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ADVERTISEMENT: 


that no room is left for any conſiderable addi- 


; tions to this third publication of it. Some, 


however, the reader will find, ſuggeſted chiefly 


| by occaſions given ſince the appearance of the th 
ſecond edition, and thoſe of importance only to 


ſuch as are apt to take it for granted that the 
defenders of public inſtitutions muſt needs be in 
the right in every thing. 


For the reſt, the patrons and partizans of | 


church · ſubſeriptions, well know to whom they 
are indebred for the late elaborate inveſtigations 
of thoſe ancient and modern muniments of 
Church authority, which give the practice its 


greateſt ſtrength and plauſibility. Nor, on the - 


other hand, are the friends of religious liberty 
inſenſible of their obligations to thoſe, who have 


* ſe wn 


\HE controverſy 3 by In Ca | 

' FESSIONAL hath been carried on with a 
ſpirit ſo ſearching, and attended with an event 
ſo little to the diſadvantage of the work itſelf, 
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ſhown how little thoſe precarious charters are able 
to maintain their reſpective claims, when con- 
fronted by the original record of the rights and 


privileges of chriſtian men. 


Among the worthies of the latter claſs, FOG 


foremoſt one „ Whoſe ſuperiority /in this diſpu- 
e will be acknowledged and admired in dif- 
tant times (the cordatior ætat), when his oppo- 


- nents are remembered chiefly by their titles, or 
the titles of thoſe by whom they were ſummoned 


and animated to the conteſt. 


I There are likewiſe other ſenſible and ſpirited | 
writers who have done honour to Tae Cox Es- 


SIONAL by eſpouſing its honeſt. cauſe, as the 


cauſe of the Proteſtant religion in general, and 


of the Proteſtant church of England in particu- 
lar: and if among the more recent advocates for 
Chriſtian liberty ſnould be found ſome learned 
and reſpectable writers of the diſſenting perſua- 


2 


ſions, who can wonder? Is there a reader of com- 


mon penetration who does not perceive, that if 


the ideas of Meſſieurs Rutherforth, Ibbeiſon, 


Balguy, the Eſayiſt on Eſtabliſhments, and the 
Dr. BENIAUINX Dawsox, Rector of Bux Gn in Sz hi. 


Writers 


mine, of three or four np packets of kno: | 
| bymous Letters, were to be realized by ſtatüte 
and canon law, there mult be an end ö all Toles 
ration, and a ſpeedy revival of excommunicas, 
: tions, deprivations, fines, Unpriſonments ; j and; | 
ut laſt, of new proceffions to Smithfield: For,” 
as a celebrated writer hath obſerved; © Popery 
is but the conſummation of that tyranny, 
© which every religious ſyſtem in the hands of 
< men is in purſuit of, and whoſe principles 
«© they are all ready to adopt, whenever they 
are fortunate enough to meet with its ſacs 
6-ceſs >,” | | ze [i 
The ſame ingenious and learned writer bath 
ſaid, that © If it were poffible for maiikind tb 
4 receive a perfect religion” (which, it ſeems, 
he thinks, it is not), © national eſtabliſhments 
would be neceſſary for its ſuppott, and yet 
: « infallibiy productive of its deſtruQion.” 
Whether the learned Inquirer intended by this 
Theory to accominodate our rigid conformiſts 
with an argument for a perfect acquieſcence in 
our preſent ſyſtem, I will not ſay. But I al 


b 4 Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of E wil. 4 
1757s P. 184. 
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| moſt think, that ſome. of our modern pleaders 
for church authority have not been averſe to 


avail themſelves of this ſtate of the eaſe, in the 


methods they have taken to ſilence all demands 


of Reviews and Corrections of our preſent forms. 


The proceſs, . methinks, lies thus. Decency, 


and, in my humble opinion, Truth, obliges them 


to hold, that Chriſtianity is a perfect religion. 


Their own intereſt requires them to ſay; it can- 
not be ſupported but by a national eſtabliſh- 


ment, at the ſame time that common ſenſe, and 
notorious fact, wrings from them a confellicn that 


all human eſtabliſhments are imperfect. What- 
ſoever is ſo connected with imperfection, has cer- 


tainly a tendency to decay, and in the end to 
deſtruction. Happily however for the cauſe, 
religion may be evaporated with little or no da- 
mage to the eſtabliſhment. In Popiſh- countries 
Chriſtianity hath diſappeared, but the eſtabliſh- 


ment ſtill remains; and why may not that be 


the caſe hereafter elſetobere? When true reli- 
gion is gone, the human eſtabliſhment may re- 
main, as a ſuccedaneum, and do the political 
buſineſs at leaft, of trne religion, as well or 
better than true religion itſelf. | 
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<£W s There way: be good and important reaſons,” 
4a the late Archbiſhop Secker, to ſubmit, 

& even without remonſtrating, to what we do 
© not approve.” And again, Do&rines nt 

4 neceſſary, may be t fu“ In theſe caſes, true 

| religion, or Chriſtianity, is out of the queſtion. 
Chriſtianity requires me not to ſubmit to, but to 


remonſtrate againſt, impoſitions which I do not 
approve. And doctrines not neceſſary, are not 


Chriſtian doctrines. Hence it appears that the 
good and important reaſons, and the uſefulneſs 
here ſpoken of, relate entirely to the preſervation 

of the e/tabliſhment, and not at all to that of 

Chriſtianity. | 3 


Dr. Balguy is ſtill more full to the purpoſe. 
He ſpeaks of the folly of © going to the ſerip- 
e tures for what is not to be found in them; 
meaning, the foundation of Church-authority, 
or, in other words, of national eſtabliſhments. 
The conſequence is, that thoſe national eſtabliſh» 
ments will bid the faireſt for permanency, which 
have their greateſt ſupports from human power, 
and the leaſt countenance from the ſcriptures.— 
But then theſe are the eſtabliſhments againſt 
which tho cries of the Chriſtian reformer are the 


"MY - loudeſt, 


[) ADVERTISEMENT. 
loudeſt. | Ergo — the Chriſtian reformer i 5 —4 
wronghead — the whitewaſher of a Negro. 

; - Theſe Gentlemen; indeed, do not chuſe to 
pwn the above · mentioned conſequence, though it 
immediately follows from their premiſſes; be- 


cauſe our forefathers, from whom ve derive ou. 


preſent reformed Syſtem, are generally ſuppoſed 
to have built i i upon a different foundation. But 
the miſchief is, that while they are labouring to 


_ eſtabliſh their cons Nency, they bring their ſincerity 
into queſtion. A circumſtance brought to light | 


by a late publication © will explain this. 

The doctrine of Archbiſhop Secker aboye 
cited, is delivered in a letter, which diſcovers to 
what extremity that eminent prelate was em- 
barraſſed by the fine reflections of the late Dr. 


Lardner upon the proceedings of the council of 


Nice a, ſa long ago as the year 1750. His 


Grace's pretenſions to candour and moderation in 


matters of religion, which he profeſſed even to a 
degree of affectation, could hardly prevent his 
chan from breaking out on this trying occa- 


emoirs of the Life and Writings of the Reverend 
e Larxpner, D. D. 


4 Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory. Part ii. Vol. VIII. 


F. 19732 
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Gow. Dr. Lardner's — in hach incompa- 
rable digreſſion are irrefragable, and the appli- 
cation of them to the preſent times next to ine - 
vitable; and if an expedient could not be found 
to mitigate the ſentence paſſed with ſo much 
juſtice on the council of Nice, it would una- 
voidably fall on ſome councils and convocations 
of more modern date, for whoſe honour and ge- 
putation his Grace was more immediately e con- 
cerned. The management was maſterly. The 
ſagacious prelate grants Dr. Lardners premiſſes 
in general words, with much ſeeming frankneſs, 
but warily guards, as he goes along, againſt his 
concluſions, by certain limitation, fo expreſſed, 
that they might, upon any future emergency, 
take away all meaning from his conceſſions. A 
For particulars, I beg leave to — the reader to 
the letter itſelf*, and ſhall only obſerve, that 
when the cauſe of THE CONFESSIONAL (which 
was preciſely the cauſe pleaded by Dr. Lardner) 
came into judgement fifteen years after, the great 
benefit of his Grace's cautionary re/triftions was 
immediately acknowledged; the jury appointed 
to try the culprit by his Grace's canons, finding 
TR. Memoirs, p. 98. 175 | 2 
4 him 
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him guilty of offending againſt ere 
them, without going out of court. 


Dr. Lardner indeed was a diſſenter, and was 
prejudiced againſt ſubſcriptions for reaſons and a 
conſiderations, which, as the orthodox will have 
it, lay quite out of the road of the author of 
The Confeſſional. To this one might anſwer, that 
reaſons and . conſiderations drawn from "the 

Chriſtian ſcriptures, ſhould not ſeem to lie out of 
the road of any Proteſtant. But be it ſo. May 


they not be ſuppoſed to lie full as far out of the 
road of cardinal Bellarmin? Grant me this, rea- 


der, and then try whether you cannot find an 
apology for the author of De Confeſſional in the 
following detail, even though he ſhould be 
found with a mitre upon his head. 


About an hundred years ago, the Divines of 
France were greatly divided, and grievouſly em- 
broiled in the controverſy occaſioned by the doc- 

trines of Janſenius, The Archbiſhop, of Paris, 
in concurrence with the Jeſuits, procured the 
condemnation of thoſe doctrines, as being here- 
tical; and prevailed fo far as to have that con- 
demnation acknowledged as catholic and juſt, by 


a general 


1 F 
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monaſteries. 
One of the beſt veils of Pers Refund day 


had few bad ones among them) was employed, 


under the name of Damvilliers, to expoſe this 
novel and abſurd practice. The propoſition to 


be ſubſcribed did not ſpecify any particular 
dogma; but imported merely, that the words, 
« The ſenſe of Janſenius is catholic,” was an he- 


retical propoſition. The Janſeniſt writer, having 
noted this Jeſuitiſm, goes on thus in his own 


language, which I forbear to tranſlate, as the paſ- | 


ſage contains an opprobrium, that a Proteſtant, ad- 
vocate for ſubſcriptions ſhould bluſh to deſerve : 


Il faut avoüer, que depuis que les hommes 


* raiſonnent il n'y eut de pareille extravagance. 
« Mais le ſucces en eſt encore plus ẽtrange. Car 


&* quoique la pluſpart du monde s'en mocque en ; 


_ « particulier, on agit pourtant en public comme 
tc ſi on eſtoit perſuads, et les Jeſuites ont le credit, 


* pour ẽtablir cette abſurdite inoũie,  d'introdu- 


© ire UNE PRATIQUE DE SOUSCRIPTION, dont on 
* ne trouve aucun exemple dans VEgliſe catho- 


« lique, mais ſeulement parmy des Heretiques, 


« qui en ſont blamez par ceux qui ont de- 
1 fendu VEgliſe contre eux. Car il eſt bon que 
| &« Pon 


, * 
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3 f 
Jon ſeache que depuis que Egliſe eſt ! Egliſe, 
8 . on n'a jamais fait ſigner ny des Religieuſes, my . 
18 d des Maiſtres d'Ecole, ny des Cleres, ny meme 


| 
| 3 des ſimples Preſtres. Ce furent les Lutheriens 
4 5 d' Allemagne de la Confeſſion d' Auſbourg qui 
1 e aviſerent, pour une fois ſeulement, de faire 
_ « ſigner leur Confeſſion de foy par les Principaux 
= de College, et les Maiſtres d' Ecole. Et ils en 
[l « ſont repris par le Cardinal Bellarmin comme 
d'une vanite inſupportable, et d'une nouveau- 
* te inoüie dans VEgliſe de Dieu, depuis les 
Apoſtres. Or qu'une choſe auſſy e ẽtrange que 
4 cette pratique, @ laquelle on n' a famais eu re- 
& cours dans les plus damnables herefies, ait eſte. 
ce introduite en France, c'eſt a dire, dans l'Egliſe 
% du monde la plus libre, et la plus enemie de 


#* ces ſervitudes, ſur la plus g grande des toutes les 
bagatelles, cela eſt admirable ; mais en la ma- 
niere qu'on adfaire les effets extraordinaries de 
“la bizarrerie des hommes. II eſt vray que les 
Jeſuites ne ponvoient mieux faire voir Vexces 
cdu credit qu'ils ont dans I'Egliſe, que par ce 
& moien. Ce n'eſt rien d'etablir des choſes rai- 
& ſonnables; on ne ſcait fi c'eſt Ja raiſon ou la 
force qui les a fait receyoir. Mais pour bien 
« faire paroiſtre ſon pouvoir, il faut choiſir des 
t choſes comme celle-la qui ſoient exceſſivement 
te déraiſonnables.“ 
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if deraiſonnables.” Les Imaginaires. oy Liege, 

R 15667. p. 99. —Happily the Pariſian Prelates, in- 

junction went one degree beyond the Proteſtants 

in this extravagance. We have no Nunt among 
us, nor any thing like them, unleſs you chuſe to 

call the Religious of the Aſylum by that name's 
and nobody, I imagine, thinks of taking ſub- 
ſcriptions from them f. It is juſt enough, that our | 
Pratique, at one of the Univerſities, takes in boys 1 80 
at their admiſſion into colleges; and at both, gra- 
duates of all ages and profeſſions, poor curates in 
all circumſtances, and even country ſchoolmaſters. 
It is, however, with us juſt as it was with the 
French in theſe days of Janſeniſin. Few ſenſible 
men talk of theſe things in private parties, but 
with high diſapprobation; and yet the practice 


/ 


I would not however be underſiqod to anſwer in faturo, 
for every individual concerned in that laudable inſtitution. 
A reſpectable friend, a great dealer in Curioſities, ſhewed 
me the other day, a book publiſhed by one of them, inti- 

tuled, Comfort for the Affied, decorated with an elegant 

Frontiſpiece, wherein is ſeen the ſpiritual Director ſtanding 

before a aveeping Magdalen in the habit of his order, and 

inting to a Crucifix placed behind her. Such a repreſen- 

ation, in a book of Proteſtant piety, ſeems to be no inconſi- 

derable ſtep towards the Conſummation mentioned by the in- 

genious writer above cited. And thus, by gradually car- 

Tying one point after another, the introduQion of Sub- 

feription into the Seciety may at length be but a mere 
bagatelle, 
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is continued. for no end * can be diſcovered, 
but that the power of the church may appear 
with the greater bri/liance, the more unreaſom- 
able the things are that ſhe enjoins. For, I ſup- 
poſe, no ſincere Proteſtant will ſay with Dr. Pow- 
el, that the novices in theological literature may 
reaſonably ſubſeribe a ſyſtematical Confeſſion upon 


1 | Fr; 
It has been ſaid, that the author of The Con- 


feſſional is an enemy to all-eſtabliſhments ; and 


ſome people, it ſeems, think it incumbent upon 
him to be explicit upon this head. He does not 
think ſo himſelf; but as the explanation required 
may be brought within a ſmall wen he will 
give it. 


He thinks, in the firſt place, that the Chriſtian 
religion is perfectly adapted, in all its parts, to 
the ſtate and condition of man; and is, ſo far, a 
perfect religion: but being in itſelf a religion 


of the greateſt ſimplicity and liberality, its 
excelleney muſt be debaſed, in proportion as 


it is incorporated with ſuperſtitious modes of 


worſhip, and reſtrictive forms of doctrine. In 
the firſt inſtances, he thinks the Chriſtian reli- 
gion hath been corrupted, in the other cramped, 


by human eſtabliſhments ; and the longer it re- 
mains 


; Fg 
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mains in ſuch. unnatural, connections, de. ; 


Probable will be its tendency to deſtruction. 
| „E 


« by being kept intirely ſeparate from worldly 
« intereſts,” or, in other words, profeſſed by in- 


dividuals without reſpect to temporal emolu - 
ments, © would be neglected, or periſh in obli- 
< yion,” becauſe he is perſuaded it is enjoined to 
be ſo kept, and ſo profeſſed, by the gracious Au- 
thor of it. Hence it follows, that human eſtab- 

liſhments are not zece/ary to it's ſupport. A cer- 
ain writer hath ſaid, that © if men were not to 


e ſpeak their minds in ſpite of eſtabliſhments, 


Truth would ſoon be baniſhed from the earth.” 
And the very ſame may be ſaid of Piety and 
Righteouſneſs. So little is the Chriſtian religion 
indebted to human eſtabliſhments for its ſupport. 


Where is the moſt bigoted Formaliſt who will 


venture to ſay he is a friend to thoſe national 
eſtabliſhmenrs, which are © infallibiy productive 


_ « of deſtruction to the Chriſtian religion 8?” Why 
then ſhall the author of The Confeſſional be re- 


ſtrained from ſaying, he is an enemy to ſuch eſta- 
bliſhments ? If the queſtion were to be, whether 
the Chriſtian religion or the national Eſtabliſh- 


® See, The Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil, p- 192. 


ment 


1 % 


ment ſhould be deſtroyed? 1 hopes wi 
lieves he ſhould have the honour of voting with 
the whole Hieratchy of the church of England: 
But he is nor for having things come to any ſack 
extremity; Whatever he may think of particu- 
lar eſtabliſhments, he thinks there are none of 


| them ſo bad, but that it may be reformed by be- 


ing brought back to the terms of the original 
record (to which all Chriſtian eſtabliſhments ap- 
peal) with reſpect to thoſe points in which it has 
deviated from it; namely, by diſcharging all 
ſuperfluous traditions, and ſyſtematical doctrines, 
-with which the Chriſtian religion hath been in- 
cumbered by the craft or the yanity of men pre- 
ſuming to be wiſe above what is written. 

Two things have been ſaid to this; 1. That 
this is not to be expected of the preſent genera- 
tion: and 1 find ſome men have been called vi- 
ſionaries, even for talking of it. But why ſo? 


It is no more than ought to be expected of any 


generation of Chriſtians; and every man ſo per- 
ſuaded, may both lawfully and laudably ſolicit 
it from thoſe who have the power, and who can- 


not modeſtly be ſuppoſed not to know that ir is 
their duty. 


2. The other thing offered by way of ſilencing 
theſe teazers of eſtabliſhments, is, that their de- 


mands 


- 
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mands are vague and not explicit. « Tell us 


only what you would have, and you ſhall ei- 


te ther be gratified, or we will give you unan- | 


& ſwerable reaſons why not.” This, it ſeems, is 
the fort of our preſent Antireformers ; and he 


mult be a little hardy who would attempt to 


ſtorm it. The author of The Confeſſional is no 
ſuch adventurer, though he hath been called 700 


peremptory for an Inquirer. To conciliate the 


mind of the worthy perſon who thought him fo, 
he begs leave to expreſs his demands in that - 


gentleman's own words; viz. © An eccleſiaſtical 
« conſtitution, calculated to comprehend all that 
© hold the fixed and fundamental principles and 


« points of faith, in which all ſerious and ſincere. 
« Proteſtants of every denomination are unani- 


<« mouſly agreed, and to exclude thoſe only that 
* hold the peculiar tenets that E8SENTIALLY 


« diſtinguiſh all true Proteſtantiſm from Popery.” 
To the eſtabliſhment of this Eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
tution the author of The Confęſſional never will be 
an ene. | | 
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IHE favourable reception The Confefrmnal 
Firs met with from the Public, though ir 

al not admitted a as an argument of the merit 
| of the book, is undeniably : an argument 'of ſome- 


thing of much more tonlequence. It is ati arzu · 


ment, that the love of RELIGIOUS LisznryY/is 

ſtill warm and vigorous in the hearts of a con- 

ſiderable number of the good people of England, 

- notwithſtanding the yariousendeavours of intereſt- 

| ad and Lehen men, in theſe latter as well as in 
oy 
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HE favourable reception The Cinfe ſonal 
th met with From the Public, though it 
f will 10 admirred 2 as an argument of the merit 
af. the book, is undeniably an argument 'of ſome- | 

ming of much more conſequence. It is af argu» 
ment, that the love of RELIGIOUS Lisgnry i is 
ſtill warm and vigorous in the hearts of a con- 
ſiderable number of the good people of England, 
- notwithſtanding the various endeavouts of intereſt- 
h a and religious men, in daa latter as well as in 
2 former 


CH 


4i t n 


_ Former times,:30.ch and diſcourage rl 
notwithſtanding the deſponding;apprehenfions of 
| 2 men, that theſe 1 nigh 
their unri " 

2 e peafs,” that le Jain 
illuſtrated by a few indiſputable facts, in fayour 
of this invaluable legacy of our Proteſtant An- 
ceſtors, hath been ſufficient to engage the at- 


temiod. of many weEll-wiſhefs to its preſervation 


and perpetuity, who, perhaps, might not other- 


wiſe haye been aware of the preſent importance 


of ſuch a diſquiſition; but who, by having their 
ohſervation turned vpon the artful and indirect 


Ul 


methods that have been taken by ſome of its 


inſidious adxerſaries, under the malk of friend- 
mp, to diminiſh its eſtimation, may, / the 

bleſſing of God, be excited to u gremter degree 
of vigilance, : that this fountain of all true piety 
and evangelical virtue muy neyer more be 
choaked up by the rubbiſh of traditional for- 


_ Confeſſional 1 hach likewiſe had the good 
fortune to make another valuable diſcovery; 
namely, that encroachments on religious liberty 
in Proteſtant communities, by whatever ſpecious 
Pretences they are introduced, can never be de- 
 fended 1 upon Proteſtant principles. 

A Divine, of of good learning und character, 
who occupies, with reputation, one of the firſt 


"theological chairs in Europe, hath. tried his 


* upon this farherleſs production of the 
preſs, 


would ſo ſuddenly meet with. a more able DH | 
_ nx maſterly-:mgoner; 


chat Rate of inefficiency to Which the wunkibi"of 


| aasee hatkr gre 


i Seseges Kerzen x” 
teſs*, mighous.|foreſecing, L.darei ſays. Wut he 


nent from another quarter: hoe hath' ſhewi, in 
manner, how little definitions and 
diſtinions; which-paſs, perhaps with applauſe, 
in the ſchools for ſound and ſeientiſic, are to be 
depended upon hen confronted by ſcriptuge 
und common ſenſe b nine ieee 
In chis excellent and detifive little tract; che 
author of the Confeftava! thought he had ſo fur 
found his account; that he determined, when a 
ſecond edition of hit book was called for, topals 


over, in che reviſal of it, the learned Profeſſor's 


Vindication in profound ſilenee, andꝭ tu leave it in 


e 4149092794 had teduted it. 
But ſome of his friends, by whoſe ſuperibr 
7 profited on/brhet'octa- 
ions; obſer ting to him, that ſome of Dr. Ruther - 
fort? 5" ſtrictures might de underſtood: t0 affect 
the Confefhonal in particular, apart from His 
general atgument, it was thought neceſſary; that 
„ anfwers ſhould be given to theſe 
ret; which accordingly ' wilt be fodtid in 
ſome noics, Tubjoined* to thoſe e againſt 
„ab 5, T2420 e e ee eee eee 
4+ Ina PN rao" rhe Right of Protetiane; Chthevtto 
Hure ee nde bügel Contefion of 
aith ries. 80 | 
l vament, ties 
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touched by — e ene g Nha 
it would be ſufficient for his purpoſe to expoſe 
the futility of the. Profeſſor? s contclufions,, candidly 
left him his premiſes, wherean- to-ereft another 
ſort of fabriek, in caſe. occaſion: and encoprage- 
ment ſhould one more call him forth to vindi- 
date the right of requiring) een 4 n Fro- 
teſtant Churches. ANN 
0 — of the. Cifeſſonal is nete Lathe 


For; as it hath been thought | proper 
chat he hould make his on particular defence, 


it is become indiſpenſably neceſſary. for him 40 
— yo ſeveral infirmities of the Profeſſor's 
foundation, which will now appear in a few ſhort 
-remarks' one thi _— firſ paragraphs 9 2 
Findication. r ier of 8 
„The Marat Profeſſor opens his charge with 
- A recital of the thirty-fixth-canon. of the church 
of England, as if that particular law of our 

church was to have been the principal, if not 
the ſole object of his Vindication. Nor, indeed, 
had that been the caſe, and ſuppoſing him to 
have ſucceeded in his undertaking, would be, in 
my apprehenſion, have come ſhort of his more 


» s 4% 1 % 
* & - « v4 * a 
z 


— ele „For, after zin -effe@uallyi ü 


. of faith and; ; dofifiney;* upon the foot of this 
of all other Proteſtant 


ſubſcription th their reſpectite cunfeſſions, are 


I Le 
. oy * 


Sa Nn „ 


vindicated rhoiviighs of the Prteſtatit Church of | 
England to requirp»ſulſeription to her contalſkqy | 


canon, be migh#fafely: bave inferred.the right 
4 thing f 
coyrſe;\' inaſmuch as it may de preſumes, that 
none of thelr ordinances or in junctions requiring 


expreſſed in terms more ſtrict aud preeiſe than 
thoſe. of this canon... 


But, inſtead of undertaking the particular vin- 


dication of our on ſyſtem, he declares, that 


he does not deſign, at preſent, to enquire into 
the force and meaning of this ſubſcription che 


1 ſubſcription enjoined by this canon], when it 
« is applied to theſe Articles the xx xix Articles 


of the Church of England} in particular And 
herein Icannot but commend his diſcretion ; for, 
as it happens, we have certain laws of the State 
enjoining ſubſcription, which do not require that 
every perſon: who. is received into the miniſtry, 
or is admitted to an eccleſiaſtical living, ſhall 
acknowledge, by ſubſcribing. cc. that all and 
every the thirty · nine Articles are ag 
the word of God. The caſe tand thus: 
The ſtatute, 13 Elz. c. 12, enjoins ſublcrip- 


tion to all the articles of religion which only con- 


cern the confeſſion -of _ the true Chriſtian faith, | 
and the deftrine of the Jacraments, compriſed in 


* N imituled, * c. as 
22 22 =. * - in 


C Pain a Cm 


in the title of our preſent Articles. Bis BI 
had paſſed rhe! Hohſe uf Commons fire: yours 
before, namely, 8 Elis. and was rejected by the 
Lords; and being new reſumec in 15 l, me 
members of the Hobſe of Cömimôns, and among 
the reſt Sir Petr Meniabrih were ſent to the 
Ktehbiliop® ef Gry I Pere; for the 
Articles which then Cuizt 17/1 J paſſed the 
HFouſe. The Archbiſhop took that vecaſion' to 
expoſtulate wich the members who were ſent to 
him, Why they did put out of the" Book" the article} 
for the homilier, tonſecrating "of biſhops,” and fcb 
nie? Treating; by the Amt 4/2ſe, confining 
Fabſcriptior? to articles only Sf a certain tener.) 
Strely, Sir, ſuiu Wentworth berauſe we were fd 
vctupied in other matters, hut toe had no time 10 
examine theni hoio they agreed with the word of 
God. What?" ſajd the Archbiſhop, ſureiy you 
miRook the mutter you will vefrr yourſelves wholly 
ro us therm Sir Peter teptied, No by the 
faith I bear to God, we wil h nothing ere 
we underfland what if ir; fer i hat were but l 
mate you Popes + vate you Papes ub tit; ; Js wm 
woHl make you none. 
PFrom this converſation it appears, 
I, That the Lay part bf the hte i 
chat time, thought themſelyes as competent 
judges of What did, or did * e with the 
word of God, as the biſhops. OR 


lende Parliament, bi nnd — Fl 5 
That 


Nn 


\ 


: a ſubſcribe to any confeſſion of faith; and 


5 A 45 That, by pe 


+1 referred to it, as the ſtanding 
| ſubſcription 10 che Articles of Religion” the 
| limiting clauſe is in full force to this hour's... A* 


R 
r 


That, be L 


that time thoughts: xl 16:29 
rene of rc,  exelylive- 0 hams 


— — is — 
them with a power chich, upon the principles 
o ehe Reformation, did not t Belong to hem. 
, That, by nating the 8 Wich whe limuing 
clauſe, the; legillature did-aokanly;;thinky hut did 
_ determine, that the governors of the Ghurch/of 
- England had no righe*to require the inferiour 


wichour the avchoricy prin” 


' 


ines, 


| clauſe; no other ſubſcription is requiri 


than to thoſe Articles which only emp 
faſton & the true Chriſtian Faith, and the, datfrive 


| of te ſacraments. r art wet benny 
6. That no other Act having repeated this 

Act, or in any wiſe contravened it, touching ſub - 
ſcription to the Articles of Religion: and the AG 
of Uniformiry in particular, 14 Car. H. having 
Law, concerning 


telt hath been the wriigling upon the queltioh; Whe- 
ther che dergy are not, by this act, obliged to ſubſcribe to the 
whole xxxix Articles, notwithſlanding the limitation in the firſt 


paragraph of it. The lateſt account we have of this matter is 
web's * who ſays, that, * in fradies it ſeemeth to have 
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and — — | 


. guired to be aſſented to and ſubſcribed.” Ecch//Baw; Title 
Articlery Þ: 741, Le i- 19.46 in g proce it 

| | ſeemethto have been ſo underſtood 70 252 practice directly con- 

ary toan AQofParliathient can convey 58 Very . 


chere je 10 other AQ. of Pagliamenz. ha exjoins. the 
5 ak anon of perſons admitze "to venefives,” t, What 
des this circumſtance ve the: rafifers * au ity to 
1 zecoihe of dur liberties and 
 Praperried, if prachiſers in ciwili caſes were allowed to make 
lang according to their oxen andryflandings, in deſault of better 


"oh 1 from an At of Fs. che ? To- 3 2 alittle jr gh 
| y.obſe 


This learned and wort perſon, rving 
A&of Unifarmity, r4C. 12 doth not extend to perſons 
8 Wm — to bene ſices in this reſpect, i ſeems to think that the 


At of Uniformity extendano/ome perſany in ſpe cher reſpect. 


— 


1 the Act of the 13 Elie. extends to perſons 1 oh to 


efices. But bug the Tedrned' Canonift hath either! 
or did adechuſs toremark it;it is certain, that neither I 7 
4 Calli: vor Lefurercare, obliged, by the Act of Uniſormĩty; to 
 ſubſeribe49 any other Articles than the xxxix Articles mentioned 
in the ſtatnte of 13 Elis. ; and the Articles mentinned in that 


ſtatute fo be ſubſcribed, are thoſe Articles which only concern the x 


confeſſion of the true Chriftlan Faith, and tht Dorin of the de- 


ents.. do that it ſhould ſeem, whoever requires any clergy- 


| | man to ſubſcribe any other Arucles of Religion, beſides thoſe 


E and deſcribed in the firſt ſection of the 13 Eliz.. 


ath not the authority « of any, latute for that practice; and 


how far ſuch practice can be juſtified in a Proteſtant Stute, 


ad in a Country that” falls ielf a Land of religious and ci- 


at 


"right, ke would, N , 
| er neg: 4 2 pi Mn e Bad 


, Nair 2 r, n 
bs 10 Ba — NA 285 171 one 


are lg fun 


, N 
«ble ſeeret. * leave this fol without bearing my 


* 3 and. moderation. of many of Dr. 
Hurst ion. to W authority. Of 
_ the former, I Ag py hr giving. the whale > converſation between 
Archbiſhop, Parker and Sir Peter #intworth, to be & Biriking 
inllance. The | or, indeed, tells us, chat Wentworth was 

. ſeat ta dhe Toner, for the /pecch wherein be related this. Con- 
.yerſacion himſelf f in the Houſe of Commons. Bat, leſt this 
| thould make ſome, aukward | invipreſſions on the unwary reader, 

x It will be necellary to "remark, that Wantworth's aſlertion, 
concerning the Articles of Religion, made no: part of his of- 1 

Het, as appears from bis examination, printed immediately 
alter his 2 the Journal of Sir Simmonds D'Bxuei,. As 

Tn upon this ſubje&, 1 hall take the freedom to "reftify 
3 ov erſight of oh Nun which is tod material ta. 
1 Mes os bottom of page. 55 be ſays, „ And, ; 
the fl atute 13 Flix, if any perſon ſhall adviſedly lin ; 


. —any doe contrary ye oo of the Xxx Article,” 


lle. There is no mention in the whole Act of xxxix Articles. 
_ The words are, any of the /aid Articles, wis, the d 


and ſacramental Articles mentioned is the firſt ſeQion. This 
— paragraph; indeed, in the act 13 Els. here cited by Dr. 
. Burn, is a plain proof, that by the words, the ſaid Articles, 


or any, of ile ſaid Articles, no other Articles are meant; in 


any. of the /ub/equent clauſes, beſides thoſe. Articles deſcrib- 
£4 in the f ſection. "They mull be little converſant-in the 
'of thoſe times, who can ſuppoſe, that the Parliament 


of 1671 would conſign any. miniſter to cenſure, and g nally 


40 deprivation, for maintaining any thing contrary, to, the 


,  tifeiplinarian Articles. . Archbi Laud's word will paſs, 


Where mine will not; I will, therefore, riſque this matter 
mpon his credit. If you will be pleaſed to look back, 
66 * he, and conſider who they were that governed buſi- | 


dation 


; Da prrkifinss we | 
e pas pts nant 
Ae e 9 tut, wit 6 ele 
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<.nbfſes-in 157 1, and rid "the church Ame at 
* ſure 5 and How! porviit th Ae of *thofe” beter 
erh ee kr. J U en to grow; you | 
© will think it n6 Kard"miarcer'to Kavethe Artic printss; 

"add this claoſe [meaning the fr gale of the Kath Ar- 
uche] left out,” Ne, Alt Coll. Vol! If. "App 
die, p- 131. Here, ſuppoſe, we have: the Umitatic bs og 
' ſubſeriptions,” 13, El. ſufficiently acc panted fr, 
 1y The- laborious Dr. Ratherforth, in bY zmphler:which be 
"calls. Defy of bis Charge, hath u en - great-pains % 
1 oye, that the _Jengpation i in the flatut33 2 , in 
x£6-at:this time, and for this purpoſe quotes the zoth and 
. Jin ſeQiona of the Ad of Uniformity, 4 Cori I. chap. iv; 
which, according de him, * require ſubſcription to the yore 
_ Article of Religion concerning the Book of Ordi 
'hereas thoſe ſections require neither more nor leſs, me 
dt they, aue by this Aa, or by any 'oTREr Law vn 
| 1K:FORCK (were Faquired ue ſubſcribe the „ Amel, ohe 

"not mittake one book for another, The queſtion ſtin res 
mains, whether any "perſon 1 was, | this act, or by any other 
uw then in force, required to ſubſcribe” this” Whig article; 
Bus, not to deprive the learned Profeſſor of his whole cavil at 
dne, let us ſuppoſe for the preſent, that” a'fabfeription' to 
me 36th! article is here requlred. In what Hebt 1% te ve 
quiſition to be underſtood ? Merely #s 4 fingle exception | 
do the limiting words of Queen E/rzabith'; set, and; conſe< 
quently, by a known rule; 4 confirmation df em 'in non er- 
|  ceptis, For this being the ſingle ſpecification of an article 
out of the bounds of the limitation to Be in this Whole 


— . 13 
* 


1 


att of Uniſormĩty, the ſubſeriber id manifeftly Jeft'(if these 


two ſeftions are to be conſidered: as enjoiningavy fubſctip- 
tion} at full liberty with reſpect to chofe other articles that 
do ver Concern the confeſſion , the trut cbriſtium faith; and the 
defirivt be the Nen and this is alam the Profeſſor 


001658 | ' words. 


Se enn rab . 


words in it, being ſtill in full ſotee and not 
coutravened by an other Statute whatever, the 


' can;-poſibly;projs-by his blunder... And. of che indeed he 
deem uo be aware, and: therefore hie next attempt is to make 
ſure and by the help of Mc. Gays, to repeal the fa 
tus. Ig Nia, with n ſuhlcripion of any eccle- - 
Gaſtical perſons, whatever, who have been ardained. by -Pro- 
teſtant Biſhops, For if che limitation.onds concerned Papiſis, 
and ſuch as ,xpeeived; their orders in foreign, churches, the 
ſubſcription enjoined did ast concern thoſe who received.or- 
ders according to the forms of the church of Exglaxd, nor 
does it concern any ſach to this hour. And the conſe- 
quence will be, (if we take Dr. Bars along with us, what 
appears to know ſomething more of the matter than either 
Dr. Rutherforth.or Mr. Cay )that perſons admitted to benefices 
are not bound by the ſtatute law to ſubſcribe arxyarticles.: For 
Dr, Jura is clear, ** that the Act of Uniformity, 14 Car. II. 
54 doth not (extend to ſuch perſons in this reſpect, that is; 
in reſpeRt.to cheir lubſcription. io the articles. The late 

Biſhop Conybeare, in his ſermon on The Ca/e of  Subſeription, 
p. 10, ſays, “ The reaſon why-the Clergy. in particular are 
required to ſubſeribe, is this, becauſe.they are Teachers,"! 
and immediately refers to the act 13 F. The term teachers 
indeed doth not occur in any part of the act, but the regen 
is clearly implied in the preamble, wiz. That ib Churches of 
the Queen's Majefly's dominions may be. ſerued wit PasTORS 
of faund religion. The reference would have been imper- 
Proſeſſor's ideas, conſined the word, paſtors, to. ſuch of the 
clergy only, as had Preſbyterian or Popiſh ordination. 
Strype and Neale, whom the Proſeſſor cites upon this. occa- 
hon without underſtanding them, knew very well what 
they ſaid, and are indeed very ſubſtantial witneſſes againſt - 
him. Serype days, the perſons who had either Popiſh or 
«« Preſbyterian ordination were comprebended,” {Neale ſays, 
N „in the limitation abovementioned.” Which 


A . | learned 


ne; the 


twarobds Reofelſor, is nimditarng che, pight of 
church govertiors; 29, require this canonical. fub-. 


 bilier" bf" Apremon implies; ie ſeems, in the Profe 
common ſenſe,” the wel of all” others. Not whlike the 
fellow'whv having fold'a couple of fowli, ©out and bur, tnide 
4 duda for the feathers,” How this act is to be under- 
ſtobd, appears by the marginal note w the firſt ſection of it, 
Wich ts coxval Wick the publication of the fiatute irſelf, and 
is of more authority than an Wyndred abridþdrs.” It n 
theſe words, Furry eccleffaſtical perfor ſhall ſubſeribe to the ar- 

tick! nuching the confi of the faut, and diare bir au- 
t hereumtb. Which {hews, even to demonſtration, that the 
Imitation runs through the whole act, and chat, to ſoiſt in, 
after the words, the ſaid Articles, the words, «whereupon it vas 
Arad, bc. into any part of ity/is nothing better than don 
right forgery. Mr. Selden, who probably was not lefs able 
to interpret an Act of Parliament than Mr. Cay, ſpeaking of 
the Articles, ſays, There is a ſecret concerning them. Of 
late, miniſters have ſubſcribed to all of them; hut by the 
% AQ of Parliament that confirmed them, they ought only 
to fubſeribe to thoſe Articles; which contain mattet of 
«« faith, and the doctrine of the Sscraments, as appears by the 
« frft": ſubſcriptions.” © Table-talk;” title AA richte. Mr. 
Seldex indeed was no friend to Church-Secrets, and on that 
' account may be an exceptionahle witneſs with our Profeſſor. 
He appeals however we ſee to the practice, which was only 
to de controuled, by the fortification (as the Profeſſor's ſpiri- 
tual progenitor: Heylin very properly calls it) of Canons and 
Synvdical Acts. For, as the fame Heylin is obliged to on, 
«+ the Lawyers were clear, chat by the atute, no ſubſeription 
«was to be required, "vurvely unto points of doctrine. 
Hi of the Preſtyterians, p. ag. L will juſt give the leartied 
Profeflor one more authority from a man after his on heart, 
the famous Sir Roger I Eftranige, who having occaſion to aſſert 
King Janes the ſecond's power to diſpenſe with, make, in- 
wy 6p * Eeclefaten li, fare e, ae, 
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© it being e cls articles of uin which, only conrery 


1 W therefore apply tbemſelves to. their ; 
©« Prince, that by ber Majeſty's power eccleſiaſtical, "they 
 *-iyight enjoin a fuller ſubſcription, not only to the artigles 
«of faith and doctriaes of the, ſacraments,: hut unte che 
* nts che rites and ceremonies of the ghureh:z, and 
es ſuch as refuſed this larger , though they. would ' 
+ reddily;ſabſcribe; ar by this fatute required, wert ſuſ⸗ 
A pended - and deprived : and: has not his preſent. Meer 
the ſame power that Queer Fmabenb had 4 
nern Tradts; vol. I. p. 24 U. What is it pod pay 
be at? Would be have it underſtood. that ther 
diſference between the ſubſcription required by: th flatute 
13 Ell. aud the -ſubſcription/ required by ths Biſhops 
"Articles (as chey were called) and afterwards by the Canops 
f 1603 ?> Or would he have it, that Ne ks only 
-ſadfifted till the: Act of Uniformiry, 14 Car. I. ? Tf the firſt, 
ir wil be incumbent. upon him te prove, that they; who re= 
faſedd to ſubſcribe the articles touching church Gavernment, 
or ocher articles, which do un concern che Confeſſion of the ras 
Faith; er ile dorint of: the ſacraments, and who for ſuch refuſal 
wereimprifoned, ſulpended, deprived, ee. were geh conriet- 
ed pen Abe armin, ever any one of them... If he ſays; that the 
laſt ad of Uniformity took away this difference; nt 
"then/ſhew, in gopmradiftion to. Dr. Harn, that the Laid AR 
x extends to perions admitted to benefices, i in reſpect df their 
ſubſeribing the. Articles. I cannot congluge. without ob- 
ſerving, hot this caſe; bas never yet received. any ſolemn 


_ deciſion upon a ſain trial at Law.. Should ihat ever happen, 
1 have no deen but the Clergy would from thenceforch 


from 
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From that which enaged the limiting lau, could 
hardly have avojded tuning foul of the ch 
 conſticution of his country more. eſpecially as 
ths, argument, by which he vindicates the geners/ 
right of Proteſtant, church-goxerpors. zo, require | 
ſubſcription to ſome confeſſion. of faith and doc- 
trines, muſt conclude” for the general right of 
uch governors to abb any confeſfon of faith | 
and dofirines,,to which, they have a. right. to re- 
quite ſubſcription; otherwiſe his argument has 
very little buſineſs with the writer, whoJed'the 
learned Prafeſſor to . the thoughts "of the 


A 

08 the 3 to be abler bed, would 
amoumt to little more than Glendotoe/ r right 10 
ca ſpirits from rhe vaſty deep. To Which any 
ode might rejoin, with equal pertinence and pro- 
| g us Percy does to the ſaid Glendower : ps 
Nan in e Nia 1. n 2 75 &t> 
AN „My, fo-can , — mon 42 2H? 0 
N But ui they cums when" you Cay Fr 98 


- This may ſerve for one anfiver, among others, 
. might be geg, ko. 4 que eien | ht be 5 


. heard.,often. aſked, %s. Why dhe 8 Pro- 

feſſor would ſet at the head of his diſcourſe, as 
"1 it were dy way of 4 tent, 4 particular Jaw of a - 
- in Glee} upon Going with his Majeſty's Lay 
ſubjects, and be no longer liable to the bondage of à pre- 
carious canonical impoſition, in n — a. 
| pigs Ad of Parliament. | 
7 particular 


| ic ne dia not deſign 


* occaſion, # inſtead of conſidering 1.70 
© anite, ws will enquire * ell he WO” 1 


tures, or df 'a confeſſion uf faith and 
in merely e [would not beruf. 


be” See Dr. kuf, tend Vindication, ya 6. 0 
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Ke uidentakes,|then, 10 indicate the ge 
« neral right which the goyernors-of qur own, 
hes of any other 'Proteſtant. church, have to 
« enjoin,thar all, thoſe, who are admitted to the 
* office, of publie reaching in it, hall ſubſcribe = 
eto the truth of . W i 3 | 
doctrines. e 195 c. 31 £9 ? 
— in hd e 
nothing in the plan of indication; as it is hare 
Mid ont, which .hinders youfrom. unde rſtapcding, 
that the right to be vindicated extenils no 4arjher 
than to the edjoining a [ſubſcription to the druch 
of the Scriptare · confuſſion of fauh and duns. 
But, as we go along wich the learned Profefſor, 
we Perceive, chat, beſides the general ' right” o 
enjoin ſubſcriptions, mere is u-genoral borgfr 
propdſell by them ; for theeouting of wtiich, 
it ſectns, a-fubſcriprion! ro the rſh gn 
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* rofeſlor's ad | 
nous 2 manners Is 
there not ſome deferi c e ive ep wanting, to en- 


able "us to 'diftingui fort uf confeſſon to 
whi ich church-governors Ft fd to "Have + 4 Tight 
to enjoin ſub criptibn, from "the" confeſſion. 'of 
faith and doctrines contain Ke ſcriptures, 
or à confeſſion of faith and ae, draws: op, 
in merely ſcriptare-terms? / | 1 
| Left, rherefore, it mould 1 ad, In 4 
Mabel Profeſſor; in 4 celebrated Vaivetfiry, 
had put more into his concluſion than was co. 
tained” id his premiſes, 1 will venture, With his 
leave, to ſupply this deſcriptive word; which is 
ſotde way or other dropped out of the propo- 
tion. The clauſe ſhould have run thus ball 
fabferibe to the truth ef ſome $1$TEMATICAL 
confeſſion of | faith and dactriner. And 1 make 
this emendation with the more -freedom, as, 
without it, ſome people might be of opinion, 
that the learned Profeſſor's diſpute with the 
author of the Conſgſianai could bardly be kept 
on foot; or, at th beſt, would preſently dwindle 
into inſigniſſcancc: For the lattet Having als 
lowed that A declaration from a public paſtor, 
that be believes :the ſcriptiires, avd will make 
A the contents of them the rule of Bis teaching, 
s d very moderate ſecurity, and no more than 
e the ſociety with which he is connected may 
ce with reaſon expect t; ;” the queſtion, in, whom 
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15g * Confaſvnal, p. 3441 of the firſt edition, 
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the right of requiridg rhis ſecurity is veſted? is 
hardly worth debating: * ness 
we ae now atrived at ET I Corher-ſtbne * 

the argument, which is thus laid down; © The 
« univerſal church of Chiilt is a ſociety which 
is he loſtiwed, and of Which be is the bead, 
40 including in it all thoſe; who profeſs to believe 
& in bis name, and have been received by we” 
„ riſm into the number of his diſciples.” © 


From this definition we ate referred 1 7 
on Toleration, Works, vol. ii. p. 255, which 
ſeems to denote, if not that the definition was 
taken from Locke on Toleratjon; yet chat Itay 
agreeable to his ſenſe expreſſed in the Page Jo 
ferred to. But having a vidlent ſuſpicion, t ö 
Mr. Locke would not, xt any rate, have ſubſeri 
the Profeſſor's definitioi, I reſolved to have. de⸗ 
courſe to the pallage cited 3. but the edition 1 
uſe; being chat of 1727, exhibiting. nothing ap- 
nar to the Profeffor's definition, in the page 

numbeted, 1 was obliged ro make a random 
ſearch, and, fr. ſome time, In vain; which, I 


mention by W N of intimation to the learned 
Vindicat t: though he is above being 


hithſelf s, Vet bat we, his inferiots, are humble x 
enough to The as Expreſs directions as we can 
obtain to, the ſenſe abd. megning of thoſe auchors 
vin e b our en eee * 
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At lengrh, at page 235, of the ſecond volume 
of Locke's Works, of the edition aboyemenitioned, 
E found the following definition. of a church. 


A chureb, ſays this incomparable-writer, 1 
e take to be a voluntary fotiety of men, joining 
« themſelves together of their own accord, in 
6c «order to the public worſhiping of God, in h "A 

< manner as they judge acceptable to, Ry ue 
© effectual to the ſalvation of their ſouls. 


This is all the definition of a church I can Ana 
in Mr. Locke's Letters on Toleration, If there 1 is 
any other in them more to the learned Pro- 
feſlor's purpoſe, he will certainly be able to pro- 
duce it. If there is not, it will, I apprehend, de 
incumbent upon him to reconcile his own defini- 
yon. with this. "The, Profeſſor's O⁰ anna 


* „The Sand Profeſſor, faith, « this ſhot is al aimed 
*arid ſlies over his head.” | Metaphorically ſpeaking, n 

| ſhot! aimed at a man's gend faith, is aimed rather at the 
heart than the bead. However, I am glad the head has 
eſcaped, as the loſs of /uch @ bead,” would have been irre- 
parable. But while the Profeſſor was dacking the head to 
avoid the twenty pounder from the heavy artillery, he was 
not aware of a ſhot from the ſmall arms, which took him 2 
little lower, - © The fcue,” faith the i Profeſſor,” “ i 

< {9 held out, as to point, not at the definition which goes 
s before, but at the ſentence which follows it. "My uſual 
practice is to plate the letters of reference, at; or near, 
tho beginning; and not at the end of the paſſage, to Wick 
as they belong: and this rale is obſerved here. I deſigned 
t to refer my readers to that part of Lobe j letters on tole- 
ration, where he "apy," "The end of a. religious ſociety is the 
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&« erndl life *,” | Milerable ſybterfuge ! By this accammo- 


1 8 0 nontif th ee Profeſſor ae. 5 


e Adis hs este feader is given to under- 


ſſtand, that the end of K RETIcious 50018TY, affigned by 
. Locke, is affigned by him as the end of Tutfs socizrr Which 


the Profeſſor bad juſt before defined. Is not this plainly und 
poſitively fathering upon Locks' his on abſurd defixition 
immediately preceding? Will his ſhifung the Hafen, aequit 


him of the fraud? or enable che reader to find in Lacie: 


letters on | Toleratidn, the definition In queſtion ? Conſcious 
of this miſrepreſentation, and abaſhed as much as ſuch 4 
writer can be, by the detection, the Profeſſor next endes 
vours, by a detail of dull prevarication, to make this ſame 


Locke father the conſequences, he, the Profeſſor, dra, i favour 


of Church-Governors, from his own popiſh definition. This 
he attempts, by citing from Mr. Locke's Commentary on 


Eph. iv. a paſſage which begins thus, % He (Carer) alone, 
s framing the conſtitution of his new government, by his 


© ox potuty; and according to ſuch rules as be thinght bet.” 


Is there then, no difference between the power by which 
| Chriſt ads alone; and the authority aſcribed by this learned 


Profeſſor to modern Church-Governors : (in conſequence of 


bis definition of the Church) «is, of framing the conſtitu- 
tiok of church-gavernmient according to fuch rules ac THAN 


think bet ? And yet, from this fingle inſtance, the Profeſſor - 


has: the: modeſty to infinuate, that Mr. Lock? muſt cither be 
conſiſtent with De. Rather forth, or inconſittent with gt. Paul 


and himſelf. To do him juſtice, however, feeling the ſmart 


of an attack upon bis good. faith, he is willing to divert the 
ſtroke from his hear? to his head, For allowing the. reference 


„ 


to de fairſy made, the application af it is, it ſeems; to be 


taken for a mere miſfale, and his readers muſt get clear of it 
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tion will ſtand the teſt, of a Proteſtant ex examina 


tion, it will de, we own, leſs material to Him 
| What Mr. Locle thought of any church. 


"The art objecten I make to the learned Pro- 
| bellor s definition is, that it wants explanation. 
"He * not informed us, whether this yniperſal 


to the E Profeſſor, 3 it ſhould be, to ave St. Paul and | 
Mr. Locke to take their own way, and to Rick to his Hooker, 
in matters of Church-Government. He will never have any 
luck in attempting to preſs either the Apoſtle or the Philoſo- 
pher into his ſervice. How poorly he comes off in his at- 
. tempts upon the former, may be ſeen in Dr Dawſon's ad- 
mirable Letter to Dr, Ruberforth, occaſioned by his, ſecond 
Vindication, On the other hand, he plumes himſelf in this- 
"Defence; p. 35. on Mr. Locke's ** conſenting that theſe men” 
not, ſuch Proteftants as theſe, as the Profeſſor has amended the 
paſſage] * ſhould bave a Ruler“ [not Rulers, as the Proſeſſor 
eites it, and conſequently not, whether biſhops or preſbyters, 
But, as Mr. Locke hath ſtated it, a 3ifbop or preſhyter, without 
excluding even a Pope] of their Church, eſtabliſned by 
* ſuch along ſeries of ſucceſſion, as they judge neceſſary.” 
What advantage can the Profeſſor draw from this conſent, 
eren after tutoring it, in the exuberance of his good faith, to 
his tafte ? I make no doubt but Mr. Locke would have given. 
his conſent to a congregation of Mahometans, to be governed 
by a Mufti deriving his authority from Mabomet by an unin- 
_terrupted ſucceſſion, upon the ſame condition that he gives. 
"It to ſuch Proteſtants as theſe. And what is all that to the ar- 
gument in the Confeſfronal P Would not 4 man of common 
Feelings have had ſome little remorſe in perceiving that he 
'muſt firſt fag the paſſage in queſtion, before he could with 
any ſhewof pertinence reproach his adverſary for the ſehpreſton 
of it? He would have a fine time of it, who ſhould under- 
take to follow a writer gifted with'theſe ſophiſticating talents, 
n by ſte p, er pamphietiof 114 pages. 


church 


AG o rf NS own parts of the learned 
Profeſlor's Vindication, Till this be known, we 
are at à lols how far to admit his ſcheme. of 
chuteh· government. We muſt, therefore, * 
to find out this circumſtance as well as we can. 

IT be members of the inviſiblęe church of 
| Chi, who; as all judicious: Divines agree, are 
_ ina. ſtate of actual acceptance with bim, are not 

diſcernible bx any external marks. or tokens 
whatever. But in this. definition we have u 


_ outward” vifble marks, pointing out thoſe who 


are membersof Chriſt's univerſal church: 1,Pro- 


feſſion of belief; and, 2. reception into the 


number of Chriſt's diſciples by baptiſm. Theſe 


vjſeble rokens determine the Profeſlar's univerſal 
cherch ta de a uiſible church, 
Now L own it would puzzle menen dh 4 
it were my affair, how to provide for the go- 
vernment ofthis univerſal vi/ible church, gther- 
wiſe than by introducing an amiver/al uiſible go- 
vernor. Chriſt, the head, is inviſible; and we 
have ho way of coming at his directions far 
church · government, but by having recourſe to 
the written record of them in the ſcriptures. 
But though theſe written directions might do 
well cough for the gorernment of one of Mr. 
Locke's voluntary ſocteries, in a ſtate of inde- 
pendency, yet I much queſtion; how far .they 
ways be -deemed- ſafſicient- to ſetile an unifor- 
- "F- mity 


ani. "Pm nvidlc x „ the 


mity of government among particular churches; 
which being, according to the Profeſſor; parte 
| of the univerſal vifible church, muſt be not ou 
in connection with it, but dependent upon it. A 
particular ſociety, which is a part of an univerſal 
ſociety, . can neither ve wah nor inde- 
pn YEE © 2 
Again, we ſhall hear ek) of FRA per- 
| ſons; * who are appointed, under Chriſt, io 
. ſuperintend and govern particular churches.” 
1 hardly think the learned Profeſſor will „„ 
tend, that theſe perſons receive their appoint- 
ment immediately from Chriſt. How they -come 
by it, we ſhall have occaſion to aſk by and by. 
In the mean time, the matter of fact is, that they 
differ widely from each other, not only concern: 
ing the nature and extent of this appointment, 
but concerning the authority under which they 
reſpedively claim it. Allow the particular 
Churches, over which theſe perſons preſide, tp 
be parts of the univerſal vifble church, and you 
muſt allow their governors or ſuperintendents to 
be members of an untverſal viſible government; 
but how ſhall theſe ſuperintendents, or parti- 
cular governors, who differ ſo widely concerning 
their, authority and appointment, be brought 
into order, without the ſuperintendency of an 
- pniverſal viſible governor? Does not the learned : 
Profeſſor know, that it is from this undeniable 
; fact, vis. the variance among particular churches 
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de jure ——— ed viſible: — 
laid together, that the papiſt infer the neceſey af | 

an univerſal vjjſehle church governo. 
Baut this neceſſity all Proteſtant e abe 
mently diſclaim,” and the church of England as 
vehemently and as loudly as any of them. And, 
therefore, I ſhould think the church of England 
would hardly agree to have any of her rights 
founded upon ſo precarious a definition of the 
univerſal church of Chriſt, as leaves an opening 
whereat the 1 ad be We in INE 
en e : 

The Profeſſor proceeds : <- Thee end and por. 
en pos fe which” this ſociety was inſtituted, is 
4 to lead men to eternal life, by the preſervation 2; 
and advaneement of true religiun. 


aan ſociety, inſtituted by Chriſt him/e elf, te for the 
end and Durpole of leading men to eternal 
« life,” implies, that no man can atrain eternal 
life, except he is a member of hit ſociety. 
Otherwiſe we muſt fay, that Chriſt inſtituted 3 
ſociety for an end and purpoſe that might be 
brought about without i it, which no true believer 

will allow. The reſult i is, that to be in com- 


munion wich this U is e to ae. 
Liban 


vation. 


| "The reader will vat forget, G1 "FI 
is an wpiver/al viſible church, of which all parti- 
cular. churches are parts, the church of Rome, as 


44 
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well as others, as hath been ſhewn by the acen: 
rate Examiner of Dr. Rutherforth's Vindication. 

Therefore, to be in communion with ee | 
of Rome is neceflary to ſalvation. 


An ingenious Prelate of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and no enemy to church authority, was fo ſen: 
_ ſible whither the neceſſity | of church-· commu ion, 
eren with a national proteſtant eſtabliſhnent, 
would gonduct us, that he heſitates not to de- 
klare, that this doftrine * alters the terms of ſal. 
vation, as they are delivered in the Goſpel, 
« which are, faith in Chriſt, and repentance 
« towards God; by adding others to them, ſuch 
40 as Fare Bip in church-communion.” — 
« A church, adds he, acting with this ſpirit, not 


« only throws off ſubjection, but aſſumes the 


« * ſovereignty 3 and is no longer the  ſheepfold 

* of the good ſhepherd, but the den of Anti- 
b chriſt, the thief, and robber.” What, then, 
muſt we think of the churchman who en 
this doctrine? | 

Again. © Though for the hens Cconyeyance 
« of the glad tidings of ſalvation, fays this 
learned Biſhop, it was expedient that the diſ- 


« ciples of Chriſt ſhould be formed into a kind 


t of ſodality ; yet the founder of our holy faith 


© never intended this, or any other religious 
“ ſociety, to be part of its eſſentials, as appears 


& from his expreſs words! in my text ( Luke ix. 49.) 


"ce where he receives one, who Was propagating 


* the fairh | in him, to all the benefits _ prero- 
g 0 gatjvey 


scene nen in 
&*.gatives of his religion; though he was ont o 
the pale of that fraternity, he an. then 
„ius. WO n e 
But our Profeſfor, we i with 
confining-.ahe neceſſity of church-mertier/bip to 
ſome particular church, hath, by making every 
particular church a part of the univer viſth 
church, extended the neceſſity of church - member. 
Hip to n ta the wuniveryel. viſibls ſociety, 
and conſequently to every particular church, 
whoſe. members have to ſhew the 720 common 
marks of their belonging to the univerſal viſible 
church, which, without doubt, 2 Papiſts have 
to ſhew as evidently | as the memberg of * other | 
particular. church. | 

Itis true, our Profeſſor, to get rid Fad ; 
he met with in the Conſe/ional, hath thought fit 
to ſay, og ſeparate churches are, in reſpect of one 
« another, like ſeparate men. If each individual 
* Proteſtant, holds his religion independently of 
« all others, ſo does each particular) MOTOR 
hank 3; 7 

I will not. ſuſpect . IF in this paſſage” * be 
meant for a drawback. upon the conceſſion, in 
caſe of need; becauſe the learned Profeſſor 
hath acknowledged it in the amendment of his 
bill I, as an expreſs declaration, that *< each par- 


; 7 Biſhop Warburvon's ird ſermon on Church Communion, in 
us 2d volume of his Sermons, p. TY; 7 

. * Vindication, p. 15, 16. Ay clog 
| N 29. 


oc « ticular 


* 
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. ticular Proteſtant church holds its religion in- 

n dependently of all others; which, however; 
eannot be true; if each | particular church is a 
part of the uniberſul viſcbit church, inſtituted 
et by Chriſt himſelf” Where there ig à reli - 
gious connection, there muſt be 2 religious de- 
pendency, and eſpecially where the conne & lon is 
ſuch, that it cannot be broken, without defeat - 
ing the end and propote of 1 n, my 
WEIGH ir was ereanbd, af YE TER O99 


We have here, chen, two. Plain en 
laid down by one and the ſame writer; 1. Every 
Farticular church is a part of the univerſal viſible 
church, inſtituted by Chrift himſelf. And, 2 Zacb 
particular protęſtant church - holds its bo 5 in- 
. Gependently of ALL. others. Now, as one of theſe 
Propoſitions muſt, on the mere con ſideration of 
ſelf-conſeſtency, be either retracted or quibbled 
uay, I cannot but hope the learned Profeſlor 

ill abide by the latter, and then let him work 
| Nis) will upon the former and welcome. IK will 

give me great pleaſure to baye it in my power 
to congratulate a very valuable part of his Ma- 
 jeſty's ſubjects, I mean the Proteſtant ; Difſenters, 
aon this happy change in their religious affairs. 
On this principle of independency,, all idea of 
SJebiſm, which hath ſtuck ſo. long to their reſpec- 


tive churches, muſt vaniſh away of courſe, I 1 


am of opinion it may even chriſtianize the honeſt 
Quakers: for, the conneRion and dependency, of 


+11 all 
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feſſor's univerſal viſeble church being diſſolved, 
che ſincerely pious and good among them may 
ſtill be members of the inviſibis church of Chriſt, 
notwithſtanding the abſence of ane of the marks, 
without which they could not, according /to | 
the Profeſſor, be included even in the large 
and capacious bolaw of "he: e vifhle 
church. l 

As to what ay n of . 1 
 F#xcluſrve eftabliſhments, teſt- latus, and alliances, 
in thoſe Proteſtant ſtates where each Proteſtant 
chureh holds its religion indefendently - of ali 
others, I liſt not to inquire. , |. They. are already 


in yery good hands; I mean thoſe of the learned 


Profeſſor, who, I doubt not, will take ſufficieny ; 
care that they come to no detriment," notwith 
ſtanding the aukward aſpect his doctrine of ind- 
pendency may ſeem to bear towards them. FX 
But to go on with the learned Profeſſor: * It 
“ is therefore the duty of thoſe who are ap- 
pointed under him [Chriſt] to ſuperintend 

* and govern particular churches—” OO 

Before we proceed any farther, pray, who 
are they that are ſo appointed, and how do they 
come by their appointment? Theſe are o un- 
neceſſary queſtions; for, till we know the thi 
and the authority by which they act, we n 
-neirher judge of the extent of their duty In 
n 90 of, our hd 1 e to 
them. 17 7 46-9 


— — — — — — my 


n Para te the + 


* 3 The learned Vindicator does vor ſay they are 
appointed px Chriſt, but unpeR Chriſt ; which 
implies, that their appointment is conveyed; to 
them from Chriſt through ſome medium; which, 
a the gavernors themſelves, as wWell as the 
De gu they ent. are viſible, Mold dig 
oY Que ming muſt be agreed on: all 0 | 
art that an immediate viſible appointment of 
governors or ſupetintendents under Chriſt, and 
by Chriſt himſelf, was never vouchſafed to any 
churches, ſince Chriſt's appearance on earth, but 
on h to the firſt chriſtian churches in Which his 
apoſtles miniſtered. I would, therefore, willing- 
be informed, how the governors of proteſtant 
churches can make their title, or their appoint- 
went, under Chriſt, to govern, appear to the ſa- 


articularly, to govern in the manner contended 
42 by the learned Profeſſor, in the courle of 
bis Vindication? 

The moſt natural en e w 4 
Profeſſor s ſcheme, is for particular churches, 
:which, ex hypothefi, are parts of the univerſal 
_ viſible church, to apply to the univerſal wvifeble 
church, to have fuch governors appointed and 
properly authorized, under Chriſt, to ſerve their 


| disfactiam of the churches to be governed; and, 


could the univerſal viſible church accommodate 
them with fuch governors, - otherwiſe than by 


F them to the univerſal viſible head ; 
| whoſe 


* 


ſeveral occaſions as they ariſe. But, then, how 


1. 


| TY 1K. Afi e 
D 


whoſe ſubſtitutes che goyernars, appointed by 
him, of courſe muſt og "But Proteſtants, ' as 


obſerved above, would have their objections to | 
this ſort of appointment, a they abſolutely deny) 
that any ſuch character, as ; that of an univerſal 
viſible governor, has any buſineſs to interpoſe in 
any ſuch appointment; not to mention that 
for a particular Prote/tant church da apply to 
the univerſal vi Able church, on any ſuch account, = 
would be to give up that independenoy. which, e 


learned Profeſſor exprelaly INS, to belo 
each of them, jou 


There are ſome = tell Us, $i us. 
governors 1 take or receive this appoiniment-1 
Chriſt, by way of ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, | 
But this will hardly paſs with Proteſtants, who 
conſider that the pretended governors: of the 
univerſal viſible church ſay the very ſame thing, 
in aſſerting the plenitude of papal power. And 
it happens, that ſame Proteſtant Divines, of "the 
firſt account among us, in putting a" tiegative 
upon this claim of the Roman pontifs, have done 
it in ſuch terms, and by ſuch arguments; as chear- 
ly and undeniably” prove, that the claim df 
apoſtolic ſucceſſion, made by any church -· gover- 
nors, is not at 2 more admiſſible than the claim 
of the wing to * e of 86e Fete par- 


1791 


540 NI. I BEL 31 
| 981657 b 6 45 bin 3 
4448 | See Dr. Pins heres. on Marth, xii injitaled, 


Ritual Obſerwations to give lace 19 Charity but mare Net Fe: 
i the {ppendia, EE 5 * 
Mr. 


— Ko 
* as 


* Brzracr to the 


Mr. Latks, indeed; hath effectually blocked d 
15 this channel of appointment by an WM 
| which will admit of no rex. 
Some, ſays he, perhaps may object, Were 
4 ſuch ſociety [as the voluntary ſociety above- 
„ mentioned] can de ſaid to be a true church, 
4 unleſs it have in it a biſhop! or Peebbter, 
ec with ruling authority derived from the very 
© apoſtles, and continued down to the preferit 
times by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 


“ To theſe I anſwer, in the firſt place, let 
« them ſhew me the edict by which Chriſt has 
6 impoſed that law upon his church. And let 
4 not any man think me impertinent, if, in a 

. -« thing of this conſequence, I require that the 

my terms of that edict be very expreſs and poſi- | 

1.8 «tive: for the promiſe he has made us, that 

* whereſoever two or three are gathered together 
in his name, he will be in the midſt of them, 

e ſeems to imply the contrary. ' Whether ſuch 
4 an aflembly want any thing neceſſary to a true 

church, pray do you conſider.” Certain I am, 

e that nothing can there be wanting to the ſalva- 

„ tion of ſouls, We er is $ Iufhicjent to our "puts 

ws nay ol 2 1910 

It appeats, then, that our learned Profeſſor 
- hath left his premiſſes extremely ſhort and in- 
fofficient, 1 in this material article, for the ſupport 
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* Firſt Letter on Toleration, Works, fol. 1727. vol. ii. 
P- 236. | FP 
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of his ooncluſiqns. For the appointment of chch⸗ 
governors unden Chriſt, being the ſuppoſed: foun 
dation of thoſe rights, and that authority, which 
the Profeſſor. vindicates to them, and to which 
his opponents queſtion their title, it is by no 
means to'be taken for granted; but will require; 
on the part of OH VOICES me NT * | 
moſt explicit proof. Na , 


But we muſt take the Profeſſor's APA 8 
we find it; and the next point that comes under 
conſideration is the duty of theſe. churchgo-—- 
vernors. It is, therefore, the duty of thoſe 
© who: are appointed under him to ſuperintend 
and govern particular churches, which irs 
only parts of the univerſal, church, to-ſegire, | 
« and-promote, as far as they are able, tlie ue 
= faith and doctrines of the Sara, Find. 4 
LO PB Ne 7 | 
To. this the very candid Banne ghingaba 
Profeſſor credit for this appointment, and paſſing 
by ſome equivocal. words, which would other- 
wiſe, have required more immediate explanation, 
ayſwers as follows: “ This is as readily granted 
„as the other (the propoſition in the foregoing 
*« period) :, granted, however, not as a juſt de- 
« duction of a duty peculiar to church - governors, 
but of, a duty incumbent on every chriſtian 
man, on all the members of every particular 
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words ar far ar they are able, he ebuld not 


ad Jet, unhappily, Was as ch 


« chute E "=p t 
nd mh iy map eo 
Bur this Was e Profeſſor wante 
as, ; ke could 
: for, as the berührt of the Jury de- 

pended upon the nature and circumſtances of 


the appointment, which he had "reſted" upon bit ; 
wn bare word, and as he had limited the duty, | 


even with reſpe& to church-govertors, by the 


ſafely deny,” that it was equally the duty bf every 
chriſtian man, *who'ſhould have abilities equally 
with, a church-governor, to ſecure and promote 
the true faith and doctrines of the Goſpel z for 
this would have been to deny, that it is the duty 
of 1 every chriſtian to inſtru, exhort, and. admo- 


: 


| an afellow members as far as he is able. 


Bot the peraliarity could not, after all, be 
ſpared; and thus the aa. wee to 
recorer hs title to it. b Vn Ks l 

MN ws Mis duc, which is common 26 ll chriſtians] 
dis tw he dag ul by each, in ſuch a manner 
A is ſuitable to his particular ſtatio; and, in 
every ſociety, the ſtation of the governors of 
eit makes it their pecukar duty to take care, ay, 
« far as they are able, chat the other members 
af it, in their reſpective ſtations and callings, 
** advance the proper ends of it, oy vg 1 
ee and legitimate means p. 1 
Janni, p. 33. 

2 Second Findication, p. 28. \ Joly: 

Now 


> {V 


5 
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Noe the learned 1 85 bath 8 as. in 


expreſs terms, that * rhe only legitimate » means 


i of advancing and p eferyitg the true 'Teligion 
«of Chriſt, are faſtruacind in the Faith an 


. * dotrines, which he, and His apoſtles” in his 
name, delivered to ahlind, with exhortatiofs 
© and admonitions to attend to them, tb embrace 
e them, to perſevete in hem, and, By 4 plous 
* and virtuous life and converfirion; t bting 
10 forth the proper fruits of Boy } Pit 
p. zi | 8 i een DIES; JOE THE. en 


. d thus F 


ede the ſearned Prof,” then, y. ch 
limiting a common duty to particular. g 
underſtood to mean, that there Se 9 
to whole particular ſtatioh! it is un ultah T #78 
vance and preſerve” the true went 118 iſt 

as far as they are able, by %% le ſtimate 
bly or, that it is unſuitable fo the partictlar 
ſtations of ſome chriſtians to advance and pre- 
ſerve true religion, as fur as they are able, by 
any means whatever? If it be not unſidtabie for 
a ehriſtian, in any ſtation; to advance and pre- 
ſerve true religion," as far as he is able, by ſome 
means, what means muſt he make uſe of, if theſe 
ly legitimate means are b to his Ager 
as ſtation? 


Or, Sa che Pele Profeſſor beclndetfiood 
to mean, that theſe means are only then legitimate 
and proper means, when in the hands of church · 


c governors 3 


* 


, 6 1 
. ; and improper, and illegitimate in the 
hands of men in ather ſtations? I chis is this 
meaning, what is the duty he ſpeaks of, as common 
to all chriftians? And, if neither of theſe, is his 
meaning, what uſe would he make of his analagi - 
cal arguments, drawn from the government in 
every ſociety, towards proving the e he 
| om to vindicate to his church · governors? Or, 
lll 


y, would he be underſtood to mean, chat the 
Society he ſpeaks of, as inſtituted by Chriſt, biair 
elf, for the end and purpoſe of leading men, t 

eternal life, is analogour to every ſociety nen 
for temparal ends and purpoſes? - ei dt 

Jo theſe queſtions, [ DO. the. l 
Profeſſor will be obliged to give anſwers, for 


the, F 4. his concurrent, the xa 

\\ I 1 Milde ls ns 7: 
g "However, ene but conkider, p gia _paſlage 
I have juſt Cited, from the ſecond Vindication, as 
a, plain overture towards a compromile ; , e; and 
methinks I diſcern, even through this obſcurity 
and confuſion of language, what terms, would 
content the learned Profeſſor. — 1 it fl 18 che duty, 
« he tells us, of thoſe who are appointed, under- 
6 .Chriſt, to ſuperintend and govern particular 
* churches to ſecure and promote, 38. far as they 
are able, the true. faith and doctrines of the 
'> __ * 5 eh 


Now 


* 


true faith, G hben duty common to al 


1 chriſtians! provided hel might have leave to 
propriate the duty of eruring the true fuitli and 


doctrines of the r © nen TI 


governors." "277 X30 . 22 YE 8 * 8 


I 0 trüſt che duty of PRO £6: itt kf 
hands of the Laity, might be attended with Plent 
inconveniences: The people, in tliat caſe, mig 


pat in their Cham to the Tight” of ik, 2 


aſcertaining the faith, and ſoundneſs ini doctfittd; 


of their reſpedtive paſtoro een after hep h 
paſſed through the hands of of thelt 
governors:” Wheteas the gorernoks 8 
Church, having previouſly ſechred tlie Hu Taff 
in an eſtabliſhed confeſſion, the duty of pronbf 
{t in the terms of that confeſſion might B7 Kn 


hitruſted with chriſtian men in other tation. 1 


be learned Profeſſor, however, muſt exciſe 
us, if we take a little time ta conſider how far 
it may be adviſeable for us to accede to this par- 
rition of duty. We ſhall defire, in the firſt place, 
to o Knou, what he, means by the word ſecure, 
wh n applied to the faith and dodtrines, of the, 
Go pel! We ſhall, then, requeſt to be in- 
formed, againſf what that faith and thoſe; c dace, 
trines want to be ſecured ? Whether, with re» 
ſpect to cheir being recorded, they are not full as 
C 2 | well 


{4 


4 Svo6wpzbanalh. 
+ Now" it tems to every" dikeiy; tnt 
learned: Profbſſor Hi ata ww rhe promorin . xn 
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xxxvi PrxEFACE to the 
Well ſeeured in the 2 as in any unter 
archives in the keeping of church. god ernotß; ? 
And, with reſpect to their impreſſions « on the hu⸗ 
man mind or intelle&, whether church-governors, 
by virtue of any peculiar powers or appoint- 
ments, can pretend to ſecure any thing relating 
to them, beſides the bare outward profeſſion of 
them? ? And, laſtly, whether the duty of ſecuring 
the faith and doctrines of the Goſpel, when ap- 
propriated to church-governors, may not, at the 
long run, end in the application of a fort of 
means, nearly related to a Cardinals Hat and an 
Inquiſition; and more particularly, if the religious 
ſocieties they govern are inſtituted upon the ſame 
plan with every other ſociety? | 

I have now only to add a few words, concern- 
Ing the candor and ingenuity of our learned Pro- 
feffor, inthe management of his Vindication, which 
will ſufficiently appear by a ſhort compariſon of 
his Exordium with his Peroration. 
What he begins to vindicate is only © a ge- 
&« neral right, which governors of proteſtant 
© churches have to require aſſent and ſubſcrip- 
ce tion to the truth of so confeſſion of faith 
te and doctrines 1; which they, who can ſatisfy 
themſelves concerning the appointment of his 
church - governors, might be ready enough to 
grant him, as they may ſeem to imply no more 
Vindication, p. 1. 


than 


» 
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than a1ght v0 require ſubſcription, 46 che Serip: 
wres; and, likewiſe, as 33 he ſeems. e e | 
ſhy. of even; . arrempri ng tl pe of thy n 


fellon of his OWN church. ut they, who ſtoop 


to this dure, will find themſelyes drawn in With | 
A  wimnels, in the laſt page of the. pamphlet j | 


where he claims, for his church- governors, . 
right to ſecure the teaching of ſuch doarines 
& to 50 members of their church, as they oh 
* upon the belt information they can get, t 
tb agreeable to the truth of the Goſpel *, 1,9 
ail, which, if it mould be admitted, wou wala 
ſerve to vindicate the particular Senken 0 


every church in Chriſtendom, whether Pröteſtant 
or not: For will not the govetuots of the chüre! 


of Rome ſay; that they go pot 8 ben ibformas 


tion they can get? N eee 


The claim, we ſee, is foubtlell exalily- W 


might be, if che ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 


ment were loſt, and the doctrines of them no 
way recoverable, but by ſuch information as 
ſcraps of tradition, and mutilated and imperfect 
citations in ſome old books, would aſſord. Not 
the leaſt rgom is there left, as this, claim, is 


ſtared, for a ſuſpicion that the yrittey Goſpe), 


exhibiting, the very dodrines. of Chriſt 3 


apoſtles, is ſtill in being, and in a condition 10 


be conſulted by every man, 1 wants or N 
' Vindication, p. 18, : 
c3 Ed uu”: 


* 1 


Avi ill 1 10 be | 
Haf6rmation {Norte leaſt Thadow of a ſupßßg | 
"on, that, uþth the principles of the Pt 
1 every chriſtian not n may. if he 
Hill, Put is in g duty boun« to ſearch theſe Serip⸗ 
wen, for bis. own information, concerning the 
rule both of his faith and duty, and to fpllow 
+: 5 he finds there, at all worldly hazards. 
The whole is founded upon the preſumption, 
that, no member of the church, who. is not a, 
Eby rch-gavernor, may have better, or // good, 
or r indeed any information, concerning the agree 
ment of ſuch and ſuch doctrines with the truth 
of the Goſpel, but what, his church · governots 
are pleaſed to impart to him. And, what is the 
ſtrangeſt part of the ſtory, this claim is put in 
by the learned Proſeſſor, for the governors of 
proteſtant churches, even while he is pretending 
to ſhew the difference ga thoſe churches 
ind the church of Rome? 1 8 

The learned Profeſſor tells us, au K this 
« difference is remarkable. The church of Rome 
© cannot change its doarines, without giving up 
te its pretenſioꝑs to infallibility ; whereas Pro- 
* teſtant churches may be better informed at one 
22 at another, and may therefore change 

te them, without any inconſiſtency .“ 

That, however, is juſt as it happens. Before 
we get to the bottom of the page, we find there 
are caſes, wherein proteſtant church- en 

, Find. p. 18. 
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8 8808 Þ; PP4ThkOM — i 
Tm Flnogetheieenietlionsrat; their churches, 
Sichaye being (incoyfent 2% namely; without 
Achs a, weakneſs. and levity as is unbecoming 
« their 78 # and inconſftent with the truſt com- 
et mitted to them.” This caſe happens to de, : 


when they are led away by every one who 
thinks himſelf able to reform it; and as often 
c as any are found who dillike the faith and 
doctrines contained in it,” | 


To be fure, this is fairly and ingenuou/ly ſtared, 
as will appear by a ſhort view of Proteſtant 
Churches, with reſpeR to their confeſſions, ſince 
the commencement of the Reformation. | 

Some of the confeſſions in Proteſtant Churches 
have been e/tabli iſhed near two hundred years, 
during which time various remonſtranees have 
been made by the members of thoſe churches 
reſpectively, not only concerning the precarious 
dodrines contained in the confeſſion, but againſt - 
the e/tabliſhment of any ſuch ſyſtematical for- 
mularies as teſts in Proteſtant Churches. Even 
ſome'of the wiſeſt and beſt of the governors of 
thoſe churches have confeſſed, that requiring 
ſubſcription to ſuch formularies is a great impo- 
fition ; and have wiſhed to be well rid of. ſome 
things maintained in them, as matters of which 
no good account could be given, And ſuch, indeed, 
has been the language of the moſt eminent, or 
at leaſt the moſt liberal-ſpirited writers in all- 
n Churches, that they have eondemned 


c 4 them, 
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— 


. eee 

Fs copſequences, pr drann from their ; 
grincpliyand eee, een ut e 
* This, 1 fuppoſe, will * Gert}: Ache 


andid reader, tg be a different caſe lem that 
ae by the Profeſſor; Where it is repreſented 


2 


as If only here and there a conceitedrrong- 
bead, or no body knows wha, prętending to 

| character of a reformer, had. expreſſed. their 
1 5 lle of | the eſtabliſhed TOO" wp. 
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low hats theſe * are now, , and 
have been eſtabliſhed for the length of time 
abovementioned, church -governprs have never 
oce. taken their church · oonfeſſion into ſerious 

ſolemn conſideration ; never once ſubmitted 
it to the fair and impartia] examination of 
Jearned and unbiaſſed men; or ever declared 
themſelves ready to make ſuch alterations in it 
as might, upon ſuch examination, appear to 
be reaſonable, neceſſary, or edifying to the 
community in which they Preſided. Have they 
not rather diſcouraged all inquiries . into the 
real merits of it? Have not ſome of them for- 
tified their confeſſion with canons, and terrific 
menaces, to diſcourage all diſquiſitions of that 
tendency! Have not particular perſons heen in 
former” "WIS: perſecuted: in latter times brow- 


3% 4a&+ , ö beaten, 


"$2 6080 Ehiriox ahi 
hin qudimtiticedifof their even Modeſt; 48g 
reſpeetfu addreſſes r&their church. gon ctnots to 


73 eie, 


have ſuch m exiimined, N and, if il 
reformed? * 

To What N is it, het to ſay of thoſe 
churches, of whoſe governors this hath, been 
the conduct, that they. make no pretenſuans to in. 
fallibility * * "Ard. not theſe the genuine, the 
natural, the! conſtant effects of thoſe pret 
ſions'! bo To What purpoſe. is it to ſay of tho 
Proteſtant Churches, * have never beg be 
for better information, that they may be {7 oa 
informed at one time than another? To what 
purpoſe js it to ſay, that it is not neceſſary a 
Proteſtant Church ſhould always maintain the 
ſame doftrines, when nothing but, ſuch neceſſity 


can excuſe the refuſal of ſome Proteſtant 


Churches, even upon the moſt reaſonable re- 
monſtrances of piops and learned men, to review 
their doctrines ; and when it is faid too, by the 
fame man, and almoſt in the ſame breath, that 
it is unbecoming the office of church-governors, 
and inconſiſtent with the truſt committed to them, 
to change them; and this upon the diſingenuous 
and falſe ſuppoſition, that neither the remon- 
ſtrances, nor the men who have made them, 
were conſiderable enough to deſerye the leaſt 
regard? And, laſtly, upon what grounds can 
the learned Profeſſor pretend, that all Pro- 
ſeant Churchet are open to better information, 


when 


| Ali . r e 


hen - de himſelf maſt know, that ſome of hem 

bare ſhut up.their_confeſbons,in-ſuch, fertreſſes 
and inclofures, 3b ares < with, ;xeſpeQ. to a 
better e impenetrable and inageeſ- 
ſible. 6 er its. 200 864} LOU 

"Indeed, upon one ſuppoſition, mentioned by 
the learned Profeſſor, vis. That. Pr, teſtant 


Churches though. not infallible, are always ” 


the right, nothing can be more impertinent than 
10 ſolicit them to change any ching that has 
onee got an eſtabliſhment among them, Our 
learned Vindicator finds fault with this ſaying, 
as containing more ſmartneſs of expreſſion than 
Jufineſs of ſentiment. But the juſtneſs of Jenti- 


ment does not, I apprehend, come ſo imme- 
diately in queſtion, as the truth of the fact; 
and that is what makes the expręſſion ' ſmart ſo 
much. Be that as it may, the Profeſſor diſ- 


likes the ſentiment, and therefore would mend 


it; which he tries to do, by telling us, that 
though 'Proteſtant churches, or rather church- 
governors, are ever ſo wrong in their doctrines, 
yet, if they think themſelves in the right, they 
are obliged to abide by them ; againſt which - 
there would be little to ſay, if the Profeſſor's 
| conſequence were not, that the duty of church- 
governors, under this perſuaſion, leads them to 
oblige others, who are otherwiſe perſuaded, to 
abide by them too, on the peril of wanting the 
good N theſe churches and e 
have 


. 
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. others; fabi hf 
But, ufler All, 
upon, that © all goyernors of Proteſtang 
„ chntcher have” always thought rhe doctrines 
be of 'their'eſtabliſhed confeſſions to be right? 
Has the learned Profeſſor never heard of any 
of them, Who have held, written, or taught 
any thing contrary to the doctrine of the con- 
feſlion of his own particular church? If he 
has not, has it not ſtruck him with ſurprize, 
that ſo many men ſhould have ariſen, in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, for two hundred years 


not de ipfallible. 


ſucceſſively, with intellefts ſo exactly fitted to 
their reſpeQive confeſſions, ' as if both had 


been ſhaped together, like the coat and the 
lining, by the ſame ſtroke of the ſhears? But 


if he has heard (as who has not?) of Di 


ſentients among the governors of Proteſtant 
Churches, and thoſe in no ſmall numbers, was 


it fair in him to build fo much upon the con. 
trary ſuppoſition ? 


But I can forgive 95 learned Profelſor. any 


thing, even this ſpice of controverſial  artifice, 


in conſideration of his ſending his readers to 
Mr. Locke's firſt Letter on Toleration, and to 


the Dedication to Pope Clement XI. prefixed to 


Sir Richard Steelès Account of the State of the 
Roman 
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HE, akin. of the following ere ee 
1 - freely, confeſſes himſelf to be one of thoſe, 
who, in common with an eminent prelate, * have 
been ſeized with, chat epidemical malady of idle 

150 ujſionary men, Tr PROJECTING: ro RE- 

& FORM. THE, ,PUBLIC.?.!”:, Nor would he hare 
any reaſon to be aſhamed of claſſing 1 with ſo con- 
ſpicugus a character, were it not that he hath 
unhappily taken an antipathy to, that courſe of 
medicine, to which ſo many others of the frater- 
nity owe the recovery « of their bealth and ſenſes. 
He is ſtill, alas! labouring to bring. his project 
to bear, even when all, the world, about. him i is 
exclaiming at the folly of every one who is en- 
gaged in fo deſperate an enter prize. 

The honeſt truth is, he thinks the remedy 
worſe than the diſeaſe ; having ſeldom obſerved 
ny one of theſe patients Oey cured, but by 


* 742 


* See, The fh Dedication prefixedto the SR] 
The Divine Legation of Moſes, &c. publiſhes 1758, p. 5. 


the 


* PazrAd R to the 
tho appllentiot of ac hn which uſually opetares 
in the other extreme; and, in the ſhape of politi- 
cal ſpectacles, repreſents the public as too good to 
need reformation”; & ſort df vH, which; of courle, 
ends in a perfect conformity to the'principles and 
manners in faſhion, and not ſeldom puts the re- 
Je Fanatic ina hopeful way-of recovering with 
advantage, whatever he was in _ 1 x | 
by perſiſting in his former 74verie.. f 
Our ſage adviſers will, no doubt, Au 
chere is a middle way between thetwyo extremes; 
and that a man of prudence and probiry; having 
rr his talent at reforming without ſticveſs; ma 
well fir down contented, enjoy his own"opmion 
and practiſe his own virtue in ſome corner, lo 
of the way of tempration, and, for the reſt, leave 
others, who are willing to take the public a8 mc 
find it, to make their belt of itt. 
Io this ſober counſel, I, for my own Boyer 
ſniotild have the leſs objection, could I be ng 
that a neutral character in matters concerning pub⸗ 
lic ' reformarion, where talents are vouchſafed 
tho? ever fo ſparingly, were to be-juſtified'; and 
particularly where, as in this'countty, every mut 
may, within decent reſtrictions, n, as well as 
enjoy, his own opinſo-on. Of! 
There are certain - provinces ang" ſtations; 
where, if the public really wants to be reformed, 
they who occupy them muſt be at ſome trouble 
in 5 AE their own convidtions, before they can 
+ he 
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— may be; — by . 
conſider not, fram whom we are to look forthe ind 
creaſe of what is planted or watered by; axfiband. 
And wherever the obligation exiſts, I ſhould thin 


PER proſped of ſame diſeomfort, at chat 


amful period When, cvery man's final; account 
wall be called. for. 24411: e i 5! 1 Dk 


But, indeed, indolent neutrality: is notia-oome = 
mon, and hardly a poſſible, eſect of the cure per- 


formed upon idle and viſanary reformers of the 
public. Jdlene/5,.in the proper ſenſe of, the term, 
is not their failing. They are commonly perſons 
ef ackixe and lively ſpirita, who are not caſy us 
der want of employment? Their inexperience 
leads them into ſanguine hopes, that fame, ho- 
nours, and rewards. mult crown their labours. It 


is ſo groſsly and notoriouſly, wrong, it ſhouldnoe. 


acknowledge irs obligations ia thoſe, who iagercſt 
themſelves. to ſet it right, by the moſt ſubſtantial, 
inſtances. of its gratitude. And this is the idle: 
part of the character, in the —— ſenſe 
6 5 Fs But 


is, can hardly be vemoved out of view, hm 


— . 
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+ But when the aftriſhed vifobary finds his mf. 


take aud: perteives chat pudlie error, of the moſt 
palpable kind. has it champions ready armed av 


all points; and ꝓpragatod to diſpute every inch of 


ground with him chat nothing would be 


got by the unequal conflict but diſgrace, cons 


tempt, and - poverty ; human nature, and un im- 


patience to be figuring with eclat, commonly 


bring him over, without much heſitation, to the 


ſurer fide; where he ſets himſelf to act the part 


of a true proſelyte, that is to ſay, to reform bucł- 


wards, with a yjolence and precipitation propor- : | 


tioned to the ſuſpicions his new allies might eu- 
teftain of his hankering after his old deviations,” 
mould he not give the moſt nnn of his 
effetiual converſion. ; N 4040 Toba vat „ 

Were not the ſubje& of too wine a nature 


: (for the particulars above are to be underſtood 


of reformation and reformers of religious mat - 
ters), and were not the Dramatis perſonæ of too 
ſolemn a caſt to be exhibited in Comedy, one 


might give very divertfhg inſtances of this kind 


of frailty, in more than one of thoſe who have 
not only affected, with a kind of philoſophical 
grimace, to ridicule their own former conduct as 
idle and viſionary, but alſo, to fill up the meaſure 


of their merit with their party, have been the for- 


wardeſt to expoſe, reprobate, and, to the utmoſt of 


their good-will, perſecute thoſe who perfiſt in this 
en folly. 
The 


5 5 n 21 Ar 

"The ener, few; 
8 All their: difcouragements | 
chey may be ſaid; Me Abraham; agin/t Bope] K 
believe in hope. In the Erft ranks of their adyer- ; 
faries appear thoſe who joy Plentiful emolu-" 
ments from the nature and ben feruction ol. Ibs. $ 
e/tabliſhment, who are therefore concerned to ger 5 
fend every thing belonging to it, not becauſe * 
is typ, or reaſonable, or righteous in itſelf, or W with, 
reſpeR to the deſigu of the Ce, but becauſe: it 
it abliſbed. Wich litigants of this comple sion, 5 
arguments drawn from reaſon, from ſci cripture,... 
from the moſt notorious facts, are of no 7 
When particular anſwers fail them, they har May 
general ones at hand, which do their buſineſs | 
fedtually. Public authority, long poſſeſſion, the... 


concutrence of the majority, the danger to Nb 
lic peace from attempts to'intiovate, Re. Ke. "Ge. 
have ſuch a formidable appearance, even in the... 3 
een of ſom of the warmeſt friends of Reforms, 


10 


hom e nature and tenor of ſuch 26 duke 5 


near to ſtigmatire with 3 more heinous 3 
chan 7 and ſedition. 


d The 


razr to, the 


«The mae rd by Mr. Boyle in fo 


N a manner, that I cannot refit the tem- 
tion, of giving a pretty long extract from him, 
withour any, fear however e of. diſguſting the ſenſi- 


ble reader with the Prolixity of it, for which.the 


| juſtnels of. that great man's ſentiments. upon ſo 

intereſting a ſubj ect will make him ample amends, 

as well as furniſh me. With ſome reſlections ariſing. 

from the caſe as ſtated · by Bayle, compared with: 

_ the conduct of t the antiveformers. f in our on 
country. 8 | 

Jobn de Eaundi, a Parifian doctor of the Here, 


bonne, having, in the courſe of his learned d dic 


2 * 


quifitions, found out the falſehood of many le- 


gends and traditions concerning the. faints who. 

were honoured with places in the popiſh calen⸗ 
5 dats, made” no ſcruple to publiſh his diſcoveries. 
ard, in conſequence of them, to propoſe, that. | 


theſe iniaginary beings might be expunged from, 


thofe Calendars, Martyrologies, &c. as ogcaſioning 1 
an highly criminal ſuperſtition in thoſe ho paid: 


religious adoration to them. He even ventured! 
to attack the angelic doctor Aquinas, as charge 
able with great ignorance, or great inſincerity, 1 in, 


building his arguments againſt heterodoxy upon 
fabulous traditions. 


One Baron, a Jacobine friar, undertook. the- 
defence of Aquinas, maintaining, that * the tradi- 
tions he buflt upon had been derived from pri- 
« mitive times; that Launoi's. reſearches and con- 


_ © cluſions 
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55 Einer Bet e . 
| „ eats were the employment of #prigmarical 5 
Eine core concerned to obtain A great hm 
a good name; chat Lauma ought, like St. Thos 7 
nat, to kuve let things alone, den they were n 
. well; and that, admitting ſome of theſe tradi- . 
tions were of a doubtful anthority, or even; fa- 
* bulous, Launoi ſhould have paid a proper regard 
* to that maxim of the phyſicians, Malum bene 
= | ' pofitam ne maveto,? Which, being transferred 
= mto divinity, ſignifies, thar falſe traditions hich a | 2 
do not hurt faith, and promote piety, ought fo. be 
retained, and not diſturbed. nth wir Mr. 
Bayle thus reaſon s 
If all the circumſtancer ſet forth by: this 17 
tt cobine were true, there is no doubt but Feb 
* de Launoj was deſervedly condemned, .AS one 5 
Who, ro make himſelf talked of, and t fäflüf, 
'« bis ill nature, would oppoſe many general opi ; 
* nions, which had obtained time out of mind, to 
the advancement of piety, Vinhout detriment | 
& to the Faith. . | 
— But this is not the 1 of © our he 5 : 
cc bent doctor. The traditions he oppoſes have | | 
no good title, and his arguments againſt them 
« are unanſwerable. Now, in this caſe, it is 


4 plain, there ĩs all the right | in the world to bring 2 
0 "we moſt general and ancient opinions to a 12251 
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| Wi 8 Taste ex to the 0 
Ke] deſire it may be obſerved, that the reaſon - 
ing of this doctor were of ſuch force, as to. | 
| undeceive abpndance of people; but yet the, 8 
« abtiſes have not been removed. Things remain 
« upon the fame foot in Provence d and bee, * 
* They tell you fell che fame ſtories they told, | 
«your anceſtors, and you. ſee the fame, worſhi 
«and the ſame ceremonies. This proves .t 25 5 
% difference there is betwixt private 12 01 and 9 
| © the public. Particular people are moſt, of them, * 
one time or other, undeceived j and: yet the | 


"0G of the ppblic remains the, ſame,” . 

.  Aﬀer. which Mr. Bayle brings: forme: parallel 
inſtan NCES } fr om Cicera and Juvenal, to ſhew, that : 
Pals inſtitutions inthe Roman ſtate; kept their 
ground, againſt: eee of u wehen. 
And then goes on dus: 
er Than in 90 Ielibocd chav; who follow 

hahe ſteps of Job de Laumbi can ud Jay ſervice, | 
« whilrbings are only carried bf by Way of li- 

ſteraty diſpute. The patrons of fa E tens 
ill never fecede. They find their account 

to much in not bating an ace; -afd they” are | 

% powerful enough to ſecure: themſelves from 
« any. violence. Ihe court of Rome will ſecond 
cc and ſupport them. The Romiſh church ſeems 
«© ro bare adopted the religion of the god Texan. | 
1 N of the Raman republic. This god never 
b Where a ſictitious Mary ce an the 

car of che country, 1 b 
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Which was a 
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* people ſhould: 2 r dees nor yield an inch 
„i ground 1 to thielt e enemies. If any Pope.ſhauld 
« be willing to ſacrifice ſomething to the reunion 
of the ſchiſmatics, ſome inſignificant devorigns, 
« ſotne ſuperannuated traditions, he might ap- 
« prehend as great a murmur againſt bim, as the 
« Heathens made againſt the e Ppeage, of 
| * rhe/emperor Jovian.” $I E my 
He chen proceeds to give Jo modern, in- 
ſince of the bad ſucceſs of Reformers. Of 
the jeſuit Papebroch, and his aſſiſtants, who: at- 
t tempted to purge the Acta Sans e of may 
ci fabulous and ſcandalous particulars, for une 
eee the Carmelites and other monks pro- 
e cured ſeveral volumes of the ſaid Ai, ſo 
« purged, to be burned by the inquiſition of — 
6 leds,”—— Of Father Mabillon, who“ having 
®*.Jajd down ſome very good rules concerning the 
« worſhip of ſome faints, and the judgmem to be 
made of relies; was anſwered, PHH. ſcian, beal 
« ghyſelf reform firſt the worſhip paid in ſome 
«houſes of your order of St. Benedict to fiints 
«as dubious as any. He was likewiſe told of 
the injury he did the church, and the advan- 
«tage he gave to Proteſtants.”——-Laftly, of 
Mr. biers, who © ſet-up agginſt falſe relics, 
« examined where the bodies of martyrs lay,— 
4 | ppbliſhed ſome diſſertations upon the holy tear 
d 3 : «of 
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__ dot Pehdney ad upon St. Nemin. e be 

3 Mr. Bayle, was löſt labour.” The King's ccuncil 

4 ſuppreſſed His bob about St. Firmin, ay the 

biſhop of Amiens had condemned a letter he had 

publiſhed upon the ſame guęſtion LU 

Mr. Bayle's concluding reflection is as ben; 

„The fruits of à diſereet zeal are deſtroyed 

in the bud. They build upon this principle, 

e that it is dangerous to abrogate old cuſtoms; 

4 that, boundaries ought not to be eyed; 

: and that, according to the old proverb; we 

4e hould leave the minſter where we find it. The 

: proſperity of the Chriſtian Rome, juſt like that 

of the Pagan Rome, is founded upon the pre- 

4 ſervation of ancient rights. Conſecrations muſt 

ebe complied with; religion. will allow no alter- 

-- ation in them, ſed illa mutari vetat religio, et 

| 10 conſecratis utendum e. In our days, ſaid a 

A ſub- prior of St. Anthany,”. let us beware of i inno- 
- Fations *, WT 

We * then how it is: How numerous, 

| how well diſciplined the forces that are brought 

into the field againſt Reformers ; how able the 

generals that head them, and how determined 


b the whole body not to yield an inch, even to 


g | . the united powers « of piety, truth, and common 
i ; | ſenſe. 
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SON 1 Fas Bens fois! ins A 
9 But, Wee L hear a Zealous anti · reformer, 
Heady to his point, and not eaſilſy diſeoncęrted, 
ING. with, me to the following effeR : 
A Wwe ſee, indeed; from this repteſcntation'sf 
« Mr. Bayle, bow it it; but only, Hoto it is in '- 
| 1 * countries. Do bot Proteſtant chüf ches 
| _ 4 reprobate ſaior-worſhip of all ſors ! 4 Have AR "2 
«4 any ſuch inſtances among us of groſs, idolatry, 
as that of worſhiping an imaginaty ſaint? And 
* cant you prerend, there are any errors or cor- 
4e ruptions in the church! of England,. any ching 
like to have fo ill an effect t upon the people; as 
A the ſhameful ſuperſtitions attacked by the French 
. reformers above-mentioned? On another hand, 
eis it fair to put the Refortned' churches, nd - 
* particularly the church of England, Which pe- 
.* tend to no infallibility, and which are founded | 
upon principles of Chriſtian liberty, upon the .- 
4 ſame footing of obſtinacy. with the Sante ef 95 
& Rome, the very genius and ſpirit of which ex- 
28 elndes all examination, and all right of private \ 
6 judgment? And is it not upon record, that the 
.| church of Engiand hath made alterations i in her 
6 public forms, and doth ſhe not declare that. ſhe 
_ « js ready to make them again, upon juſt. and 
* weighty occaſions?” ani} i 
To the firſt part of this remoniſtrince I 7 | : 
that neither Launei, Papebroch, Mabillan, nor 
Tiers, made the leaſt queſtion about the Jawful- 
* of vorluping thoſe whom they eſtcemed to 
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to be rut relics" Te fdp not rhe leaſt do 


tl. pense: fo the | 
be real faind or venerating 1 could be 255 


or ſuperſtition in eicher 6 ""Abf, it bei 
preſuppoſed by chem, hat ſainit- worttilp {pov 


_ lawful and edifying, Lapprehend, it would not be 
of much ſignificance, with reſpect either to tlie 


piety or moral principles of the people, that they 


were under the deluſion which theſe reformers 
_ endeavoured to remove, Mr. Bayle, indeed, calls 
it a criminal devotion ; but, upon principles which 

he hath well explained elſewliere, it could not be 


criminal! in the party who intended his worſhip 
wo, 4798 bag If a o ogy Lan, was 1 


r* 


1 See or St. Ng his inward 85 of deyotion 


would be no leſs zealous and ſincere in the one 
caſe than in the other; nor would the merit of it 


ſuf er r Any diminution on accqunrt of a miſtake of | 
which he Was not, nor could be made, ſenſible. 
ART this is the circumſtance which gives all. its 


worth i Father Baron $ maxim, Malum beng bab. 1 


tum” P73 'movera, | F . 
The raſe, indeed, is different, a you fond 


from the comman peaple to their governors and x 
directors, wha were conſcious 9 the deluſion, and 


by {859t% 


c Ses bis Comment Philofph. fur ces paroles de J. Chrif, | 


es d entrer. Part II. chap. viii. where he undertakes 
prove, que la conſcience og dan; Perreat, woah memes droits 
* en fan PETE 
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ref) reſpeRtiye departments; and che whole (as ir ſeems 


Ars, Which are £qually proved to: want reformation 


at hand. i <A Ar 05.20 DILL. 


in fact will hold, To me there does not appear 
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pes TER — and refuſed x0 
15 ere, NS js, wauld be difiqule; * 
ſtzre che ative guilt of papiſh and proteſt- 
Ant _— in t Hike circumſtances, within their 3 


to me at leaſt) would turn upon the true unſwer 
'to this ſingle queſtion; Whether certuin partleu- 


among proteſtants, haye not as ill an effect upon 


'A proteſtant people, while they. continue ure 
formed, as the miſfake of a falſe ſaint for à true 8 


one has upon a papiſt, who believes GintArge2” 


hip to be an indiſpenſable duty? 1 forbeee” to” 


give inſtances, though chere are more than due 


With reſpect to the PRESET 


ut 


poſtulation above, I would beg leave to obſexye, . 


that Mr. Baylꝰs ſpeculations are founded upon + 

the nature and genius of religious eſtabliſhments , 

in general. Nor can the church of England take - 
it amiſs to be ranked with the church of Rome, 

nor the church of Rome to be ranked with a Par 

gan eſtabliſhment, ſo far as the parallel really and 


one conſideration which impeached the prudence, 

or obſtructed the ſucceſs, of Lanai, Mabillong'ot”" 
Thiers, that would not operate equally to the dif- "4 
reputation and diſappointment of an Engliſh Pro» © 
teſtant Reformer, In all exclyfove ellabliſhments, | | + 
NET HE IT Wnt Where 
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24 
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4 i certain ſyſtem of dodtrines, andzhe 
uſage of a certain routine of forms, and appropri- 
aàted to an order of men ſo and To qualified, chat 
order of men will naturally think themſelves in- 
-terefted that things ſhould continue as they are. 
A reformation might endanger their emoluments. 
For though it ſhould only begin with ſuch things 
us are moſt notoriouſly amiſs, 'the- alteration of 
which would no way affect their temporal intereſts, 
yet, by opening a door to farther enquiry. (Which 
would be the natural effect of it), their dignities 
and revenues might poſſibly be brought into que- 
ſtion, and be thought to need ſome regulations, * 
- Which it can hardly be ſuppoſed they would ap- 


prove. So that they who aſk, Who knows where 


{ai reformation may end? by way of giving a rea- 
ſon why it mould not be begun, are certainly not 
unuiſe in their generation. A man of ſenſe, though 
he may love his money better than any thing elſe, 
may, nevertheleſs, be capable of diſcerning. the 
| particulars where a reformation is wanted. 
For the reſt, the clergy of proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ments have been protected in their oppoſition to 
innovations by the higher powers, as well as 


hy monte and augurg. The commonalty i in out own | 


.couvtry, as far as ever I could ſee, are kept i in 
- their prejudices and adherence to their preſent 


fortis, by the ſame conſiderations and ways of a ar. 


sung that attach the vulgar i in other countries 
N . o 


- 
1 
* 4 
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— Examplecin'the renowned Tillotſon, what im 
the preſiding character in our church experienced, 
upon giving wiy to a. feformation of our public 
forms and ſervices, though in the leaſt important 
particulars, - The arguments againſt à xeform, 
taken from paſſeſſton and antiquity, and the expe- 
dience of adhering to ancient rights, have been as 
often and as warmly urged by ſome proteſtants 
in England, as by the orthodox in foreign lands. 
How dextrous we are at recrimination, the late 
Mr. White's*Letters to a Difſenting Gentlenian re- 
main a memorable and ſtanding evidence: Father 
Mabillon himſelf could not hear more of the ad- 


vantage he gave to Proteſtants, than the authörs 


of the Free and candid Diſquifitions have been 


told of the countenance they gave to the Engliſh 
Proteſtant Diſſenters f. And I am not certain 


that he would be miſtaken, who ſhould affirm of 


RC | 


tion, 1689, and moſt of the Sermons at Hutchins's Lectures. 

f «© This book of yours The Free and Cahdid [Diſquifitions] 
© will be a means to leſſen very much the credit and eſtima- 
« tion of the church of England in the eyes of many of its 
«© members, as well as to confirm and encourage the Diſſent- 
* ers in their preſent ways, perhaps alſo to increaſe the num- 
« ber of them, — Your Diſquiſitions, doubtleſs, will. be 
* conſidered as a grand Arſenal, ftored with ordnance of 
* almoſt all ſorts, fit to attack the church of England, which 
—— no doubt, will thank you for, and have 
*« recourſe to, upon all occaſions. Free and impartial Con- 


— on the Free and candid Diſqus s CEE DS. 


FW 
-t6 things of a worſe complexion*.. We have an 
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fg 
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| ſome who would be c pillars of ok 
of England (what Lal, r did of h 205 1 apSsr 


aries ) that the e [theſe D; Wh 
have rendered them 

ble, even with feſpect tt 

ſeemed to be given up oh all lands, till t hey. wer 


Pointe out for W by theſ e ele * 

= | 5 viſionary men, 3 14 at. Ine 

18 J To what the. alerations chat — been made ins | | 
_ our eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem amount, and.conſequently; , 
how far the church may be diſpoſed, to a famher., | 


reformation. upon juſt and eee 
will de ſeen by and by. dee Hos NN N 
Here | is more than fullicient, one Would think, 
to deter a reformer, who is able and deliberate 
enough to count the cot, from ever meddling with 
publit error, even with more than half the con- 
rage of Luther. A man muſt be in a very un- 
common fituation, as well as of an uncommon” 
ſpirit, even in this land of liberty, who | Is fil 
endugh to undertake the patronage of à cauſe 0 
to which ſo many, at different . Fon 


martyrs. Not always, indeed, by fire 1 Word. 
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. Verum concordiam Adel, PI dogrinz,. fuſtraiquerit 2 
Eraſmas, eo conſilio ut mutyum cedamus et condopem$y 
non tantum quod adverſarii prorſus nihil cedunt, nec. cedere 
volunt, quin potius rigidius et obitinatius nung omnia . 
fendunt quam unquam antea, etiam talia auſi nunc exigete, 

, quiz” "Inte Lutherum iplimet damnayerant, et Fee, 
Lu: apud Seckendorf, lib. ili. p- 53” To 
Ser Occaſional Remarks upon ſome late Surigtures 9 
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we pen eriahh, by har kills a fv, th „cho 
not 0 quickly, hiinger an A nkednel 3 
For the misfortune is, chat the malady of te- 
forming the public, is molt apt to ſeize upon 
choſe, whoſe profeſſion leads them to a more inti 
mate ſtudy of the holy ſeriptures; whoſe yiews 
in life, and ordinarily, whoſe ſcanty circumſtances: 
require, that they ſhould” preſerve ſome credit 
with their ecclefiaſtical ſuperiors, in order to pro- 
cure themſelves a decent maintenance. Nerhing, 
can be more fatal to ſuch, than a murinonus Piri; 
of reformation. They are matked of courſe Ad! 
forbidden and contraband men. A ſp prightly - 
demie was one day making ſome free obſervations... 
upon the Canons, before an eminent lage of the 
law: Beware, young man,” ſays the ing 
counſellor, * of the holy Mee, and remember that 


«there are PREP gn well : as burning iquiſi.,. D 2 
tions, + n 


11 1 399 ind 


But, alter all, ow who © can n get above theſe: , 
alarming conſiderations, or who are in a ſiuation 
not to be affected by them, will not be abſolutelyß 
deſtitute of ſome gleams of hope and comfort. 
over and beſides what reſults from the inward 
| teſtimony of having « done their duty. 1 


K ge 
„ad 


Mr. Bayle, as the reader hath ſeen, bre, 7 
that , the reaſonings of Dr. Launei had force 
« enough to convince abundance of people,” anti 
thoſe of courſe, people of the beſt, ſenſe, and the 


* 


pened 


molt rational piety. So, no doubt, hath»ir ap- 2 
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mil ee e % the 


pened to che plesders for 4 further reformation 0 
- in,our on church, many of whom. have been not 


à whit behind the Sarlenne doctor, either in the 
 eyidence of facts, 
ing. Nor is it unreaſonable to preſume, that, as 
N farther ee are ag. the number 15 


in the ferce gf their reaſon- 


been = to 1 Sabo, en if the: 
 rious and judicious. men on the article of a far- 


ther reformation, and the ſupercilious contempr 
with which the moſt reſpectful as well as the moſt - 
reaſonable of them haye been paſſed by, muſt 


7 detract ſomething from the eſtimation of thoſe 
whom the thinking part of mankind will ſuppoſe 


to be chiefly concerned to take notice of them. 
K will look like a combination to adhexe to the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, for ſome political purpoſes not 
fit to be owned; while no ſolicitude is perceived 
to relieve the reaſonable ſcruples of conſcientious | 


diſſenters, or to conſult the real neceſſities. of our 


own people, by ſubſticuting, in the room of hack. 


| neyed, and not always juſtifiable formas, more in- 


telligible as well as more animating methods of 


2 5250 eee e , 


enn 


a 2 81 fn men, many of whom Sc it appear, on 
other occaſions, that they want neither ion 
nor capacity to form an accurate judgment on i 
* a caſe, will hardly AY. us to think 
i ON them 


Pinar, ED re 


Sh in earneſt" in their weekly exhottations' to. 
christian piety and virine; or the zeal they oec. 
fiotlly expreſs” for the 'pioteſtant" religion and 
ernment.” Their dodrine, contraſted by the 

pradiice, , will Tobk 1 to the diſcerning part of the! 
25 is. if fag was meant by theſe terms. 


tical ef and areſblution t6 ſiippore/ 
and defend. that a al events, ARE CN, 


— | 125 


| 1 18 5 1 — 5 nours 1 edit FS. 
f of the parties ſhould be red 2 

VVA 
| then Gar the labours of theſe idle and e HE 


+-'This was — near being the caſe, when, i in des 
memorable year 1745. two of our leading churchmen ebuld . 
- not agree, whether, upon. the received ſyſtem of divinity, the; | 
Rebellion then on foot was to be conſidered as a jud 0 
upon tlie fare, or only upon particulars. The difference, hay: 
T ever, was happily compromiſed in the following manner 
In che mean time, moſt polemic Sir, — oct A 
© however different e may go in other matters, T, e 
© RENCE AND SUPPORT . OUR. HAPPY CONSTITUTION: // 
And, that I may bring the matter as near to you Iii be 
1c 1 have added, and to myſelf 7] as I'can, what other conſti- 
« tation but this, let me aſk you, would have heaped CB. | 
« lorfrips, Archdeatanries, Prebends, &c. with Jo liberal e Kunde. : 
«and on ſa worthy a ſubje& : This was an argument ad; - 
utrumgue, which would admit of no demur; and 
ſuppoſe, they ock hands, and parted friends, 9 . 
A men 
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thoſe, at leaſt, who are now pining away in de- 


with all their EE of aſſerting chriſtian li- 


man authority. 


3 | 
Pian t th. % 


men may come to have their weight; fp fome of, 


4 Py 
. 


foonding obſcurity, under the frowns of 
difobliged ſuperiors, may pollibly live to ſee the 


way they haye been preparing, gradually open- 


ing to the accompliſhment of What all well-in-. 
formed chriſtians and conſiſtent Proteſtants have 


3 and fo ardently wiſhing for in 


Vain. | 

But let this 3 when it will, che 4 
will not get half ſo much credit by a reformation 
into which ſhe is compelled by an unwelcome ne - 
ceſſity, as would attend her undertaking ir freely 
and of her own bounty; and there is one con- 
deration above all others, in which- her honour, 


is intimately concerned, that ſhould difpoſe her 


to think of it ſeriouſly. 
It is an objection ahichys hy- turns, is bt 


made to all the reformed eſtabliſhments in Europe, | 


that their reſpective Plans are too narrow and 


citcumſcribed ; nor is it to be denied, chat, along 


berty, they have, more or leſs, impoſed upon 


their members certain doctrines and modes of 
worſhip, for which ey have no other ns "oe 


* 


When this is objected to any of has as in- 
conſiſtent with their original foundation, the holy © 
ſcriptures, they conſtantly appeal to the practice 
of each other, as a common 3 of them 

all; 
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Be The legenad. and exotifent, Das Mp hay 9 9 
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title of, thief and leading branch of that great EIS 7 
communlty,.. Which goes under "the Genoninationaf : Fwy; 
the _REEORMBD even . Whar-preſeriptiy®'gr. = 


ſuſicient for, 1g Fyrpale, Abet ſhe, accepiaahe RL 
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N 2 l 125 90 4 | 
chfia, que" nut! prine n e 365 n | 
in dhe Englich, I ciinle Graigeds Meſbrim, by "the 

Princeps, meant only, rhe moſt « confiderable. mY 

repreſent the church of under the idea of Ts Je 

of the;Nonepiſcopdl Pa onto 21, in good latin 20. 
thorg, afien-Ggvifies, e order of time.“ 

 Fertia's Life of Erainun, vol i. p. $54] Ae chat fans 

excluded by the Ne nunc of, neither is, brett dat | 

church of E was the ff church that Was 
Ie is jute ee eonfiderable. 

sn — acquiſition to the chien 41 * RR 
well as the 4z-rary, commonwezlth;'and-is. well worth e " 
peruſal of thoſe 118 would not Wen nen falſeiagd* ;-- "= 
fallacious views which the conduct of both J 2 
with reſpect to facts aud ſyſtems, has Ra R — 3 
Hiſtorians. Dy, Maclaine' tranſlation and. notes hasgg i - 
_ general, great merit. mem un 3 


| ';* We think, e- Jearned Bilhop, « ow 

289 the beſt; every body'thijiks i it far — . 
4 2 Gee en Preber. it io ch e 
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OR.” Dads cx ets 


We mpoſitions come to be objefted to 1 | 
ſhe hath the condeſcenſion to alledge in her de- 
fence, the uſages of ptoteſtant churches abroad ; 
. hay,” hath ſometimes been humble” enough” to 
take ſhelter under the practice of the diſſenting "0 
_ Churches at home,—thoſe vety aſſemblies, which, 
on other occafions, ſhe hath refuſed” to'acknow- 
ledge as ſiſter · churches; a degree of humility, 1 
| in. my poor opinion, much below the dignity of 
a leading church, which ſorely ſhould maimain - 
5 Yer ground, and yinidicate her practice by ori- 
gina! authority, "without accepting any ſupple- : 
mental aid fromm the  extimples of thoſe, whom, | 
in every other light, the looks Tpon's as. 8 65 & 
| Pn leſs than her inferiors, 


But, would the church of England, ONE per- 
_ fedtly atchieve this honour of being the leader 
. and chief of all Reformed eee T he wy 223 


17 


| „be eee, the Colca to a de and. | 
the Greeks to both.” Which is explained to mean, that 
every one thinks the church of England the next beſt to his 
own. * But this,” ſays Dr. Mayhew, „is ſaid without 
« proof.” Second Defence, p. G. And mark what a bitter pill 
the Doctor gives us in the room of this faveetmeat, with 
which we treat ourſelves, ** There is indeed,” ſays he, 
« oxe church, a very ancient and extenfive one, which it 
* may naturally be concluded, for a reaſon that ſhall be 
* nameleſs, conſiders the communion of the church of 
1 England the next beſt to her own.“ Ob/erv, p, 137. For 
my part, 1 ſhould think we are well off, if, for this name/e/+ 
reaſon, all other * do not think- our en the 
werfbut one, | + e e 


. open. 


| — block out of the way of her weak 
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Let her be the #r/#-120 remove every 
if, 
ſo ſhe will needs call them) but ES: 
fellow-chriſtians, Let her nobly and generouſly | 
aboliſh and diſavow all impoſitious, all bonds, 
and yokes, all beggarly elements, diſagreeable to 


| the ſpirit and deſign of Cbriſlianity. Let ber re» 
move all grounds of ſuſpicion of her hankering 


after Romiſh (ſuperſtition, by:renouncing every 
rite, ordinance, and ceremony, which may nouriſh 
this jealouſy among the Diſſenters, and for which 


ſhe is driven to make apologies, thar ſo remark» - 


ably contraſt her pegs to an authority to 
decree them . Let her do this, and ſet the 
glorious example to the other Proteſtant churches 
of Europe, and then will the be juſtly entitled to 


thoſe encomiums, which, while ſhe aſſumes them 
in her preſent ſituation, will only "paſs with the 


judicious fot the meaneſt- * all. mean thiogs, 


ſelf-adulation. | 


But to wave our ſpeculations 651 * 8 


and to come to a few plain fäcts. Let us take a 
curſory view of the ſteps taken, by authority, to 
reform the church of England, after the ſettle- 
ment of it by * Elizabeth's Act of F 
1 
Elizabeth would enter into no ß with the 
old Puritans to alter or reform uy thing. They 


m vid. Canon * and tho Rube at the end GRE 
Communidn Service. 
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xxiv | Puzracet the 
were delivered over to Parker and Whitgift, for 
correction only; which the latter exerciſed with 
ſo unfeeling a hand, and ſo far beyond his legal 
A powers, that, upon the Queen s demiſe, he began 
| to be terribly frighted ar the approach of King 
| Janes firſt Parliament; and it is DO 
n his apprehenß ons haſtened his 2 


He lived, however, to be preſent at che Han- 

.. pton-Court cobferenee, where all objettions \ were 
| happily ſilenced by the commodious maxim © 

No biſhop, no king. The whole affair ended wi 

extravagant compliments to the royal moderator, 

which ſome people, who were not puritans, 75 

thought chriſtian e ſhould pot have carried 
ſo far. * Gt Ee en 


Ng he 
_ Bartow's . account of it might well enough 


haye. been called, 4 Farce of three AG, 6 as it was 
played by bis Majeſty s Servants, at Hampton - 
Court, Cc. But it proved to be no \ farce to the 
poor conſcientious puritans, with whom James 
faithfully kept his promiſe, wiz. that. er if they 
« would not- conform, he would harry them out 
« of the land, and even do worſe n. Accordingly 
many of theſe worthy confeſſors found it more 
eligible to quit their country, and to ſeek their 
peace in an uncultivated deſart, than abide the 
fury of the biſhops. And when they, who firſt 
| fled to New England, had nes; this 3 comfort- 
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n Fuller's Church Hiſt, B. x. p. 19, and He * Hiſtory 
of the Preſbyterians, B. xi p. 376. 
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able hm he * of government Was 
maſt eruelly interpoſed; to deprixe thoſe, who 


would have followed their brethren, of this relief, 
chat che biſhops might not loſe the ſatisfaction 


of tormenting them at home *. And afterwards, 


when, in the reign of Charles I. theſe. refugees 
began to be happy and proſperous, the malicious 


Laud, that they might reap no advantages from 


their induſtry, commercial genius, and chriſtian 


liberty, contrived to cramp their trade by fooliſh. 
proclamations v, P, and, to complete their mortiſica 


tion, was upon che point of ſendigg them a BI· 


$H0P with a military force to back bis authority, 
if the Scots had not found him other buſineſs d. 


Fuller tells us, humourouſly enough, that, * 
the Hampton · Court conference, many cripples | in 
conformity were cured of their halting therein, 
&« and ſuch who knew nat their own, till they 
* knew the King's mind in this matter, for the 
e future quietly, hr the cremes of the 
* church *. 3 


It is more than Gobable, that = himſelf 
was one of theſe cripples, till he talked with his 
| biſhops ;. the time had been, when he could no 
more get theſe ceremonies, than his new puri. 


7 


9 See TindaPs 1 gvo. Wii vol IX. p. 312395. 
Macaulay, vol. I. p. 67. But above all, Wiljon, p 7 

KRuſßbæwortb, ſecond part, p. 718. | e 

1 Heylix's Life of Laud, p. 349. Pg 

F: Fuller's Chureh Hiſtory, B. x. p. 21. 
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tan ſubjects, and whan he talked againſt thoſe of 
the church of. a oye in HAY with ut 
22 contempft 


No doubt but, ben the event of this ht 
- ence, there was a conſiderable falling off. So it 


will always be in fuch cafes, even wich thoſt who 4 


know their own mind well endugh. Bancroft pre- 
tended to Spor ſtvod, Archbiſhop of St. ac 
that, wen the rolls were called of thoſe who 
oth tj and were depoſed,” which was ſome 
ears after, they were found to be forty-nine in 
J « al, England, whereas the miniſters. in that 
« kingdom axe reckoned nine engl. a 
7 above t. toy [ ory hey 2 


:Flt {Bancroft probably aber to tell wi Wer 
Spotſewood, how many ſhiploads he had terrified 
ee countries v. It might be 100, that he 


3 


fofe 0 perſecue; poor, Friendleſs, Ke moneyleſs b 
men, who had nothing wherewithal to buy off 


£04 


their cenſures, nor any patrons to protect them. 
There are authentic accounits, that the Noncon- 
formiſt miniſters were not ſo ip Wa even, in 
| Bancy 7 5 reign, a 
„ He called the Engliſh W * an Bid maße in 
Engliſ; which wanted nothing of the maſs, but the lift- 
* ings.” Calderav:od, apud Harris, p. 25. 
tt Syorfarord?s Hiſt. of the Church of Scotland, p 470 ha 
Heylin's Hiſt. of the Preſbyt. p. 376. Calderaverd ſays, that 
the number of filenced and deprived 5 
ſion, were 300. Altgre Damaſtenum, Prieſat. 20 
u Seg Occaſional Remarks, Part II. p. 9—95 3. 8 
p ; 7 ut 


| FIAT Evirron. - n 
But perhaps a litle"anecdbte; preſerved by a 
- ſenſible and candid conformiſt, may help us to 
account for this groſs miſrepreſentation. In 
© the year 1669, ſays he, we had ſeveral articles 
c ſent down to the clergy, with private orders to 
« ſome, to make the conventiclers as few and in- 
* conſiderable as might be. The eighth and 
laſt was. this, Whether, you do, thint they might 
«he. r __ 1 _ 
x e orb 0, hr Age HR. f 


the civil ee. to do this Hietibbica cal 
-drudgeryidt the prelates, while the nonconformiſts 
were eſteemed conſiderable for their numbers 
and quality. Even . berge ih N enen Eg 
have boggled at this. WA: mon bau 5 


gl But $potfacocd's betete upon Ranch re- 
rt, "mult tot be forgot. Such a, noiſe, ſays 
Ke, vill: a few dj ddl make, in aby lociety 
„ here they: are erated,” Experience hath 
Thiwn, that the more ſuch FE} are tolerat- 
ed, the leſs noiſe they make. But Spot/wood, by 
the word folerated, meant, ſuffered to live. No- 
thing Uke 4 balter to malte a" man ceaſe his. 


| 
DOG, J envy; 0 
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7 i bares to the 
: WW hat the puritans aimed at, and * 


tai by this conference, may be ſeen in chat ex 
celleut reſctipt called; the millenary petition, pre- 
ſer ved by Fuller (no bad model for a reforma · 
dan even ig, theſe days);, whar, they, did obtain, 
was impriſonment, depoſition, and exiles, „ 


ar e violence with which the raling -biſhops 


drove on during this and the firſt part of the / ſue · 


deeding reign, (over which a goad . antured man 
would throw a cloak, if he could find one large 


enough to cover it) loſt them firſt their ſeats in 
Parliament, and afterwards Ken en 


authority. - „ 1 920 


4&8 


1Q2 Of thoſe great and ile men en 
he parlament of 1641, (and greater, or wiſer, or 


more of them at one time, England never faw®) 


All were not of "0s g with reſpect tothe 


biſhops. © ⁰ẽð1 50207 a SE - 

Some thought dine; pee delinquents be- 
ing puniſhed for examples, the arder might T6- 
main; wich ſuch limitations, as would prevetit its 
Pein miſchieyous far the time to come. 


ie 
With this view, archbiſhop Uſher d drew up kh 
plan of the reduftion 15 1 iſcopacy; and would *. 


TIFKL | 14149 q55b ode infor er 


') 196 But Crewwell ſabdugd Neben when this ſpirit {of 
Liberty] was at its height, by a ſucceſsſul ſtruggle againſt 


court oppreſſion, and while it was. conducted. and ſupport- 


ed by a. ſet of the greateſt geninſes for gauernmant the quorld 
ren fare embarked together in one common cauſe.” Notes 


upon 'Pope's Eher o man, edit. 1743s quartoF'P4 103. i 1 & 


. | 5 biſhops 
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biſhops. hare contented themſelves wich the 
powers reſerved to them in that plan, ſome have 


ſuppoſed they might have ſaved elyes, and 


very probably the king... 
But they were wiſer. They ſup of ing 


| iger i ih e Feels ua 0d as if 1 


ever the crown ſnould recqyer the p 


claimed by James I. and Charles I. Epiſcopacy- | 
muſt riſe again with that, in all its pomp! and 
laſtre, and in a condition to bring all thoſe -a 
had or ſhould oppoſe it, to effectual repentance; 


anch in this, fuch of the biſhops as lived to the 
year 1662, found they had not been miſtaken. 


This may be called the ſecond attempt to 


reform the church of England, Whether it miſ- 
carried for having in it too much, or co f 
epiſcopacy, would be hard ta ſay. in 2397: lis 
The third was the Savoy conference; 1661. 
Charlgs U. impatient to accompliſh his.reſtora- ' 
tion, and having ſome miſgivings, ſuggeſted 
probably by. Lord Clarenden, that the. noncon- 
forming paxty might ſtill be ſtrong enough to give 
bim ack uneaſineſs, publiſhed a declaratian at 


. 2 *, 1 giving th the preſbyrerians l 
„en the deep ſenſe of this danger” ſof the old fencing 


and big work} 4 I ſet myſelf to try, whether term f 


nb. pub] concord might be obtained The 
bebe n Joined. The King greatly encouraged 
s By D Decharation at Bux pa, and that againſt 
* debauchery. Next by perſonal engagiug us in a treaty . 
wich the biſhops, and his promiſe that he would -draw 
netic AE, oy . © two 


9, 
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two things, Which were never intended to be 
carried into execution, but upon the extremeſt 
compulſion: 1. A new model of the church 


of England. 2. Where this ſhould fall ſhort of 
_ Hatisfying tender conſciences, all poſſible eaſe 


and relief, by a large and comprehenſive tolera- 


a4 54 enthalt non u 9c N net * 51 


' Charles ſoon ſound that the diſſenters were in 
10 condition to moleſt bim. Nevertheleſs, as 


the royal word was given twice over, ſome ſhew 


muſt be made of keeping it.- And this produced 
che Savoy conference ſo called ; à complicatian 
of fophiſtry, hy pocriſy, and virulence, on thle 
part of the W hardly to be paralleled n 


n ift rp. don „EH ox 
pop 


Carendon, Shelton, 1 Morley, rere the eon- 


Auctors of the Drama, the two latter true ſons of 


" Bineryft and Laud. Clarendon paſſes wih many 
for a man of integrity, ſeduced, in this inſtance, 
partly by his own nen en che atrifi- 


e N %% 210 Vo inuoIwnr' uri 

51 0 *n ” 116299108 978d higoo od 
* them to meet us, if we would * 

<< 1 we could. Then dy his gracious PDeclargti . 


leoscernin g ecclfiaſtical affairs] « and O den, there 
given of our loyalty and rhi6deration; Then ho. 
+yi$--commiſſion to treat for the alteritions of the li- 


 2\rubgy. But the-biſhops denied che need of \ahy;alters- 


"4% tions.z-- and -the conyocation caſt by the age, tedul- 


% ;;and iſſued all in the A of Uniformity.””, Baxrzs's 
Life by Hlvefer, Appendix p. 1 20. See, Oc Remarks 


. 17. Biſhop 


upon ſome late ſtrictures on, The Confeſſonal, Part I. p. 


I® 
OT... 
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Biſhop Burnet puts the inflexibility of Clarendon 
towards the nonconformiſts, to the account of 
his gratitude to the biſhops, for the ſervices they 
did him in the affair of his daughter's marriage 
with the duke of Tor b. If this: was the caſe, and 
if Clarendon was otherwiſe inelined to moderate 
and healing meaſures, more ſhame for 780 e 
ho required ſuch a requitaliu. 
Hut, upon che ſuppoſition that Lord n 
had really rhe leaſt inclination to relax the terms 
of conformity in favour of the diſſenters, he muſt 
have been” the. moſt difingenuous man thar. eder 
Hved. For; in the poſthumous hiſtory of hig 
| Life, publiſhed 1759 he lays it 'down for a:mp- 
hm, that, nothing but the ede exttution 


* % ; 2 % 


'* of men, Wen to Wee „What 

could a vindictive ow of thoſe times have 

aid more E („temat 16, naw c 101. 
Be it here ede char. Lonk Glenindin Hasse 


this account of his own Life at Montpelier; when 
he could have no temptation to diſſemble. Did 


"he thetr akeays think fo highly of eſtabliſhed et - 
.clefiaftic cal forms, as this maxim imports? Cer- 
| daily not, if we may judge from typ of his elfiys, 
written likewiſe. at Montpelier, the one, On the 
regard dus to-antiquity, the other, On multiplying 
; controverſies. However, if any one chuſes to add 


ky Lord RT. the K e in che laſt chapter 


7 | 
: MJ L +» LY, Nees * a0 1 
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of this work, of great churchmen Jabowging un- 
Gur invincible prejudices, I have no objection . 
Clarendons removal from the helm made a 
; * a faurth attempt to reform the church of Eng- 
land, in the year 1668, in which the undertakers 
on the fide of the church were ſincere and hearty, 
Theſe undertakery were, judge Hale, biſhop Wii. 
Tim, Dr. Tillotſon, and a few more, with the coun- 
. tenance of the lord keeper Bridgman, Men, 
one may venture to ſay, of ſufficient abilities 
and integrity go recommend a plan of Church» 
reformation to any Chriſtian government. 
But, ſays Burnet, what advantage ſoever cho 
* men of comprehenſion might have in any other 
tec reſpe&, the majority of the houſe of commons 
e was ſo poſſeſſed againſt them, that when it was 
known in a ſucceeding ſeſſion, that a bill was 
« ready to be offered to the houſe for that end 
&« [drawn by lord chief juſtice Hale], a very ex- 
© traordinary vote paſſed, That x no bill to that 
6 purpoſe, ſhould be received e. | 
Ho the houſe of commons came to be fo poſe 
feſed, or perhaps how it came to be known 
that ſuch a bill was prepared, is fairly accounted 
or by the following anecdote: 
Bishop Wilkins, who was, a candid, ingenu⸗ 
| bad ous, and open-hearted man, acquainting biſhop 
Hard [SETH lord biſhop” of Saliſbury] with 
« the whole matter, hoping to have met with 
6 bis concurrence in it, he [arg] fo beſtirred 
2 HFiſt. O. T. vol, I. p. 260. * 
2 To * himſelf, 


\ 


444 
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ee and; oh; bis friends, and made ſuch a 


X; E chat nothing could be done in it. 


This ſame biſhop Mard, e e his farmer 
errors to be forgot (for he had complied dur- 
| * ing the late times, and held in, by taking che 
* covenant), went into the high notions. of a ſe - 


vete conformity, and became the mot f 
„Feb the benegn 

To finiſh his character: « He was 6 far in 
« cenſed with ſome things contained in the firſt 


Pr. Daniel Whithy's Proteſtant Reconciler, that 
<< He öbllgen Bin to make a retractation. Wick, 
I had room, I would add in the margin, j uſt 


as it was impeſed by this ſteady, Holding · in biſhop, 
As it may ſetve for a precedent, in caſe retracia- 

lions ſnould once more come into faſhion. Etan- 
not forbear, however, putting e 
" 6btlanious; \propolitions aim a Cat] B 


| oc ?? 
4 Caleny's Abridgment; p. an, 1 u, E. 192. 
11. 1 it e eee is In wh on Fn the 
Ig of Gul, that is not antecedently neceſſary. '\ 
4 The duty of not offending a weak brother is lacan teu cih 


ah bumas authority of making laws concerning indifforeat; things. 


78 


Qu. Are theſe propoſitions ert hodar, upon the principles of 


the ALL 1A Ae or are they not ? See, A Hare Account of Dr. 
ih, P · 6. iii 
But e Dodor "Rr to He des times, and 


a another fort of a biſhop i in that ſee; and in a ſermox . 


Matth, xii, 8 intituled, Ritual Obſervations % give | 
5 Yate iſhed in 1720 with ten more, and — to to 
"Biſhop" 2225 ) may be ſaid in effect to have che ſe 


_retraBations, Dr. V. 5 found' hinuſelf obliged to change 
_ Some 


rt of [the learned and truly antipapiſtical] 


_ PRRTA4 C E 70 the 
Some ant attempts towards an accommoda - | 


tion with the proteſtant diſſenters, by abating in 8 


the terms of conformity, were afterwards made 
during the reign of Charles I. particularly in the 
. years 1673 and 1674. Popery was then making 
fo, formidable a progreſs, that even Morley and 
Ward were frightened into an appearance, at 
leaſt, of deſiring to make room for the noncoji- 
formiſts i in the church, as an acceſſion of ſtrength 
inſt - the common enemy. Calamy, in bis 
Abridgement of Baxter: hiſtory, hath given 
ſome particulars, and a ſketch of abatements 
drawn up by 3 at the deſire of Lord n ; 
in the year 1673 b | 
«> Morley's e is highly painted. « The 
4. " biſhop of Wincheſter, that it might not ſeem to 
40 be for nothing that he oft pretended to be of 
55 10 ſo peaceable a diſpoſition, furthered an act on- 
| &\y.t to take off the aſſent and conſent {to the 
te ook of Common prayer}, and the renunciation 
« of the covenant. But, when other biſhops were 
© againſt even this ſhew of abatement, he told 
< them openly in the houſe [of lords], that, had 
et it been but to abate them a ceremony, he would not 
h i have ſpoken in it. But be knew they [the dif 


his opinions on ſome other ſubjetts, whereof an ackount 
was given to the public, in a little piece intitled Dr. Whitby" $ 
| Laf Thought, with a candour and fincerity of which it is muck, 
to * regretted that we have not more exam ples. 
d From p. 338. to 343. 
7 « ſenters] 


* 
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14 hs bound to the ſame things till by 
© other, clauſes or EY Wn 10 were re- N 
cc pealed i. 42 7 0 
i Tbid. p. 340, but more Nee Barter: a | 
Sylveſter part Hi. p. 140, 141. Morte, upon ſome occalions, 
affected great candour and moderation towards ſcrupulous 
Nonconformiſts. He told one of them (Mr. Samael Sprine) 
ns « he muſt not philoſophize upon the words ear and 
« conſent; nor ſuppoſe that the parliament did by Men mean 
« an act of the underſtanding, and by conſent an act of the | 
„will: for no more Was intended, than that the perſon fo 
1 declaring, intended to read the book,“ adding, that “ if 
© he (Sprint) would make the enen in the words of 
« the Act of Uniformity, and then ſay that thereby he meant 
no more than that he would read the  Common:Prayer, he 
Ke would admit him i into a living.“ Calamy's Account, &c. 
p. 341. They who drew up the Act of Uniformity, 14 Car. 
II. would hardly have acquieſced in this anphilafephical 
doctrine. In the year 1663 an attempt was made for a.decla- 
ration of ent and conſent injoined by the act of Uniformity, 
to the ſame effect with this explanation of Biſhop Meri: 
but was rejected with indignation, as an alteration wherein 
was neither juſtice nor prudence. Calamy ' Abridgment of Bax- 
ter Life, p. 205. Mr. Olyffe, and the late Biſhop Hoadley 
were of the ſame mind with Biſhop Morley. And though, per- 
haps, the biſhops of the preſent day would aſk no quettions of 
a candidate, how he underſtands the aſſent nor conſent which | 
he is required to declare, yet, I dare fay, they would not al- 
low him to explain his declaration in Biſhop Mor/ey's ſenſe 
in ſo many words, Nor, indeed, do I think that a declaration 
limited by ſuch an explanation would be %, This, h 2 
ever, is an inſtance of what has often been ſuppoſed, . 
the greateſt ſticklers for conformity have been Rif.canvifcd 
that the forms by which it is enforced are inde/en#2/e. 'Suc 
men as Morley could not but know, that, if the parliamen! a 
had meant any thing but what they plainly expreſſed, t he OG 
might have ſound words 1 for — purpoſe, withoubTeaving 
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This is ſo black and infamous, that I. ſhould 


hardly blame :a»zea/oyr:churchman, who ſhould 


demur to the competency of the evidence, as 
coming from a diſſenter. There it hath ſtood 
however, for above fifty ears, eee 


b us far as I know, by any One. N #416 8. 


In the year 1675 there was a eee 
order to a comprehenſion, between Dr. 771 1 
and Dr. Stilling fleet on the one part, and ſome 
diſſenting miniſters on the other; and matters 


being brought into a fair way towards a. compro- 
miſe, the biſhops Ward and Pearſon were to be 


told in confidence, and upon promiſe of ſecreſy; 
by the two Doctors of the eſtabliſhment, © how, 


« far they had gone, and how fair they were for 
46 agreement.“ The event is related by Dr. Til 


lol ſon in a letter to Mr. Baxter, as fol lows: Ji 
« Sir, 4 


I took the firſt opportunity, after 1 were 
with us, to ſpeak to the biſhop, of Saliſbury 


[Mardi], who promiſed to keep the matter pri- 
cc vate, and only to acquaint the biſhop of 
&« Cheſter [ Pearſon] with it, in order to a meet- 


« ing. But, upon ſome general diſcourſe, I 


« plainly perceived ſeveral things could not be 


e obtained. However, he promiſed to appoint a . 


« time of meeting; but I have not heard from 
cc him ſince.— And there ended the treat 
Ward appears to haye ated the ſame part with 


others to find out meanings, which every man of common 
ſenſe fees their words will not bear. 


Tillotſon, 


A 


# 


FIRST EDITION. ant. 


Tillotſon, in 165 5 chat he did wirh Wilkins in 
ta, only ve n a rms mote re 
| - The reaſon wiypriaſe to Dope, Arie And 
Ward, pretended to be fo often for acconithoda 
tion, ſeems to-have beeti to prevent any meetitigs 
being held without their knowledge, and conſe- 
quently a reformation from coming* upon them 
by ſurprize. No doubt but Ward kept in mind, 
not without ſome degree of horror, how natrow- 
ly Bel and the dragon had eſcaped an ambuſcade 
by the freedom and openneſs of honeſt biſhop 
Wilkins. - I 
The next attempt to reform the church of 
England, had not only the concurrence of ſome 
worthy biſhops who did real honour to their e or- 
der, and of a number of pious and learned di- 
vines in inferior ſtations; but was undertaken 


under the Acta authority of mitten II. in 


the year 1689. 

By a fatal alt was 8 War ie 
matter ſhould paſs through the forms of eotivo- 
cation, where it met with an effectual defeat from 
the zeal and activity of a faction in the lower 


houſe, led on indeed, as was ſuſpected, by ſome | 


of the bench, particularly Mew and Sprat.” 

Dr. Birch brings ſome authentic proofs. of, 
biſhop Compton's intriguing: to have Dr, Jane, 
choſen prolocutor, in preference to ee not 
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outof a diſafſetion to the cauſe; but to the man l. 
But he who could put the cauſe in ſo fair — 4 
of being ruined to gratify his own perſonah t 
ſentment, e "Bb de we weak to it at Lie 
bottom. WL 

One fingle Ame ee will FRY to ; eds 
terize the ſpirit and yr ah 1500 5 
men: 

We, fay ly being the repreſeitatives of 
« a formed eſtabliſhed church, do not think fit to 
© mention the word RELIGION, any further than 
«it is the religion of ſome formed eſtabliſhed 
*© church.” | ) 


The word for religion, in the Greek . 
is Opneα,, which is no where appropriated to a 
formed eſtabliſhed church. Paul ſpeaks of ſes 
in the Jewiſh religion w, ſome of which were juſt 
as much e/tabliſhed, as the preſbyterians and 
quakers are in England. James defines pure and 
undefiled religion before God and the Father®, in 
terms which ſhew, that ſuch religion may be prac- 
tiſed and conformed to, where there neither is, 
nor ever was, an eſtabliſhed church. But this 
ſort of religion the pious convocation· men Wd not 
think fit to mention. set amt . 

Their notion of religion, indeed, ail _ 
a pagan caſt, Religionem, cam, que in METO et 
CEREMONIA Deorum ſit, appellant, ſays Cicero o. 
But another pagan ſeems to have had a more 

[Life of Tillotſon, p. 179. m Ads xXV. 5. 

i de Inventione, 1 W. 22. 


evangelical 
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evangelical. idea of religion. Religioſus 6% aum 

ado deprum ſanctitatem N aan, dad ctian 
Ae adluer ſus Hominet P. * 1 4 6 * 
One cannot well call the Free and Candid Dif 

quiſitions, relating to the church of England, or 
the excellent Appeals which followed them, by the 
name of attempts to reform the church. Theſe 
were rather attempts to feel the pulſes of the 
ruling eccleſiaſtics of that time. So, however, 
matters were managed at that period, that neither 
che authors, nor che public were the wiſer, for 
thoſe, attempts. An ingenious fencer was em- 
ployed on this occaſion, to parry the home 
thruſts of theſe reformers, who had the dexte- 
rity to handle his weapons ſo, as to appear in he 
eyes of the ſpectators, to part at ens on See 
terms with his antagoniſts. 


Here then hath TERMINUS fined his pedeſtal, 
and here hath he kept his ſtation for two whole 
centuries. '\We are juſt where the Acts of Uni- 
formity left us, and where, for aught that ap- 
pears, in the temper of the times, the laſt trum- 
pet will find us, —if .yo?ERY will pleaſe to let 
us be quiet, and leave us to our repoſe with the 
ſame complaiſance, that we have left her biſhops 
to go about here, and exerciſe every part of their 


function e. Vence, and without ws | 
tion 1. | 


7 Meng; verbo'RELIG108US, - 


In the firſt edition, the laſt part of the paragraph. 00d 
—_ * if POPERY Will pleaſe to let us be quiet, and leave 


; f 2 235 


% 
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Having now given a ſhort ſeries hebe 
of che church of England's diſpoſition to reform 
« us to our repoſe with the ſame complaifance, that wie have 
t 1eft her to go about and perfurm all ber fun&ions, without vf. 
ec fences and without obſervation." Soon after the Conaſionoi 
was ubliſhed, a pacquet, directed to the Author, was receiv- 
eck chrougb the Printer's hands, edilealting a pattpblet, i iti- 
- tuled, 4 Review of Dr. Mayhew's Remarks en the * 
his Ob/ervations.on the conduct of the Society for thi Freire 
of the Goſpel i In foreign Parts, Y Eaft Apthorp, M. A, 
for J. Rivington, | With this pamphlet was conveyed an ano- 


EMO in theſe words. The Author of the Cnfeſ- 
« ſional is deſired to read p. 10, 11, 12. of the ineloſed 


* „pamphlet; and then to conſider ſeriouſly, whether he hath | 


« given, in p- 36, 37, of his preface; a juſt repreſentation 
« of the words there quoted.“ Upon looking into the 
prefaec, the Auther of the Confaſtonal could find no words 
quoted at p. xxxvi; which had the leaſt relation to any part 

of the controverſy carried on with the late Dr. Maybew; 
concerning the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel, 
Oe. By the ingenious fencer there mentioned, the Author 
meant the late Mr. bite, who was ſaid to have animad- 
verted or the Free ard Candid Diſquifitions, in'a-performance 
quoted above. If any gentleman now living is conſcious 

that the term #ngenious fencer might be applied to. himſelf, 
upon account of his parrying the rhrufts of the faid Di/quifi- 
torts, the Author of the Confe/ional declares he knows no 
ſach gentleman, and therefore is not accountable for any 


offence taken at that exprefſion. © In the xxxviith page of 


the firſt edition are indeed the words ſet down in the 


beginning of this note, a/luding to, rather than quoting the 


paſſage in queſtion. However, to be ingenuous, the Author 


of the Confe/onal acknowledges, that he had ſome words in 


the 4nfaver to Dr. Maybew's Obſervations, p. 66. then in 
his mind, and he now begs leave to conſider how far his 
manner of referring to them may be called a mi/repreſentation, 


Upon inſpecting Mr. 4pthorp's pamphlet, the ſuppoſed miſ- 


1 
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the exceptionable parts of her conſtitution, Thope 
| 11 may be indulged in a few remarks upon t. 


repreſentation, it is conjectured, conſiſts i in this, vis. that 
Popery is put for Popiſb Biſhops, and all her funfions for | every 


part of their function. But the Prefacer thinks, that wherever 


Popiſh, biſhops are permitted to exerciſe ewery part of their 
funfion without offence and without oer vation, it is a vel 


reaſonable preſumption that there every function of Popery is 


performed with as little reſentment or interruption: aud 


among the reſt, (if that may be called a function of Popery) 


the making of proſelytes. Not fo, ſays Mr. Aptharp,. *'The 
** Anfaverer evidently means every part of their peculiar 


function as biſhops ; confirming the youth, ordaining and ' 


** viſiting the clergy of their own communion : for his ar- 
1 gument led him to ſpeak of nothing elſe.Proſelytes 
* chiefly made by their prieſts ; and many cannot be 


«© made by ſo few biſhops as they have here,“ p. 10, 11. 


. authority Mr. Apthorp had to interpret the words 


of Dr. Mayhew's Anſwerer in this manner, he knows beſt, But 


the Prefacer is of opinion, that the Ar/averer himſelf (who 


indeed appears, by his pamphlet, to be a much abler writer 


than Mr. 4prhorp) would hardly have been ſo weak as to 
have explained himſelf in this fort. For, in the firſt place, 
to fay as Mr. Apthorp does, that proſelytes are chiefly made by 
Popiſh. priefts, is to allow that proſelytes are zo? made by 
prieſts any: and to ſay that many proſelytes cannot be made 


by ſo wt biſhops as the Papiſts have here, is to admit that 
Jome may be made by theſe biſhops in proportion to their 


numbers: nor is any thing advanced by Mr. Apthorp to ſhew 


that making proſely tes is more the peculiar buſineſs of prieſts 


than of biſhops. If making proſelytes i is the duty of prieſts, | 


it is the duty of biſhops to ſee that it is diſcharged; to make 
this an article of i inquiry when they viſit their clergy ; ; toen- 


courage thoſe who are diligent and ſucceſsful in the work; 


and to reprove t the indolent and the negligent, When Popiſh 
biſhops.« confirm the youth of their communion, do they con- 


m no proſehies among them? Do they confirm proſeltes 


"T4 1. The 


- 
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. The «profited beste of thofe grear church. 
men Who gave way to any movements towards 


wirhout knowing: them to be ſuch ? Have the Papiſts a lower 
apinion of the neceſſity, virtue, ot efficacy of confirmation, 
than they have who make the want of it in New England an 
_ argument for ſending biſhops thither ? If not, is not the full 
_ liberty of confirming proſelytes, one very conſiderable en- 
\Fquragement both to the prieſt and the proſelyte in the 
making of them ? In one word, is it poſſible to conceive how 
_ biſhops can exerciſe every part of their function, while the 
inferior clergy are reſtrained. from exereiſing any part of 
. theirs? Mr. Apthory tells us, the An/awerer's argument led 
him to ſpeak of nothing elſe. [beſides every part of their 
$5 peculiar function as biſhops ; confirming the youth, or- 
. 54, daining and viſiting the clergy of their own conimunion], 
And, continues he, itas a known fact, that thoſe things 
do give no offence either to churchmen or diſſenters in this 
+35, kingdom.“ l In my humble opinion, Mr.  Aptharp might 
have been ſurer of this fad, had he ſaid; that there are 
. .churchmen,and diſſenters in the kingdom known to: himſelf} 
to whom thoſe things give no offence, |. The kingdom of 
. England i is of large extent; and there may he, and certainly 
are, in it great numbers both of churchmen and diſſenters, un- 
known to Mr. 4pthorp, to whom thoſe things. give offence. 
Hie proceeds, Whence he [the Anſwerer of Pr. Mayhew] 
Mer concludes, that the ſame things done by Proteſtant biſhops 
„ would give none in Ne England.“ The sau THINGS! 
Are then the /ame things, and no other, peculiar to the func- 
tion of a Popiſh and a Proteſtant biſhop reſpeAtiyely,? et not 
this be aid, or even ſuppoſed. In the Pontifical pul lied 
at Rome, 1611, p. 57. the following words ſtand as s part of 
the oath of every biſhop at his conſecration, Heretices el re- 
Belles Domino Pape perſequar et inpugnabo. The moment this 
| oath i is taken, Perſecution of heretics and rebels. fo the Pope be- 
comes a Part of the peculiar function of a Popiſh biſhop. And 
© when it is conſidered to whom theſe characters of heretics 
and rebels to the Pope are aſcribed by the Papiſts in general, 


a re: 


Faiksr Epiriox. Addi 
Yrmation before the Rewa{ution, was not, if 
you will 'beliexe them, any Connection in their own 


Indies Aan bes ien se nor diffeiiters will think 
this a token of intfeaſrvencſ in the peculiar function of ſuch 
4 biſhop. Thanks to the better ſpirit of our reformers, no 
ſuch thing is to be found in our office appointed for The 
'Confecration'of Biſhops. But it is not impoſſible that ſome- 
ching elſe might be found in it, which would give umbrage 
to the people of New England who diſſent from the eſtabliſh - 
ed church of the mother- country, and which, if a biſhop 
ſhould think himſelf obliged to ſupport the full diſeipline of 
an epiſcopal church, might carry him ſomewhat beyond the 
three articles mentioned by Mr, Aprhorp, as peculiar to the 
function both of a Proteſtant and a Popiſh biſhop;*4 Mr. 
_ Apthorp, I hope, will excuſe me for taking theſe freedoms 
with his Review, when he conſiders, that it has been made 
che inſtrument by which ſomebody or other endeavoured 
to fix upon the Author of the Confeſſional an imputation of 
which every honeſt man would acquit himſelf if he could. 
The ſaid Author, however, declares that no miſrepreſeuta- 
tion was intended by him; and to ſhew this; hath confarmed 
- himſelf, in this third edition, to what the 'Ticket-writer 
calls a fuotatior, by ſubſtituting the very words of the An- 
fiber to Dr. Mayhew's OHHr vation, &c. as they ſtand in that 
pamphlet, leaving it to his readers to determine what” the 
Author of the Confe/Fonal loſes, or what the Author of the 
Anfewtr gains, by the alteration. As Mr. Apthory's Review 
has been 7hus thrown in my way, and as it was the laſt per- 
formance which has appeared i in the debate with the late ex · 
cellent Dr. Maybe vu, it is not unlikely but it may be eſteemed 
by one fide, as deciſtus of chat not unimportant controverſy, 
and that Dr. Mayhew was effectually ſilenced by it. I ima- 
Eine, however, that an impartial reader of the particulars 
above may be of opinion, that Mr. Apuborp's Review is not 
wholly impregnable. And as the late Dr. Mayhew may be 
ſuppoſed to have been the beſt able to give his own reaſons | 


i > Sk minds, 
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minds, that any cireu Na | 2 
Pline, gr worſhip in the le ellabüched chure ns 
really wrong. It was always aſſerted, that the 
church needed no reſormation, and only con- 
deſcended to theſe mootings partly to oblige the 
nonconformiſts with a hearing, and partly P 
convince , them by argument, how, little their 
diſſent Was: ito be juſtified : but might — 
* Nich more er aſtener to: enter- 
Gor not Aer to it, I than; 855 | this ths ſub- 
Join an extract from a letter of the worthy Doctor's, written 
to a friend in Great Britain (who liad ſuggeſted to him, chat 
his reply to Mr. Apibory's pamphlet was expected) dated, 
Befton, April 7, 1766. * In" truth, Sir, I was ſuſticiently 
«- weary of that controverſy, as I intimated at the cloſe of my 
e Second Defence of the Obſervations. Not that I thought [ 
16 hald a bad cauſe to manage, but becauſe I had written 
t Dates large pamphlets upon the point. Accordingly I ſig- 
e nified in the laſt of them, that I ſhould publiſh no more 
j « y pon it, unleſs ſomething both new and material ſhould ap- 
\* pear on the other ſide. In the opinion of ſundry gentle- , 
40 men here, for whoſe judgment I'had much regard, as 
« well ; as in my own meaner opinion, there was nothing in 
© Mr. Apthorp? 5 Review, Sc. which deſerved that charader, 
wk or merited a particular reply. Neither, indeed, could I 
learn, that even-the zealots of the epiſcopal party here 
« conſidered it as of any conſequence, unleſs it were merely 
«© as the laſt <vord; an honour, of which I was not ambitious. 
45 I had little or no hopes of convincing any, who remained 
„ unconvincced after reading my three tracts upon the ſub- 
1 je& of the miſions; and was not ſuch a /alatander as to 
4 chuſe to live long in the fire of controverſy. Beſides, it 
*,was\ſo long before the ſaid Review appeared i in theſe parts, 
4 that the rierte of it; was become ſtale; it ede engage ̃ 
* the attention of either party oaks | 


tain 


* 
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bein the church's friends with be " 


i Baden pers eee W che civil powers? 


„ 


der King i Wi Mam ern gn, were free enough 


* in acknowledging and e buracteriæing the blemiſhes 


in the chureh of Angland; at leaſt, if the remain- 


— agen ne fbakomnſiGih 
may be depended upon. And this has been 


given as a reaſon, why the original papers relat- 


ing to it have been ſo carefully ſecreted from the 
public, as hitherto, to have eſcaped. the malt di- 


ligent inquiries after them. 


And this ſecurity is, no doubt, o one circum- 


ſtance which hath given freſh courage to the 


church of England, once more to hold faſt her 
integrity, and to return to her old poſture of 


1 


defence, in memorials, ſchiſm-bills,. alliances, and 


other expedients, ſome of which ſhew that even 
Bantreft and Laud ould not haye een diſpa- 
raged by learning ſome particulars of church- 
artifice wow: more. madern * . confor- 
mity. 

125 . ching the FR eue will 
belp us to judge of, is the value of an argument 
ſuppoſed to be of great weight towards diſcul- 
pating our great churchmen in their backward- 


neſs to promote a reformation ; namely, that t this 
matter is in the option of the ciyil powers, with- 
gut whole concurxence (Which perhaps might not 


be obtained) our woſt dignified clergy could not 


a7: Y ? 


ſtir Sp 1 
But 
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But here I would aſk; what reaſon the er 
| of the preſent times can have to doubt of the 


" concurrence of the civil powers in the Work of 


! reformation?” By looking back to former times, 
we ſee the civil powers have always made it a 
point to oblige and ſtand by the eſtabliſhed clergy 


in all their perils; and, in one inſtance; actually 
fell with them for a ſeaſon. But even then, their 


days of darkneſs were but few, in compariſon 
' with the proſperity they have enjoyed in the 


courſe of two centuries. Since when, we haye 
Teen them riſe from their light afflitions with re- 
doubled vigour and advantage, fo remarkably as 
to be able to check a reformation” againſt | the 
united endeavours of ſome of their own falſe | 


brethren | in the higheſt ſtations,” and the moſt fan- 


. 


"guine diſpoſition | in che 8 mn, to 


' effet it. ee 
Nor have we the leaft reaſon to imagine tic 


 rheir intereſt with the civil powers has declined 
to this hour. It is not much above tet years 
ſince the public was told by a great churchman, 


that © things were then come to that paſs, that 
* the ſtate ſeemed to be in more need of the ſup- 
. e port of the clergy, then they of che ſtate's x. 
The reaſons given for that preſumption ſtill ſub- 
ut in their full force: not to mention Tome later 
| appearances, which ſeem'to tend towards a far- 
| ther need, in no long time. 80 that Ir” is to be 


0 View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, Bro, 17 54 p. 5+ 


hoped 


3 F Eoin. Si 
5 bed We. Malt hear no more of this plea for the 
inactn it) of che ruling clergy, till full proof is 
given to the world by a fair and open trial, chat 
their ſincere and zealous endeavours for a farther 
| reformation are actually controuled by the civil 
powers. 
3. The laſt remark I wall nice” upon t 
foregoing facts is, that the alterations made in 
the forms of the church of England, inſtead of 
relieving the ſcruples of conſcientious noncon- 
formiſts, greatly increaſed them. The Sav 
Conference has been compared to the council be 
Trent. Both were the effets of an unwelcome 
neceſſity. In both the obnoxious party preſided, 
and gave judgment: and the event of both kg 
vinced the remonſtrants reſpectiyely, how vain 
thing it was to contend againſt the plenitude 5 
church power, and how much wiſer they Toa 
been in. their generation, in diſpenſing . with 
things as they ſtood beforę theſe two reforming 
bodies undertook to review them. 
I doubt. not but the intelligent reader, who i is 
moderately converſant in Engliſb hiſtory from 
the commencement of the preſent century, will 
perceive hat room is left for purſuing reflections 
of the ſame ſor; through the laſt ſixty years. But, 
as I may be thought by ſame. to haye already 
exceeded the juſt bounds of a preface, I ſhall for 
the preſent, content myſelf with a few remarks 
upon one intereſting circumſtance in our preſent 
eſtabliſh- 
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aue Which has not a little employed 
e pgs of Men of the krlt abilities Fa 
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There is not, " perhaps, an ipſtance | 4 4 
enatted in a Proteſtant community, which i is \ek, 
defenſible in a religious view, than that of the 
Jacramental teſt, enjoined as A qualification for | 
holding civil offices. 

In Charles It's reign, which gave birth to it, 
a man who ſhould have propoſed the repeal of 
this law,w ith ref ſpect to proteſtant di ſenters, would 
aye paſſed for a Socinian at the belt, perhaps 
for an atheiſt. „ 

In the next reign, the inconveniencies, and 
Poſſibly the unrighteouſneſs, of it were ſeen and 
felt, even by ſome of the great churchmen them- 
ſelves, among whom Sancreſt is named for one; 
and it was not imagined at that time, bur that, 
upon any ſuch deliverance from popery as the 
Revolution, the proteſtant intereſt would be re- 
lie ved from ſuch an incumbrance for all future 
time. Ig na 

Perhaps, at that particular juncture, little more 
Was conſidered among churchmen; than the ill 
policy of excluding ſo conſiderable a body of 
Proteſtants, who were, to a man, zealous enemies 
to popery and arbitrary power, from provinces 
where they might have ſupported the common 
cauſe of public liberty, with the. beſt effect. 
But, after Mr. Locke's letters for taleratian had 
< HP it was FOO perceived, though = 

title 
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title of chem ran only for toleralivn, that his a- 
guments concluded agaimſt ti e aülhortty of afy 
Chriſtian ſociety to preſcribe religions teſts or 
modes of'worthip; which were not clearly, Plains 
ly;and indiſptcibly, agteẽadle to the ſeriptures, 
whether with of withbut * — of the _— 
magiſtrate !. 175 

The firſt effect of Me: Locke; reaſoning 4 
peared in a very ſenſible proreft, in behalf of the 
rejected bill for abrogating the ſacramental teſt, 
in oy year 1689/®,” No more, however, evadd | 
then be obraitied bũt a bare toleration, or exem- 
ption of proteſtant diſſenters from the penalkies 
before laid upon them for holding and AL 


| ing conventicles. E 


15 the reign of Queen Anne, whe friends of re- 
ligious liberty were kept under by church memo- 
rials, and other alarms of the church's danger, 
calculated to inflame the people, which had all 
the ſücceſs the! Party could with, And no won- 
der, if it be true what Sw ift wk us in his hiſtory 
of the four laſt years of the Queen, that the 


in asd thy bfr. in b [Preface to the laſt 
beautiful edition of Mr. Locle: letters eoficerninig Tolerdtex, 
in quarto, 1765, that Mr. Locke was not the firſt writer on 
« this ſubject; for that the argument was well underſtood 
«and publiſhed during the civil war.” All, therefore, that 
is meant by what is faid above, is, that he attention of the 
public as welt as the ſabjeft was then reurved;* which may 


eaſily be accounted for by the eminence and known gue 
of the Iiving author. 


See this Proteſ in c Abtidgemest, p. 440. 
Y f "00 whole 


1 1 to the 


&« ' whole ſacred order, was underſtc ie be r. 
« cerned in the proſecution of Sachevere] 7. 
But nothing exhibits a more liyehy picture of 

&* ſenſe and temper of thoſe, times, than the "M 

veral attempts in favour of a Law againſt Occa - 

fional Conformity, related in Biſhap Burnet's and, 
other Hiſtories; which, after three unſucce ſsful, 
efforts, was at length carried in the year 1711. | 

The game was then in high- -church hands, who, 

played it ſo dextrouſly, as in the end to win the, 

Schiſm-bill, and were within an ace of winning 


ſomething elſe of infinitely more conſequence, .. 
© But, providentially for the public, the reign of 


thefe politicians was now at an end. They were 
totally eclipſed by the acceſſion of George I. a 
pattern to good and righteous men, as well as to 
wiſe and upright ſovereigns. Such, however, was 
the remaining leaven of the former reign, chat 
all that could be effected in favour of Chriſtian 
liberty, and even that after many ſtruggles and 
violent oppoſition, was the repeal of the two acts, 
that againſt Occgſional Conformit ”, and the other 
to prevent the growth of Schiſm. 

Attempts, indeed, were made to relieve the 
Proteſtant difſenters from the hardſhips of the 
Teſt-act, both in this and the next reign ; and 
perhaps ſomething more ought to have been ven- 
tured on thoſe occaſions, than the politicians of 
thoſe times were willing to put to the. hazard. 


"What. we certainly know is, that theſe attempts 
5 88 6. 


j 4 


did 
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ry for want of the hearty cancur. | 
rence of the printes. upon the throne, -- 3 
In the mean time, whatever the political teaſons 
might be for deſiſting from any farther moleſta - 
tion of the Teſt-a@, it would have been ſtrange, 
it; under the auſpicious pattonage of aSovertign 
of the illuſtrious Houſe of Brunſwick, the ſons of 
liberty ſhould: have been wanting to their cauſe, 
by ſitting down in profound ſilence. The right- 
eouſneſs of Teſt-laws was now diſcuſſed. in form, 
by the accurate Biſhop. Headley, and the principles 
on Which they were defended in a religious light, 
ſo effectually expoſed and diſgraced, that even the 
abilities of the inimitable Sherlack were found. 
unequal to the taſk of ſupporting them. 
In this ſtate things remained for ſome time, 
The eyes of the moſt prejudiced began to open, 
and to ſee the equity of relieving the proteſtant 
diſſenters frem this ignominious diſtinction; and 
great hopes were conceived, that in no long time 
it would be removed; the rather, as even the 
conformiſts themſelves were occgſionally obliged 
to comply, not without ſome reluftance; ſome of 
them, I mean, who perhaps never had, nor would 
have, given the church of England that particular 
aſſurance of their being in communion with her, 
if they had hot been called upon by motives in 
which their reſpect for her and "wr inlicurions 
had no ſhare. | 
It may well be K e chat this was a lol 
| which the * party could not bear with 
tolerable 
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: But what, was to be done Y 
The emer at xt at End, and perſonal attacks 
upon the-adferſary; was to little purpoſe, who 
was equally unexceptionable as a: writer and as a 
man, and who were only vulnerable in point of 
his conformity to a church, whoſe forms of dif- 
cipline arid government he had ſhewn, upon 
Coſpel- principles, to 5 liable to ſo up a | 
tant objeftions. Bits 

In this diſtreſsful bohrer Aeipübdencg u 
whiew things, on the part of the Te/t-men were 

going on faſt towards a ſtate of deſperation, aroſe 
a champion for the chürch, who, changing th? old 
poſture of defence, uñdertõck to vindicate the teſts 
law upon the hypotheſis of an Alliance ag 
Church aud Stute. 

Two circumſtances, indeed; WR" ad 
the outſet of this undertaking, which bore an 
unpromiſiig Werd towards the learned au 8 
ſucceſfs: | 
The firſt was, that the qbeſtion concerning re. 
ligious liberty had already paſſed thro' the hands 
of Milton, Locke, Hoadley, Sherlock, and other ma- 
ſters of reaſoning of the firſt reputation, which 
could not but raiſe ſome little. prejudice againſt 
an undertaker who propoſed to ſtrike into a 
new road. The learned author, moreover, could 
prevail with himſelf to ſay, even after the labours 
of theſe great men, that he found the ſubject in 
an embroiled condition . Which, bowever, did 

view of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, Lett. iv. p. 83. 
es | 77, wn 


» 
„ * 


FIAT ITT fr : 
not tend iba de you, more ini 3 
when it apt that; in order to diſembroil it, 
he availed himſelf of the aid of N writers as ; 


De Marca and Baſtet e 


The other circumſtance which fas hie ; 


enterprize, was his propoſing to ſupport a TzsT 
on ſuch reaſoning as would not deſtroy a ToLE- 


RaATtox ; by which | it appeared that he meant 
ſuch a TOLERATION only as preſuppoſed the 


ESTABLISHMENT of a NATIONAL CHURCH, —A 
toleration conſiſting in an indulgence with reſpect 


to ſeparate places of worſhip or different modes 


of diſcipline, or in en of * tial and oc- 


caſional conformity 61 
Whereas the lan Bade PF fa: hoy! he 


adyocates of religious freedom, was -** abſolute 
Of De Marce, Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of the authors 


from. whom he collected materials for the work cited below, 
ſays The chief of whom is the late moſt learned Arch- 
„ biſhop of Paris, De Marca, who has written very largely, 


and with great judgment and exactneſs, on this argument, 


But I cannot commend his ingenuity ſo much, as I muſt do 
his other excellent qualities; for he has written defeRtively, 
= and has concealed very many things, to which a man ſo con- 
« yerſant in all parts of eccleſiaſtical learning could not be 
« a Rranger.”” Preface to Biſhop Burnet's Hifory of the Rights 
of Princes in the diſpoſing of Ecchifiaſtical . Benefites and Church- 
lands, p. 7,1. De Marca wrote a voluminous book of 4.liance. 

The Ingenuity of Baſſuet is more generally known, and may 
be ſeen. in Ba/nage's Hiſt. de PEgliſe Reforms, Vale Ex- 


poſition of the Doctrine of ee England, 168}, : 


and Defence of it, &c. 
6 ur of Lond Blaue 5 Philoſophy, Lett. i iv. p. 83. 
g « liberty, 


* 
* 
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« liberty, juſt and true liberty, anal and impartial 

liberty upon the principle that neither fingle - 
* perſons, nor churches, nay nor even common- 
e wealths, have any juſt title to invade the civil 
rights and worldly goods of each other, upon 
* pretence of religion v.“ An attempt to make 
a teſt-law conſiſtent with this only true ſenſe of 
toleration, may be conſidered in the ſame light as 
an attempt to make a thing heavier than itſelf, 
the want of which ſecret hath ruined many a 
hopeful trial at a perpetual motion. 

For the reſt, our learned author's REEFS 
are chiefly of the political kind, leading to expe- 
dients of civil utility. He was not, however, 
inſenſible, that, ſo far as the church was to con- 
tribute her quota to this kind of utility, ſhe wult 
have the-authority of the Gosp EL. 

Biſhop Headley, from the circumſtance that our 
Saviour had declared' his kingdom not to be of this 
world, had inferred, that Chriſt is himſelf the 
ſole Laugiver to bis fubjes, and himſelf the 
© ſole Judge of their behaviour, in the affairs of 
** conſcience and eterndl ſalvation; that he hath, 
«in thoſe points, left behind him no viſible hu- 

man authority; no vicegerents, who can be ſaid 
properly to ſupply his place; no interpreters, 

« upon whom his ſubjects are abſolutely to de- 
r ' See the Preface to the Engliſh tranſlation of Locke's firſt 


letter concerning Toleration, and the letter itſelf, p. 42. o* 
the quarto edition, printed for Millar, 1765s 


« pendz 
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lv 


t pendz no judges over the aalen orreligion 


ol his people Þ.” | 


Hence it Ie IRR no ſubjets of Chriſt's 


kingdom, under the name or notion of the church, 
could convene, as our author expreſſes it, with 


the civil magiltrate, ſo, as to give up any points 
of conſcience to his direQion; nor could the ma- 


giſtrare accept of ſuch overtures, or ſuch con ven- 


tion, without uſurping upon the province which 
Chriſt had reſerved to himſelf. _ 


This was immediate death to the theory of = 


liance ; nor would the Biſhop's interpretation of 


the text admit of any inference in favour of it. 

Our learned author, therefore, was under a 
neceſſity of finding another interpretation, which 
would better bear what he nad to build un 
text. And here it follow: 

Our Saviour faith, My ug is not of this 
* world ; which bears this plain and obvious ſenſe, 
« that the kingdom of Chriſt, to be extended 
ce over all mankind, was not, like the kingdom 
6 of God, confined to the Jewiſh people, where 


« religion was incorporkted with the ſtate, and 
« therefore of 1 this world, as well in the exerciſe . 


« of it, as in the rewards and puniſhments by 

„which it was adminiſtred ; but [the kingdom 
L of Chniſt ] was independent of all civil communities. 
* and therefore neither of this world as to the 


4 | Sermon on the Nature of the Kingdom or Chur h of Chrilt. 
8 wy _ 


=. 
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eercike öf-. ern beter aal pu 
ments by which it was adminiſtred - 
© hats kingdom td be extended over alt nen- 
hind ſhoutd* not be like 4 Kingdom confined to 
one particular * people, is indeed Plain and obvious 
etiough ;” but is "equally Plain und 6b ing with 
feſpect to the Roman as the Jezeiſh kingdom: and 
why the former ſhould not be pitched upon #s 
the infkance pot into ' compariſon with Chriſt's | 
- kingdom, eſpecially as the declaration was made 
to a Roman governor, who might be apprehen- 
five of our Sarioufs pretenfionis to fupplant 75. 
berius, is not quite ſo vious.” The difference 
tod was the very fame in the Reman às in the 
Jewiſh kingdom, both as to the exerelſe of it, 
and the rewards and puniſhments by which it 
was adminiſtred. Can any one foppoſe it to have 
been our Saviour's intent, on this occaſion, to 
give Pilate an idea of the Pere js of the Jex 
iſh government? | 

Be that as it may; our learned author's inter- 7 
Pretation will even yet bear Biſhop, Headley's in- 
ferencess Whether it will bear any other, we 
may ſee as we go along. i 

* Bur, continues our anthor, *whoever "NE 
« piries that from this independeney by inſtitu- 


« tion, the church cannot convene and nite with 
the ſtate, concludes much too faſt.” - 


Here the kingdom of Chriſt i is turned into THE 


- CHURCH, which in this place muſt mean ſome 
Alliance, P. 178. 


partei 
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particular formed ſacjety,of, Chriſt's lbjefts, im- 
powered d priori to all for themſelyes and ali de 
reſt, that is, for all — But then, where 
is this church to be met with.?. A neceſſary que- 
ſtion,, which ſhould hate been anſpered before 
ve pap 1 bad *. R 
gow reaſoning a 5 

concluſion is Obxig ted „ 
«© We have obſerved, ich che lewned author, 

< chat chis property. in- the kingdom of; Chriſt, 
<< [viz of being not gf ile world J. as given as 
« a mark to diſtinguiſh. it from. the Kingdom of 


© God. Thar. is, it was given to ſhew,, that 


— 


Aud why pot'as a wank to diſtingviſ it from 
all: the re/t of the kingdoms of this world; a. di- 
ſtinction as certainly intended in our Lord's de- 
claration, as that mentioned by our learned au- 
kingdom of Chriſt could have allied with none f 
the kingdoms of this world, ſince the moment 
ſuch alliance ſhould: take place, the mart would 
be extinguiſhed of equrſe ; and for this] appeal 
to the learned author's on interpretation of the 
text, who makes the property of the kingdom of 
Chriſt, of being ngt of this zuorld, a capſequence 
of its . being-independent of all civil cammunities, 
But fink. this, independency in an union or alliance 
with civil community, and the kingdom of Chriſt 
008 to all intents and purpoſes, a * | 

| $3 


to the rewards: "and: poviſhments re itis "7 


* 
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of this world, both as to the exerciſe of it, and as 


adminiſtred. ” TAhity © 


This mark'of diftindlion, therefore, was not 10 
appear with reſpect to any kingdoms of this 
world, but the Jotoiſb only; and with that there 


was no danger that the kingdom of Chriſt ſhould 


enter into alliance, as it was now en che point 
of being broken uß. 


But the dexterity of aw cis appears 


8 in the conſequence be 


draws from the foregoing poſitions: 


7 6:ConsBQyenTLY, that very reaſon' which 


<-made it proper for the Moſaic religion to be 


united by divine appointment to the ſtate, 
e made it fit the Chriſtian ſhould” what? 
The eaſt of the argument and the mark diſtin- 
tion prepared you to expect“ ſhould at 
&© be united to the ſtate.” But, no: this would 
have embroiled the theory of alliance with a witneſs; 
and therefore happily and ſeaſonably does our 


learned author turn aſide, and conclude——— 


made it fit that the Chriſtian [religion] ſhould 
be left free and independent“. 


Agreed ; Irre and i independent of every legiſla- 
tor, judge, vicegerent, or interpreter, but Chriſt 
alone, TO THE END OF TIME. | | 


No, here we part; for the learned author aſks S 
 & But to what end, if not for this, to be at liberty 


te to adapt itſelf to the many various civil policies 


« by a ſuitable union and alliance? 


* 


bret bits. | tix | 
See mera; not without ſome degree of 
that this very indipendency of the king- 
dom of Chriſt, which diſtinguiſhed it from all 
civil communities, as a kingdom not f "this 
world, is made an inſtrument of turning it into 
| ————_—_—— A F | 
policies among the ſons of men. N . 
But to the queſtion, ** To what end, if ndt for 
this?“ — and is qur learned author really in 
earneſt? Can he not perceive ne other end for 
which the Chriſtian religion was left free and in- 
dependent: an end proclaimed in every page 
of our Chriſtian oracles: In one word, the 
great, the gracious, the generous end of cammu- 
nicating its bleſſings and benefits to every 1001+ 
 VIDVAL or THE HUMAN RACE, even though he 


ſhould be unconnected with, or exeluded from, | | 


the privileges of every wn n 
the face of the earth, _ 


Let the learned author now try to 0 bis 


end conſiſtent with this, to which the ſcriptures 


bear ſo ample and ſo often-repeated a teſtimony. 
We will be reaſonable, One ſingle paſſage of the 
New Teſtament, proving that © the Chriſtian re- 
“e ligion was left free and independent, that it 
© might be at liberty ta adapt itſelf to the many 
various civil policies, by a ſuitable union and 
© alliance,” will ſatisfy us. Nay, one ſingle paſſage 
from which it may be clearly inferred *. And thus 
The learned author refers us, indeed, to a prophecy of . 
* xlix, 22, 23. which he cites thus: Thus /aith the 


"24 much 
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| much furely the learned author owes to his 6wn 
argument; as many a plain, ſincere Chriſtian, even 
After all the pains taken witch him in the bbdk of 
Alliunce, may, withbut ſuch additional evidence, 
be extremely at a loſs to chnteive, what unĩon vr 


n. e akin. 
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Lend Gad. Baba e 1] awill Jift. up my band to the ae 
and ſet, up my ft n SHALL BE THY 


NURSING FATHERS, AND THEIR Qurens Tay nuRSiNG 
o'r HbAs. This prophery;/he would have us believe, re- 
ceives tits ahi completior"'by the Chriſtihn religion“ 
zo adapting itſalf to che many various civil policies, by 2 
& * Aqitable unjon and alliance.“ Well then, Jet us / ſee how hi; 
; ans will turn out. If the Kings and Queens here men- 
tioned repreſent the fare, the party to be uud by them re- 
preſiritstheichurcb in alliance wich them. Now let us go on 


 whhavjſe > prppbenys for che-learned-auchor hath left it ſhort | 


© ngs and Lucent, i. e. THE STATE] all bow 
JEDI THE CBY RCA] with their face toward the earth, 


GI Bet (hr tuft if thy Fett. If this is to be the ultimate com- 


Pletion of fe prophecy, we have reaſon to be thankful that 

it hath nat yet taken place, and that we have no intimation 
| in the Chriſtian ſcriptures that it ever will, as the prophecy 
is here interpreted. The learned author hath all along 

taken lit for granted, that church tyranny muſt be the con- 
ſequence of the church's being independent on the ſtate, 
and hath been at ſome pains to load the protefant aſſertors 
of this independeney with its invidious papiſlical conſe- 
queue; being willingly ignorant, as it ſhould ſeem, that 
the itrdependency contended for by the advocates for Chriſtian 
4iberty;/-i3tiot the independency of any wj#ble ſociety, but of 
Juan,. Only. But, to take the matter at the very worſt, 
What Wilk the ſtate gain by bringing the church into its de- 
pendent," if the Dumitliation above defcribed 1 is to o be the ef- 
ect el cis Kiboured' alan? ace ee 
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on more 
be Splq E yi ane; nt, 
— . act Nuke rnhs 
« hance then we mult conclude the Chriſtian 
« church Was at, liberty, to make, porwithſtand- 
ing this; declared. nature of Chaiſt's kingdom. 
180 far is true indeed, that it is debarred from 
« entering into any ſuch alliance with the ſtate, 
© as may admit of any LEGISLATOR in Chriſt's 
— * kingdom, but. himſelf Chat ji * power in 'the D 

* power is granted-or uſurped by "the f 
« of the ſtate Cwhich extends only to diſct. 
1 « pline] LD? ange des 7 ary 
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I muſt con feſs my ignorance... Till nom f have 

| thoughe dieipline.as proper an object of Jegilla- 
tion as doctrine. And, unleſs Chriſt Hatt left no 
rules of diſeipline for the ſubſects of his Kingdom, 


the civil, wagiltrate and the church tog are ex- 
cluded. from altering diſcipline by che ſame con- 


t See celan b. 180. and Vier of Lond. lers, | 
Philoſophy, Lett. iv. p. 146. There is not a-word in the 
Mole controverſy concerning Church-axthority of a looſer and 
more equivocal Ggmification chat the word - &/cipline, © Rites 
aud ceremonies gre xeckaned by ſome writers among the ar- 
deles ge, And get gts and ceremonies mey be 
idolatrons. T0, and jubjeriprians are confidered by others, un- 
der the notion of aifriplinez- and thus the magiſtrate, upon the 
principles af he Alliance, may have the power of | altering 
doarines. ; Biſhop Hoadlgy's. Gate of the caſe prevents Con- 
fuſion. Wheregexer e conſcience i is concerned, whether in mat- 
ters of do&rine or diſcipline, there all N or judges, 
W alone excepted, are excluded. | 
* ſideratiom 
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fiderations'which prohibit their altering doctrines. 
That Chriſt hath left rules or laws of diſcipline 
for his ſubjects, Lebink I may venture to aſſert on 
che teſtimony of the learned author himſelf, who, 
When the merits of this complex theory were not 
in agitation, could plainly fee the ſaperior autho- 
rity of the Chriſtian en incotupariſo with 1 
chat of the alliant e. 
* The cafe Was this: A certain Chanceltor of a 
- dioceſe, an officer appointed to execute the code 
of diſcipline by the powers in alliance, havi 
_ unhappily incurred the learned author's diſplea- 
ſure, is ſummoned by him before a FORE1GN 11. 
© DICATORY (a judicatory foreign to chat wherein 
the ſaid Chancellor preſided), that is to ſay; ol v 
sckhwrunxx. If this be really the cafe, what de⸗ 
comes of the ALLIAcR? 
Io this foreign Judicatory, however, let us all 
pre and, when the ſacramental tet can ſtand 
its ground before this tribunal, it will readily be 
given up as an object of REFORMATION. 


It may now, perhaps, be expected that 1 mould 
give ſome account of a publication, which has in 
it ſo very little of the complexion of the times, 
and which appears at a ſeaſon, when there is but 
little proſpe& of engaging the attention of the 
Habbo to ſubjects of this nature and tenden. 
The reader will perceive, that ſome part of 
theſe' papers were written at times very diſtant 
from others, and not in the ſame order-in which 


they 


Pier rte n. 
| they now appear. Perſons and fad are men- 
tioned or alluded to, which, when they were 
noticed, were ſtill opon the ſtage; but have now 
many of them diſappeatedy nor has the author 


perhaps been ſufficiently careful to adjuſt his re- 
marks upon them to the preſent period, ſo us to - 


avoid the imputation of anachronifms. + / | 


The Free and Candid Diſquifitions, and after 


| wards the Eſſay on Spirit, gave occaſion to ſeveral 
little pamphlets on the ſubject of a'review'of our 


public ſervice, and to the diſcuſſion” of feyeral 


particular points, which were ſuppoſed”to"be 
proper objects of it. And at the ſame time, when 
rern 
debated in private parties. n 

Into one of theſe the author wes Slat 
thrown, where it was his hap to mention 4 lar 
ing inconſiſtency in the caſe of ſabſcrip 


our eſtabliſhed articles of religion.  Soime' gentle- 


men of good ſenſe and reſpectable ſtations, then 


preſent, expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize' on the 
occaſion ʒ nor did a dignified divine, who alſo made 


one of the company, ſeem to have been apprized 


of the impropriety before it was then mentioned, 
though, for the honour of the church, he made an 
attempt at a ſolution by that ſort of caſuiſtry, of 


which ſeveral ſamples may be met with in the 


| enſving diſcourſe. eee 
One of the lay-gentlemen- deſired. to aw: the 
caſe ſtated upon paper, which, after ſome time, 
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| was preſented to him, 1 
following work though placed at ſome diſtance 
from the beginning. In going through the par- 
t :iculars chen to be conſidered, the author found 
vew matter orifing upoh bim g Which he pur- 
ined at leiſure hours, Without thinking of putting 
any thing . wr e e 
yn 1 ARIORA dw. — Ban 47 
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In"thol 8 the tro dae Pr were 
Ms with two ener + ate — while they * 
were in ſubordinate tations, far their zealous At | 
generous, and chriſtian ſentiments in religion; 
| e e them perſiſted 19 the laſt moment 
196 life, and in the higheſt eminence of ſtation, 
17 axe proof of it in 4 remarkable inſtance, 
Which, Aden the time comes to give his charae- 
cr dull luſtre, will do him hopour, id aur 
lee was — encouragement to 3 
ſomething; for che truth, and on that fair occa- 
bon the author methodized and put the finiſh- | 
in the face of affairs quickly convinced him, 
that a publication of ſuch ſentiments n be 
nqw quite out of ſeaſon. 
ſeulon then, what ig it that hath brought to light 
4' work. of this ſort at à period, when there is 
n {9 conliderable a Fhange 1 in the public- 


tachment to dvib liberty, and for their enlarged, 
latgſt paſterit / bla 2% 
ing hand to his collections. But a ſudden change 
t ill certainly now be demanded, if out FO | 
taſte, 


85 | vas 181755 TH 

315 oben office circumſtances, ur 
8 ble to the cauſe of reformation, ſeem to diſſuade 
an enterprize of this kind, for Kitt wore vogpar 
reaſons * | TEN 

itt may ba lde u para: Se ids 
tle to this erpoſtulation) that there ate others 
who ean give a better accoutit of this mattet 
than the author himſelf; which, however; is pret- 
ty much the cafe. | Stiffice it to ſay on the part 
of the author, that his principal itiducement to 
acquieſce in che publication was, his obſer ving 
the redoubled efforts of popery to enlarge het 
botdels, without being at the pains, as bereto- 
fote, to cover her march; and the forprizing in: 


5 difference with which ſome public and even cla - 


mordus notices of her progreſs were received, 
where; one would have thought, both inteteſt 
and duty were concerned t to ene eas una 
her paſſage. 

As this is a matter of dn eee 
miſt beg a little more of the reader's patience 
for a few reflexions upon it, having firſt rectiſied 
a miſtake, into which I was led by a paſſage in 
the quarto edition of Dr. Maclain#s tranflatioh_ 
of Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. - 

That paſſage runs thus: Hence, in our times, 
« this great and extenſive community [Phe reform- 
* ed church] comprehends in its boſom, Armini- 
ans, Calviniſts, Supralapſarians, Sublapſari- 


« ans, and Univerſaliſts, who live together in 


2 charity and friendſhip, and unite their efforts in 
« healing 


7 


>t 


wi * RE FA cx t the 
2 healing the breach, and diminiſhing the weight 
« and importance of thoſe controverſies which 
10 ſeparate them from the communion of the 
« Romiſh church.“ 
_ ' Having never ſeen Moſbein's Latin, nor . 
any opportunity of conſulting it, I did not ſuſ: 
pect any error in the tranſlation, but ſuppg oy 
Meaſheim's ſenſe was truly repreſented, an | 
that ſuppoſition, remarked upon the plſge in 
the two former editions of The Confeſſionhl. 
It now appears, that Dr. Maclaine, in a very. 
| pardonable moment of inadvertency, miſtook the 
ſenſe of his author, who meant only to ſay, 
that © certain Proteſtant Sects, living together 
“upon friendly terms, uſe their joint endea- 
« yours, to diminiſh the importance of thoſe 
&« controverted points, which ſeparate them from , 
« each other*. _ 


« How ſuch a ſtrange and groundleſs REN 
tc fon could eſcape the pen of our excellent hiſto- 
&« rian, is difficult to conceive. The reformed 
c churches were never at ſuch a diſtance from the 
« ſpirit and doctrine of the church of Rome, as 
« they are at this day. The improvements in 

* Mobeim, Comp. View, p. 574+ Vol. II. Dr. Maclaine's 
Trinltecien, 4to. 


x Maſbeim's words are theſe: Hine in ampliſümo hoc 
4 cœtu hodie Arminiani, Supralapfarii, Inſralapſarii, Uni- 
« verſaliſtæ, amice inter ſe vivunt, et junctis id agunt vi- 
« ribus, ut pondera litium, quæ Chriſtianos à Romana 
« communione ſemotos deſtinent, magis —— et 
« diminuantur,” p. 909. | 
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| Hilcience,, that characteriſe the laſt and preſent 
« age, ſeem to render a relapſe into Romiſh ſu- 


«--perſtition morally impoſſible in thoſe who hade 
cc been once delivered from its baneful influence. 


If the dawn of ſcience and philoſophy, towards 


the end of the ſixteenth, and the commence- 


< ment of the ſeventeenth century, was ſo fa- 


«-yourable to the cauſe of the reformation, how 
«© muſt their progreſs, which has a kind of influ- 


i ence even upon the multitude, confirm us in t 


the principles that occaſioned our ee 
from the church of Rome? 


This, IL own, is  ſpecious, andthere is no doubt 


but the improvements in ſcience, c. may ſeem | 
in theory to render a relapſe into Romiſh ſuper- 


ſtition morally impoſſible with reſpect to the re- 
formed churches. But I hope Dr. Maclamb will 
excuſe me for taking the liberty to obſerve, that, 


« whether the reformed churches were never at 
* ſuch diſtance from the ſpirit and doctrine of - 


church of Rome as they are at this day,” 


a queſtion of fact, the refolution of Which will U. 


not depend ſo much upon hypothetical reaſon - 
ing, as upon the obſervation of what has actu- 
ally paſſed in thoſe reformed churches. 


1 061. 


I am very ready to acknowledge, that * the 
ce dawn of ſcience and philoſophy, towards the 
« end of the ſixteenth, and the commencement of 
© the ſeventeenth century,” was extremely fa- 
vourable to the cauſe of reformation, and. that 


"the 


proved, is that *© rhe influence of ſcience in-pro- 
© moting the cauſe of reformation; and fubduing 


M "Pxnzracr t the 


the progreſt of tiene in thoſe days; for Jome 
time, was more fayourable ſtill. But what I 
queſtion, and what I ſhould be glad to ſee well 


© the ſpirit and dodtrine of the church of Rome, 


— 


* has been equally powerful and ſucceſsful in 
© theſe latter times, in proportion to the progreſ- 


cc ye improvement of it?” And with reſpe& to 


this queſtion, till I am better ſatisfied, I am obli- 
ged to hold the negative. Methinks madern hiſ- 


tory, and the ſpeculations of ſome very judicious 


obſervers; have nat only ſhewn very conſiderable 


abatements in this influence, but have Bkewiſe 
very well accounted for them. And ſome circum- 


ſtances are mentioned in the enſuing tract, not al- 
together foreign to this purpoſg. 


On another hand; has there been no progreſs 


no improvement in ſcience and philoſop hy in 
popiſh countries? This cannot be ſaid. Are the 


improvements in theſe articles in ſome of thoſe 


countries, 4% or fewer, than in am reformed 
country ? Neither will this be affirmed, What 
intelligence, then, have we from thoſe . popiſh- 
countries where theſe improvements are the 
moſt conſpicuous, of a proportionable Progreſs 


of religious reformation in them? In what re- 


ſpect is either the /pirit or the doctrine of the 
church eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries altered from 
what it was in the days of Galileo? Mr. Mac- 


laine informs us at the end of this note, . 
* the 


1 
| Frxs+ BDfrriox. i 
&,the.4ſential.charadter of Popery is à ſpirit of 
4% mama and ridiculous pretenſom to infal- 
« libilicy,” in which L maſt cordiathy agree with 
him. And as long as this pretenſon laſts, we 
ſhall in vaĩn look for any alteration either in che 
eee ere eee which makes it. 
1 . SORT DE AE Bi 8 
2 The [letrned Sh benevolent. Hr. #orthington, in his 
Efe on the ſcheme and conduct, procedure and extent of Man's 
Redemption, publiſhed 1743, p- 156, hath intimated as if 
fome of the groſſer error of 75505 10 of late been ex- 
plained in a manner more agreeable to truth and ſcripture 
[than heretofore]. I ſuppoſe” be might have. the emollients 
of the late biſhop of Meaux in his eye, moſt of which have 
been ſince diſowned, and ſome of them, if 1 miſtake not, 
condemned by his own church. The truth is, theſe expla- 
nations were, as the worthy Doctor properly expreſſes it, 
forced from the ſaid biſhbp' and hiscoadjutors' by the very 
nature of the ſervice to which they were applied. The ſame 
entertaining and inſtructive writer adds, a little lower, Nor 
* do the papiſts at preſent ſeem to thirlt ſo much after pro- 
te teſtant blood. — . this, however, he qualifies by ſay- 
ing,“ though there is reaſon to ſuſpeR that they ſtill retain 
« but too much of the old leaven, .darfl they ſuffer it to- 
<< avert ont. Since the time that this obſeryation was made, 
we have had repeated inſtances of the old leaven's working j 
as-much as ever, and of its being quite ready to work out, 
both in this anda neighbouring country, upon the firſt favour- 
able occaſion, For my part, I cannot but look upon theſe con- 
ceſſions, even with theſe draw-backs upon them, as inſtances 
of an eafineſ5 towards popery in proteſtants of the preſent 
age, unknown to our forefathers, and for which, however, 
they had full as much reaſon 2 we have. It is well 
known, by ſome late productions of 1 what 
uſe they make of theſe conceſſions from proteſtants, even 
PEE The 
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* ease io the 


The ſeeming moral impoſſibility of proteſtants re- | 
Hapag i into popery, to whatever it may amount, 
may, perhaps, be more reaſonably accounted for 
(eſpecially among the multitude) from the in- 
fluence of education, and particularly from an 


early and familiar acquaintance with the Erip- 
tures, than from any improvements in 
ſcience. It. muſt indeed be confeſſed, that hu- 
man ſcience has been eminently uſeful in the 
_ advancement of fcripture-knowledge among 


ſcholars; but this has been the moſt retharkable 


in points of inferior importance. in 4 goſpel 
preached to the poor, and, conſequently, adapted. 
to all capacities, one would naturally look for: a- 
plainneſs and ſimplicity which does not want the 


elueidations of human ſcience, in thoſe articles 


at leaſt which are of univerſal concern to people 
of all ranks and degrees. Accordingly we find 
this character given of, and fully exemplifiedin, 
the Goſpel of Chriſt. And this plainheſs and 
ſimplicity applies ſo materially to the confura- 
tion of the errors of Popery, that, even in the 


infancy of the Reformation, and where improve- 


ments in human ſcience were totally out of the 
queſtion, the common people, only by reading 


the ſcriptures in their mother tongue, were en- 


while they themſelves (conſcious of the truth of the eaſe} 
are unable to ſhew, either from matters of fact, or any 
real modification of their ancient principles, that they have 
the leaſt right to them. How W wks, 
and where will it end? 


I abled. 
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abled to put to ſilence the ſubtileſt of the popiſh 
doctors with whom, they were engaged, as may 
de. decn in a, variety of inſtances; in Fox's Mar- 

ctyroſogy- And notwithſtanding the kind of influ- 
ence that ſcience and philoſophy may be ſuppoſed 
to have upon the multitude of theſe days, E very 
much queſtion whether an equal number of 
| them, would BAY ie ſo e in dhe like 


e b make a — conſiderable differ - 
ence between the fund of chis kind of learning 
they lay in, and the actual influence it has upon 
them, with reſpect ta their religious opinions. 
To fuppoſe the influence equal to theſe improve- 
ments, is to ſuppoſe that a large majority of man- 
kind will always be governed by their ow con- 
victions, and that io worldly motives or tempra- 
flons whatever will ſeduce them into eompliances 
There is the ſtrongeſt preſumption that the mat- 
ter of fact is juſt oontrary to "this ſuppoſition, 
not to mention the indifferenee and ſecularity of 

be preſent times in compariſon of the zeal and 

piety of the ir proteſtants. The queſtion, 
however, as 1 ſaid above, is a queſtion of fact, 
and to be determined by what has actually hap- 
pened among the reformed id thoſe regions 
where theſe motives and temptations are laid in 
their way. Haye we no reaſon to ſuſpe@, that 


n 1 


Iii 2 EF 4 x.:10 the 


gr vain actount were to be taken for 2 
century backwards; the balance in poinr of con- 

verſions in thoſe; Roman Catholic countries which 
are the / improvediin ſcience and phileſophy,. 
would be greatly” bao ME reformed _ 


we 


gien? nent 

White I (00k Dc. In erin: Fn 9 | 
paſſage -abovemenrioned to exhibit the true 
of his author, I imagined Maſbeim might 5 5 
have had in his eye the doctrines of Arminiahiſm, 
concerning which; the more rational members of 
the ſeyeral reformed churches, ſo called, are now 
faid to entertain more temperate ſentiments than 
heretofore. According to Dr. Maclaine, « Ar- 
„ minianiſm may be ſaid to be predominant » 
„ among; the: mewbers of. the church of Eng- 
Hand. I imagine it may have prevailed in. 
ſome degree, among individuals in ſome other 
reformed churches abroad, beſides thoſe of the 
Remonſtrants. But it will hardly be denied, that 
ſome of the doctrines of Arminius have a mani- 
feſt tendency to diminiſſi the weight and im- 
portance of certain controverſies that ſeparateil 
the int proteRants from the. . of the 
een. Aa de 
On another Hand, improfenictts in - philoſ6- 
| wb, -0f | ſomething, ſo called, are ſaid" to have 
made many ſceptics in religion, in all churches 
en and. unreformed. n 


AN. R 


? See Dr, nale, next? note. 


when, 
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hen, in a melancholy or a departing hour, it 
is mixed, as frequently. has been che caſe; with 
a certain degree of apprehenſion of what may 
be bertufter, is very apt to take its repoſe in the 
boſom of that church which offers the ſpeedieſt 
and moſt effetual ſecurity every way, without 
putting the perplexed patient to the trouble of 
examining and determining for himſelf. And 
of all the churches in chriſtendom, that which 
offers this ſort of ſecurity; with the greateſt con- 
e dec aatof al e the RO 5 
<—_ bY: J 96 + +19 
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. The i LAI in ſcience and philoſophy in 4 ” 
and preſent ages have, perhaps, never been-exhibited to more 
' advantage than in the famous French work called Encyclopedie. 
It is well known, however, that the freedoms taken with re- 
vealed religion in ſome articles of it, occaſioned a public-cen- 
ſure to be paſſed upon it, and, if I miſtake not, a prohibition 
with reſpect to the ſale of it. The gentlemen chiefly con- 
cerned in that noble compilation, are the greateſt geniuſes of 
Frante. It is needleſs to mention their names. They are 
eminent all over Europe. I have been informed, that all, or 
moſt of them, profeſs the Roman Catholic religion, and com- 
ply with the forms of that church, Without inquiring into 
the, nature of the impreſſions thoſe forms make upon them, 
we may preſume they will conform to the end, Jn the laſt 
age Cardinal Richelieu was called an Athei over and over. 
Father Cauſ/in inſinuated ſomething very like it to the king 
himſelf, and gave inſtances, Richelien was a man of ſcience, 
and an encourager of its progreſs. When he came to die, all 
ſuſpicions of his heterodoxy vaniſhed. He went through the 
minuteſt ſuperſtitions of the church, even though he was told 
by the curate who attended him, that ſome of them might be 


. qr on account of his quality, See Nie Je Cardinal 
h 3 But 
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Bnt chis is not all. es 
in the reformed churehes, perhaps in moſt coun- 

tries, have made as remarkable improvements 
as in atiy other: I mean the ſcience of poli- 
71cs, Which, as ſome think; has had no obſcure 
effects upon them all. And church-politics, in 
reformed : countries, chiefly Aim at accommo- 
dating all the "peculiarities" in their reſpediy 
ſyſtems, as much as may be, to the religion of 
the magiſtrate; à conduct, which, out of all 
doubt, cannot be defended in every inſtance, 
upon any principles which are of proteſtant ori- 
ginal. It is the ſame ſort of policy which hath 
laid to ſleep fo many controverſies among the 
eſa, which ſome 5 may think. 2 
"Controverſies, owever, have had this 

N them: they have kept the ſeveral 
parties: among the refqrmed upon their guard, 
not to incur the reproach of each other of ad- 
vancing too near to the quarters of che common 
enemy. We are told with ſome degree of ex- 
ultation, that this contentions ſpirit is ſubſided, 
It is a good hearing, if it hath nor ſunk along 
with it, the fimplicity, godly ſincerity, and truly 
apeftolical zeal, of our firſt reformers againſt. po- 
pery: otherwiſe we may have no gfeat occaſion” 
| 10 bi na and ſhould be ſent to learn what thax 


Pu & Richelien, Cologne, 1696, p. 313 and 392 er the fe 
cand volume. The French Memoirs afford other examples in 
meaneth, 


dif 
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Dr. Maclas ee ee Appendices ee 
| 46 the new edition of his tradiflation of Mobeim?t Eboeleſfaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, hath replied te this repreſentation; alleging, 
that, the exce/fot apprehenſſons of the author of The Con- 
aral, of the progreſs of popety, have had an undue in- 
«© Avence, on his method of reaſoning on this fubjeR?” 
_ Being thus 'called to a'rehearitig, let us once more flate the 
© propofitidus advaticed by the Doctor in the note of his 
ſormer editlen, vis: 1. Phat tbe rern "thurchit ' abere 
never at fach & diflance from the iris and bfr ins of the Church 
of Rome, dr at, this day." 2. That rhe dawn of ſcience and 
phileſophy towards the end of the fixteenth, and the commencement 
of the Seventeenth century, being favourable to the cauſe of Re 
formation, the” progreſ of them in theſe latter times muſt Be fill 
more favourable, and confirm us in the principles that ccc 
our ſtparation from the church of Rome. In this Preface, the 
matter of fact aſſerted in the former of thele ropofition 
is diſpated +, in the Larter, the Jr remiſſes are admitted, and 
only the conſequence drawn” from them called 6 queſtion. 
Hut, before we proceed to confider the Doctor's manner” of 
ſupporting his opinions, let us ſtop to contemplate” the 
fingylar ſituation of this cond Appendix. It is not à little 
remarkable that it ſtands between fas others, in the faſt, of 
which, the Doctor finds himſelf obliged to defend the firſt 
Reformets,” againſt' a charge of Enthuſiaſm, brought by a 
' miidern protiffant philoſopher, of the firſt reputation, even, in 
Dr, Madeixe's eſteem : In the latter, the Dodo undertakes 
the defence of a Proteſtant prelate entering into a corre- 
ſpondence with ſome Popiſh doctors, for the purpoſe of 
bringing about an union between the proteſtant church, in 
which he prefided, and the church of Rome. In dealing 
with the philoſopher, Dr. Maclaine is reduced to the neceſlity 
. not only a ſpecies of auß, 
\ h 4 But, 
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But, not-40.lay too much ſtreſs. upon ci 8 
gates, erco, and inferences from. mere 


1 ifs 1 $1471 of 2 
= a large ann. and 8 
cal, in the frſt reſormers ; conceſſions, which, I can aſſure 
him, the author of Nhe Confyſfona] wduld not have made, 
but under reſtrictions very different from thoſe which ſeem 
to have occurred. to Dr. Maclaine. In my humble opinion, 
the Door , had: done much better, had he left the philoſo- 
pher in the hands of the writer of thoſe incomparable letters 
on Mr. Hume Hiſtory, to which he bath referred his rea- 
ders. And ſo, it ſeems, haue ſome others thought; for it 
hath been ohſerved, that the Doctor, in this ſtricture on Mr. 
Name, hath fifted the ground of. the controverſy, more. than 
ofice,*-[ Crit. Review, October 1769, p. 243, 244+] But that 
s not my. buſineſs, which is only to ſhew by this inſtance, 
that modern improvements in ſcience and philoſophy have 
bren rather anſavenrabl to the cauſe of Reformation. It is 
ine Þr. Maclaine tells us, [Appendix ii. p. 12. of the gto 
edition] chat neither the ſcience nor the genius of Mr. 
Hume are che cauſes of his ſcepticiſn. But I am of opinion, 
Mr. Hume would, in this caſe, appeal from the perſuaſiom and 
"aguicable 3 of Dr. Maclaine, to the judgement of his 
fuers, where, I dare ſay, he would be ſure of a verdict. The 
reſult is, upon the whole, that Dr. Macfaine undertakes, in 
it /a Appendix, to ſupport an hypotheſis, which is moſt 
unfortunately contrafied by the caſe-exhibited in his rf. 
'The/counterpoiſe in his third Appendix is Rill more unlucky 
ſor hib propoſition, that the reformed churches were never at 
Jacb à diſtance from the ſpirit and doctrine of the church of Rene, 
4 they are at this day. It holds ſorth to public view, a prelate | 
at the head of ae church, which the Doctor in his tranſla- 
Hon of Maſßbeinꝰs hiſtory dignifies with the title of the chief 
end laading branch of that great community, which goe s- uniler 
the denomination of the reformed church, entering i >. a corre - 
podence with certain doctors of the Sorbonne, in order to 
| PW * union withy their popiſh church, on the foot of 
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mutual conceſſions, It exhibits the opinion of a learned and 
ingenicus paſtor. of a conſiderable proteſtant church in a4 
neighbouring country (who cannot be ſuppoſed to be a ſtran-- 
ger to the ſentiments of his fellow-paſtors in that religion} 
| that the ſaid prelate was greatih in the right to eniter"into this 
correſpondence. Every one now- knows: whence: Dr. Maclaite 
had his materials for the defence: of this prelate, as well-as 
the ſpirit and quality of thoſe: proze/taxt clergymen' by whom 

he was encouraged to. undertake it; one of them, perhape, 
in the higheſt range of eccleſiaſlical importance. And ate 
we ſtill to, believe that the reformed. churches were never at 
ſuch a diſtange, ſrom the ſpirit and doctrine of che church 
| Of Kam, as at chis day ?—The, matter might very ſuſely he 
reſfedſhere ; for the Doctor profeiles only to confirm bis Theory. 
in this ſecond Appendix, and attempts char, only by bringing 
preſumptive evidence, which is far from being concluſi ve as 
to the matter of fact in diſpute. But, as this kind of eri·- 
dence is apt to he taken by ſome ſorts of readers ſur mare 
than its. real value, it may. be Proper, for the ſake of ſueh, to | 
£x2mine.to what Dr, Maclaine's proofs amount, towards the 
deciſion. gf. the queſtions before us. In the firſt placez:we 
have a quotation from D' Alembert, ſetting forth, the ſuperio- 
rity of the Proteſtant Univerſities in Germany, in compariſon 
with thoſe of the Romiſh perſuaſion, p. 13. But has 
D Alembert ſhewn, that theſe, univerſities had done, or were 
doing, any thipg towards advancing: the Proteſtant reſbr- 
mation, in proportion to this ſuperiority? Can Dr. Mailaine 
apply this citation from Mr. D. Alambert in evidence of this 
aqdya. gement No, he does not pretend to it. He contents 
himſelf with inferring from this ſuperiority, , the connex- 


ions there is between. improvements in ſcience. andthe 
be fate iris of the reformed religion.“ An original con- 
nexion of this kind there a without doubt; bat the 
queſtion is; does if ſtill continue Wilk Dr. Mac/ainsuffirm, 
bat it ĩs ĩmpoſſible theſe improvements in ſcience ſhould be 
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mi ene n the 
brought indemd on another occaſion, by: Dr. As- 


going on, while the free ſpirit of the reformed religion is un- 
der manifeſt cntroul from obe- cauſes ? The queſtion be- 
Aween us is, voriterniny the "influence theſe” Iyprovetnients | 
in ſcience any ha in promoting the cauſe of the” re- 
— — and not concerning the influence” they might 
or eughr re han, in virtue of the conhexion. 
Does Dr. Mackiine ſuppoſe that D'Almberbs $0row ? ure 
from the conſideration, that che fh e religion made no 
quicker progreſs in the popiſh univerſities of Gem M On 
another hand, would the Doctor conelude from the publication 
of one wrong · headed book in ſo large # city as Vienna, that 
che Roman Catholies of Germany had none of the free ſpirit 
be reformed religion among them? As it happens, there is 
recorded an iltuftrious inſtance to the contrary; In leſs than 
two years aſter the appearance of this Ariſotrlic ſyſtem; wiz. 
Jan. 1, 1952, Journ JossrH De Tratſubn, Archbiſhop of V- 


—_ publiſhed a paſtoral Better to the clergy within this ju- 


wherein he laments, with great zealand freedom, 


-he devotionat regard paid by hid öck do ajoriyphul reed | 


lations; precarious miracles, indulgences granted to particular 
churches, the voi paid to particular ſaints, 'the traf . 
- poſed in their images, in proceſſions, confeuternities, and other 


— —- —- ootidly *. 


-reproving the preachers, for leading the attention of the 
poor people to theſe exterzal rrifler, and omitting to inſtruct 
them in the ſalutary doctrines of the word of G.; of which 
de ſpeaks in the ſame ſtrain, and with che ſume 'vetiers- 
tion, that a zealous Proteſtant would do. What 
- this. worthy prelate has made in philoſophy; and what are 
called the liberal ſciences, does not appear; his appeal is 
-0:1bt word of God only, to which he ſuppoſes the reſt of 
| —— have as free acceſs' az he had; and the 
Aniſtotalic ſyſtem could not be ſuppoſed: to have any influ- 
ene in obſtructing a reformation, built upon that foundation. 
Not to mention, that the late and quality of this illuftri- 
ous” 10 5 might be ſuppoſed to promote a reform in re- 
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Izion, as much at leaſt us the work af a obſcare! monk 
could be ſuppoſed to retard it. What was the event? The 
Archbiſhop was cenſered and ſilenced, for reaſons 
political. And has not ſomething parallel to this happened 
in Proteſtant flates; where the free ſpirit of the reformed 
religion "once ſhone” out with as much luſtre as in, any 
bother country f — The little appearance of the free ſpirit 

of the reformed religion in Faly and Spain obliges the Doctor 
to ſay, that © thoſe countries are fill under the gloom of 
che canon lau, monkift literature, and ſcholaſtical me- 
1 taphyſics. With reſpect to Italy indeed he acknowledges, 
chat. ſome rays of philoſophical light are now breaking 
1 through the cloud. Beſtevich,“ he tells us, “ and ſome 
„ geniuſes of the ſame ſtamp, have dared to hold up the 
* damp of ſeience, without feeling the rigour of the in- 
quiſition, or meeting with the fate of Galilai. If this 
dawning revolution, continues the Doctor, 4 be brought 
4 to any degree of perfection, it, may, in due timt, pro- 
«© duce effects, that at preſent we have little hopes of.“ 
But will not the [aligns tell him, that he is rating their im- 
provements too low? There is one Baretmm, now or lately 
reſident in England, who hath given us a eopious account of 
the manners and cuſtoms of his countrymen, among whom 
he reckons up above ſeventy learned men by name, -as 
* nn among the learned of Jay, with. whoſe conver- 
5 ſation and works he is ſure any Engliſhman will be 
* pleated, het i his knowledge be ever fo great and multifarious.” 
p. 217, 218. vol. I. He gives us, moreover, a long lift of 
books, in almoſt all branches of learning, produced in the 
fingle town of - Breſciag from the year 1724 [which is mach 
about the time when D* Alanbert (Deſtructiou des Fe/uites, 
p- 103) fays, the philoſophers began to be liſtened to in France) 
to the year 1766. That this Rarerri is a man of ſcience, there 
is pon record the teſtimony of men whoſe judgment neither 
Dr. Maclaine nor I muſt be bardy enough to diſpute; ” This, 
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abore cited} and i the more intereſting to ns, a8 5 


een eee 
degree of perfection, upon which the Doctor ſeems to huild 
ſome: hopes. What effects then has it produced hirherto ? 
Would, Dr. Maclaize think it} This very man of {earnings ot 
having the fear 1110 ; Philoſophy before his eyes, moſt ſtrenu- 
ouſly defends all Procaſinus and rarecorws 
of his — 5 og ſs baraah, but re 
public utility 3 ſneering, in the warmth of his zeal (but, 

with ſufficient impudence), the manners and cuſtoms 


country which entertains and protects him, by way 2 — 


tra, Nor is this all. This very - earned nan, aſter ac- 


knowledging the difficalties and diſadvantages, which his 


_ countrymen lie under with reſpect to the publication and 
ſale of their works, perfectly ſhudders at the thoughts of 'a 
free pre, leſt the Pope | ſhould be called Artichrif, 
% and mother church a hore; which, in his ideas, 


would be. irreligion.; very politely dignifying thoſe who 


do not agree with him, with the name of dances, —— 


From Jtaly, paſs we back to France, where the Doctor ſeems 


to allow: that very conſiderable improvements in learning 
and ſcience have taken place. And here the Doctor thinks 


he might grant, that che balance of converſions in this country, 


#4 if an accurate account could be taken, avould he beef the . 


formed religion, without giving up any thing he maintain- 
< ed in his note.“ That is to ſay, without giving up his 
theory, viz... that the progreſs of : ſcience and learning 


* muſt confirm the reformed in the Principles that occaſioned 
their ſeparation from the church of, Name; and the con- 
ſequence thereupon depending, namely, that . * the reformed 
<< churches were never at ſuch a diſtance. fram, the ſpirit and 
« doarine of the church of Rane, as at this day.” woah 1 ould 
however think it pretty difficult to maintain an bypotheſis, 
after allowing matters of fact which are juſt contrary to it. 
However the Doctor will not thus give up his thory; ; and where 
do we find him in the end of the conteſt ? Even in the guar- 
ters of his antagoniſt, brought thither indeed by a round- 
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bes way, and a n of 3 * n. "7 "I 
2 ly deſertiog it by allowing All that Mis adver- 
fry contends for, wit. « that Political confiderations and I 
ſecular views * are too Hard for the. influence of. ſcience, - No 
nd ine convitton” of principle, and that the Keroilm re. 
quired” to” counterat them, even in this enlightened 
'* Guntry of *France, ls a thing too fare in modern times,” 
"The bein of” honour 1 willingly reßzu to the "worthy / 
Doctor; chat id to ſay; the honour of exprellitig my ſenti- 
- ments.in better language than I have done myfelf. * In the 
Bron! place, the Doctor admits, that men eminent for learn 
Jig and geliss have adhered /eriou/ly'to the profeiiion of 
Poperyj. % But what,“ he'aſks, ** does it prove?” and then 
unfivers, „ It only proves that. in ſuch perſohs, there are 
. tir cumftances that counteraQt che natural influence of learning 
und ſclence,“ which is all I defire i It to prove. For, this: 
being granted, I will take the liberty to add; that ſuch cir- 
ann andat are not peculiar to ſuch men of genius and learning 174 
as adhere ſeriouſly to the profeſſion of Popery. Does not Dr. 
Maclainz' mean to account for the ſeepticiſm of Meſſrs, Hume 
and DAlenbert in the very ſame way? And what advantage 
will- Dr. Maclaine gain in favour of his rbcery, till he has 
pfreved that fuch circumſlances are net common to 1 majority of 
of men eminent for genius and learning of all religious de- 
vbchünations? If this fad is really againſt him, how will his 
barely attempting to account for it ſerve his "hypotheſis ?— 
At length the Doctor appeals to see l the principal 
of which are, the oppoſition the Pope's authority hath met 
Wich in Frante; "Spaths and Portugal, and the expulſion 'of the 
" Jeſuits from chöſe three kingdoms.” The Dr. ſeems'to ſpeak 
of The firſt of theſe articles 4s a yew phznomenon. ' As if 
"this oppoſition had not happened in all theſe countries before * 
the dawn oF tearnfti and ſcience 4s well as fince 7 As if it had 
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=_— oppoſing the Pope's authority, another of how was 


vigorouſly ſupporting it As if France itſelf had not reje x 
and ſubmitted to the Pope's authority by turns, 3 | 
Ano there was a Pope and a King of France As if this late, 
or if he pleaſes this preſent oppoſition to the Pope's authority, 
were owing to the influence of learning and ſcien and not 
merely to the politics of the day ! Archbiſhop Wall, I dare 

ſay, will find more credit with Dr. Maclaine than I can 
tend to. © We,” ſays the Archbiſhop, < honeftly wg 
* Pope all authority over us. They pretend in cr, to 
r allow him fo much as is conſiſtent with what they call their 
© Gallican Privileges. But let him uſe it never ſo little | 
- contrary to their good-liking, they proteſt againſt it, ap- 
* peal to « general. council, 3 then mind him as little as 
« we can do.” . [See Dr. Maclaine's third Appendix 4tog 
p. 49-] which his Grace might have confirmed by examples 
from hiſtory for ſeveral hundreds of years backwards. he 
ſame might be thewn of Spain and Portugal, if the com 

of a note (already perhaps too long) would admit of * 
humbly hope Dr. Maclaine would not put upon us the expul- 
ſion of he I ſuits {who, by the way, were not a little inſtru- 
mental in depriving the /aintly legend of its faireſt honours) 
as the effect of learning and ſcience in progreſſion. Beſides 
their being a very learned and ſcientific body of men, -Mr. 
D' Alembert as good as owns, that, wicked as they were, reaſon 
and juſtice would not have compaſſed their expulſion, without 
their handmaids, humax paſſion and perſonal hatred. [Def 
des Feſuitts, P. i. p. 13.] The Venetian edit concerning 
the Inquiſition, is not more than (if ſo much as) the revival 
of certain laws of their ſtate, enacted before the time of Father 
Paul. In one word, I would not bave Dr. Maclaine be tov 
ſure that the low given to the Pope's abſolute power, in 
France, will be mortal. The reſtoration of the Jeſuits, even in 
that kingdom, may, for aught he or I know, happen in no 
n and with it as dach deference for bis Holineſs 


cc England, 
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A eves he had among them 6 | 
or political ſentiments of their next monarch, upon theſe 


Baade, may be. L am mychimiſtaken if Mr, D. Amber him- 


ſelſ is void of ſuſpicion, that the reſtoratian of the | Jeſuits 
may one day take place Lu. 4 p 200, 201]. If our news 
from Jtaly may be depended upon, his. Holineſa hath already 
told the King of Frasce, that not only a number of Roman- 
catholie princes, but even one Proteflans monarch. is againſt 
the abolition of the Jeſuits; and hath. dextetouſſy enongh 
turned upon the French their own doQtine,...that ,a:comxcil is 
abeve the Pope, hence it may come to paſa, that che French, 
in order to induce the Pope to decree. the abolition, may be 
forced to chat his Holineſs is at leaſt above the 
| council of Trent, Which, his Holineſs ſays. axthoriſed the 
Jeſuits. [ Vid St. James's chronicle, November,/214: 17694] 
The truth of the matter ſeems to be this ; Popiſh princes, 
though ever ſo liberally minded, and free from vulgar preju- 
dices, while chey ars ſurrounded with a. bigeted and avari- 
cious clergy, can make no way for: thoſe improveinents in 
ſcience, from which. the correction of popular ſuperſtitian 
might moſt hopefully be expected. The maxims alſo of their 
own ſtateſmen and political . philo/ophers.. will obſtruct their 
endeavours on another hand. We have ſeen what the feientific 
Baretti hath ſaid on the ſubhject. I will now give an ancedaze 
to illuſtrate the influence of the clergy, when oppoſed to the 
ſentiments of the prince in a late inſtance; for the authen- 

tieity of which I do not pretend to anſwer but ſuch av it is, 

together with my authority for it, it is at the reader's fervice. 

* Dr. Tunze Neronan lately received an invita- 
«« tion from the King of Portugal, to read lectures of philo- 
ſophy at Liſbon, which the doctor very gladly accepted. 

In one of his diſcourſes, as he was endeavouring to e- 
« plain the Nexw/onian ſyſtem to his auditors, he was ingerrup- 
ted by an officer of the Holy Inquiſition, who aſked him, 
Ws ales R or 5ypabgin? 
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.who' diſſent from its rule of doctrine and ge- 


be doctor, luckily bor hiniſelf, © anſwered "tbe lam. 
% Had he - ſaid, the former, he would, in all probability 
* have been clapt up in the inquiſition. However, the doctor 
* took the firſt opportunity of getting on board an Engliſh 
mip. and bade farewel to Liſbon.” Puntte Ladet, 
Saturday, November 11, 1769. The Philoſopher was ſen- 
fible how'little he could avail himſelf, in ſuch Cafe, even of 
the King's protection. — It might kave beer 

chat Dr. Maclaine would have ſaid ſomething in fuppoft of 
his aſſertion, that ** the reformed churches” were never ät 


Auch a diſtance from the ſpirit and doctries of the church 


of Rome, às they are at this day. It had been a comforts- 
ble hearing, that the reformed churches of Sarbny and Nad, 
and ſome others, have found no impreſſions made upon them 
dy the converſion of cheir reſpettive fovereigns, It hath 
been known in ſome caſes, that political conhiderations have 
hat as much weight with the ſubjetts of ſuch fovereigns, 4s 
Jearging' and ſeience, The doctor calls the negative of his 
propoſition a paradix; but ſeems to decline entering i into a cd 


| — in the hope that the fact may not be true; 
giving broad hints however, that the moment the proof ap- 


"pears, he is prepared to account for it; and T will not deny 


chat 1 have half a mind to fet him to work. In the firſt place 
with reſpect to doctrines, I mean ſuch as are merely theolo- 
: gical, It is well known that concerning ſome of theſe, there 


are diviſions among the Papiſts, as well as among the Pro- 
teſtants. The Jeſuits, the chigf ſupport of the Papacy, think 


and teach upon the points of predeſtination and grace as the 
. Arminians do among the reformed. + The Janſeniſts hold 
the doctrine of St. Auffin, which is underſtood to- be the 


doctrine of the | Calvinifs;- accordingly the Fan/orifts are 


.- conſtantly reproached by their fellow · catholics, as heretics,: 
- of the fame kidney with Auther, Caluin, Zanchius, &c. ; 
and indeed, purſue” the doctrine of the Jaga to its obvi- 
2 — and chere is an utter end of all the im- 


bs vernment, 
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ee treaſures of abe church. 


the doctrine 


of arrit, ſuptrerogationg: &e6; Dr. Maclaint will hardly deny, 
chat. Armintiani/at hath gained, and is ſtill gaining, groundin = 
the reformed churches . I leave him td draw the eoncluſion-. 


Again, the reformed who call rhemſelves orsbrcbe hold, 25 
the church of Non des the doctrine of the /epurace exiflence 
of the ſoul i and thoſe among them ache make the reviviſcence 


or the ſoulas well as of the body to depend upon the redemp= 


dun parchaſed-by.Cheiſt, are Rigmatived as Sadfureer, Si- 


Aupere,  Materialifts, and what not that is odious. Vet no- 


and other idolatrous practices, have their whole authority 
1 ——＋ 7ꝛ2—8q2 of the ſoul, Which 


 dight of philoſophy, chan afithe word of God. Among the papilts 
indeed it ſtands upon another bottom, wiz; the canon. of 4 


-venerable council, with a pope at its head. And'ſo-muchifor = 


 deftrines=The firitof Popety (the impoling, intolerant ſpirit) 
has indeed been diſavos / ed in c, by moſt of the teformed 
| churches, but tod much adopted in practices in all of ithem, 


It ĩs true, they have been at different periods; and according 


to the different diſpoſitions of their civil rulers; at a greater 


or leſs diftance from it; and perhaps not at the reẽà 


at this preſent time. I am heartily ſorry there ſhould be fo 
affecting an inſtance of this, as is exhibited in the eaſe of Mr. 
Herport of Berne, a worthy fellow lahourer in the cauſe of 
religious liberty. Pofibly Dr. Marlains may treat this in- 
laces. eee for I obſerve he ſays, . Ic is ftraining 

* matters 100 far to alledge the demand of ſubleription, as 
4A proof that the eſtabliſhed church is verging towards po- 
« pery,” p. 17. This, and what goes jult-before, - is flating 


the matter very favourably for the eſtabliſned church. But . 


they Who conſider - Wich what- circumſtances that demand is 
accompanied, and in what a refuſal to comply with it al- 
ways ends, will find it very difficult to overlook ſomething 


i L conduct 


bur 


certain than that popiſh purga/ory; /aint-worfpigs 


has been acknowledged, by ſome of the moſt inlightoned amotig 
the reſormed, to be a doctrine rather of /he light of nature, br the . 


j 
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in the, en bn ern frechBapig:] And 
Ehen it is further examined Inh has been lately advanced, 
in ſupport of the d by gerta : writers, haz would 
gladly paſs in the world fer pidlurt of che eſtabliſned church, 
one might proceed a good deal ſumber, and :ſay . very. juſfly 
-, of. theſe particular auritgrus that it: will-require' very little mo- 
 - dibeazion of their ꝓrinciples, ſhould they, in ther veſpects, 
find their account in palling over 40 the very tente of Popery. 
dex would have leſs. t9.d9 than ;thoſe, ho, in Del 


* + theMgTRoDISTs are che moſt likely to mae Way for Pope- 
yr of aby ocher ſect within the pale oft the Refbrmatioh, 
on account of their unaticiſi, diſerediting hee Inguiry, 
„ crying dwn buman- learningy” -pretending-to''iiluminarions = 
— and the like,“ p. 15. On theſe heads, lee 
t the Methodiſts anſwer for themſelues. I will only obſerve, 
 _oithdtigne of theſe accuſations comes a little eur) G dug 2ime, 
- 1-and with no wery good grace; after the eupulſion of ſix ſtu- 
dents from à famous univerſity, whither chey came for the 
Purpoſe of acquiring human learning ; and vhοſe only crime 
as their profeſing che tenets, and following the devotional 
Practice, of the Merhodifts ſo called, wherein there was no- 
thing diſcernible either of the dedrin ort the irit of 
Popery. Zut the Aſenboaiſis ſay, there was, ai {ſpice of lb 
in the courſe of the proceedings againſt them, which might 
perhaps have admitted of ſome little -diſpute; if ſomebody 
had not put t into Dr. Nowel/'5: head to apologize for the 
ell. After which, indeed, more of the proteſt ant pro- 
feſſion man the methodiſis, were ſurpriſed 10 find how far 
| „ how. ſuddenly our improvements in learning. and ſcience 
A 2 — ck towards the pious and cuslulie quarters 
 » of mother. church. I will not pretend to. gueſe for. what 
55 Dr. Maclaine, on this occaſion, takes the church of 
land more eſpecially . into his patronage, rather than 
er reformed . churches, . e he might be invited to 
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this abba + df by oy: thoſe who furniſhed him with mate- 
rials for the defence of Archbiſhop Matr. If that was the 
caſe, it is reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe he muſt have been 
favoured by the ſame bands with his information, at what 
diſtance we are at this day from the church of Rowe. But 
were they who are not fn that Pep Bißbep: go about, 
and exerciſe every part ef their fundtion ameng uf, likely to 
give him an impartial ſtate of facts of the ſame tendency ? 
Would they be forward to tranſmit to him the accounts pub - 
li ſhed by our modern travellers of the numbers of our pro- 
teſtant youth educated in popiſh ſeminaries abroad } or 
the intelligence we have, from time to time, of -Reman- 
catbolic ſeminaries and their deſignation in our own coun- 
uy ? ls it likely the Doctor ſhould be informed by thoſe 
gentlemen, of certain decorations in ſome of our places of 
Proteſlant ai or ſhip, copied from the leading objects of Po- 
piſu ſuperſtition ? The felenation of a Popiſh Biſkiop and 
papiſh ſeminary at Quebec (from which, if I am rightly in- 
formed, very diſagreeable conſequences are likely to en- 
ſue) is a matter of more general notoriety, —[n a printed 
ſheet now before me, intituled . The caſe, of the Prore/ant 
- «© Diſonters in Nov A ScOoriA impartially ſtated, dud hum- 
A hly recommended.“ it is ſet forth, that the Raman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of this Colony © are allotbed fr rea- 
« font f fate, to have a prieſt among them, with à mainte- 
„ nance provided ſor him,” While many of the proteſtant 
diſſenting miniſters there, men of character, and regu- 
s larly educated for the miniſtry,—are in the moſt diſtreſ- 
* ſed condition, and muſt be obliged either to leave the 
_ «©, province, or to ſtarve there, unleſs ſome relief and aſſiſt- 
„ ance can be procured for them.“ ' Now, ſtriking as this 
repreſentation is, I am apt to believe, from certain to- 


kens in che body of The Cafe, a8 well as from ſome other 


conſiderations,” that it muſt have undergone ſome: modi- 
cation ſince t eroſſed the ocean. Suppoling the law: to de 
open in that province for difſcnters of all denominations, 
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te tween the 15 Galli churches, found - 


Popiſh a, wel as nnn... 
ſaying by whom). for a*Popilly Priet, "while the miniſters = 
officiating among the Proceftdnt: — are ſuſfered 
| to ſtarve, would be a fifance'of partiality'omweobere, nat 

very favourable to Dr. Macisize%; bypotheſis. - But when it 
is underſtood, that there is u {aw in this province, enact- 
ing, that every Popiſh Prigt, or perſon exerciſing the functian 
of a Popifb Prieft, ſhall depars out of this Province on or be- 
fore the 25th day of March 1759 1 and if am fuch pen r 
perfons fball be found in the Province efter the ſaid day, he 
r 3 convidion be adjudged to faffer perpetual 


| imprint; and if any perfou ur , perſons þo ing Joned, fall 2 


feape out of pier, be or they ſhall be 
fal without benefit of clergy ; and enacting farther, that 
any perſon or perſons who ſhall knowingly nan On, - 
LIixVE, CONCEAL, er ENTERTAIN ' any clergyman ' of 
the church of Rome, or Popiſh Pricft, or perfor” exerciſing. 
The function 'of a Popiſh Prieft, ſhall forfeit fifty pounds," one 
moiety to his Majefty, for the fupport of his government in this 
Province, the other to the informer, and ſpall alſo be adjudged - 
to be fot in the pillory, and to find ſurcties for his good beha- 
wieur at the diſcretion of the court hen, I ſay, it is un- 
derſtood, that this is a poſitive law in the Province where 
2 Popiſh Prieſt hath, for regen of fate, a maintenance 
provided for him, is it credible that the Proteſtant ſolici- 
tors of Nowa Scotia ſhould not firengthen their caſe with 
a circumſtance of ſo high importance to all his Majeſty's 
- Proteſtant ſubjects as well as themſelves ? Are they who 
defy the Law of the Province in this open manner, in fa- 
vour of -Popery, likely to have dealt either Jega/ly or fi- 
Lucy with the Proteſtant Difſenters there ? and can it be 
- ſappoſed, chat the ſufferers would ſuppreſs an accoynt of _ 
heir hardſhips of that kind, in recommending their caſe, 
and requeſting relief from the Proteflant mother-country ? 
This ſpirit of :imidity and accommedation is not methinks 
natural to the coloniſts of the preſent period. But this 
. 
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muſt be leſt to che- de 
bands this. caſt; (mod remarkable 525 is. re 
n S ENF ls Ck 
w well . whic 
11 188 ir l a 148 0 8 arin * 
inconſiſlent with, Dr. 2 breſumptions.— What | has 
paſſed in Grenads. is; of à more ſerious nature fill; but 
as 2 and may become the | 
object of public inquiry, I ſhall only give the repreſent 
tion of it from a. ſeaſonable and ſalutary caution whic 
has appeared in four or five at leaſt of our public News- 
papers fince. the commencement of this preſent year 1 70: 
THE PROTESTANTS OF, THE THREE SAD, anD 
LONIES ARE EZQUBSTED SERIOUSLY TO bases waar 
18 NOW. TRANSACTING, IN THE 13LAND, OF Asen, 
AND HOW. FAR THE GRANTING LEGISLATION” "And Wea 
SATA TO PAPISTS MAY AFFECT. THE 185 
or THE, REFOKMATION | AND REVOLUTION. 
Janes Chronicle, Thurſday January 18, 1779— 5 
lan may very ſaſely exerciſe his pen in accou mpg or 
theſe facts, without coming within the e of, e 
mentator on the Goldey. Tooth; and it_is devout! N 
wiſhed, he may be able to de it without. aſcribing,. 
to an indifference ſamewhere, and | 
EZ 
to 


ſomewhere- elſe. with reſpeR to the re 
approvimay ion 
Rog, denote at bal. it * SY 75 ths. 


which, if they de; not denote @ irt of 


gious . now. enjay.n— 5 55 . 
Dr. Maclaine, in the days of a. Land py "ok 
the days of a-charch governor. of that name Ve in 


known to the Doctor, that Laud, left his, e 
him, which is.-preſerved to this day.as a. precious relic, 
not without tha virtue of conferring. As Jets of 
his ſpirit upon the generaters of iu, And let: aby öde ho- 


1 3 | 46 commu- 


* * ITY rac 1 ie the 
communities ſhould retain the 2 part of 
F their. reſpeQive and peculiar doctrines a.“ 


neſtly characteriſe the mar, who was a ſcandal to 00 tins, 2 


or or others, who, after his example, have ſcandaliſed of ber 
days, and he may be ſure to hear from the keepers of the 
Archives where the mazitle is depoſited, of his baſth tramp- 
ling on the aſhes of the wenerable dead. [See an Ad. Ser- 
mon preached at Oxford, by. one. Dr... Frampton, July 9, 
1769.) Nor,“ continues the Doctor, do his ſucceſſors 
* ſeem to have imbibed his ſpirit. 1 don't hear that the 
% claims of church power are carried. high in the preſent 
e times, or that, a ſpirit of intolerance charaReriſes the 
66 epiſcopal Hierarchy.” , There is no depending, as we 
have juſt now ſeen, upon what Dr, Maclaine does not hear. 
What does he think of depriving and excommunicating all 
thoſe who id ANY. RESPECT. depart from the public inſti- 
tution ? This is indeed the ſentence of a ſubordinate clerk, . 
a would-be ſucceſſor to Laud, no doubt; for whoſe ſpirit, 1 
would hope, if 1 durſt, his ſuperiors will not think them- 
ſelves anſwerable, as they muſt know, that, take our public 
inſtitution all together, it is not. poſſible, even ſor thoſe 
. who defire to adhere to it with the utmoſt preciſion, ner #0 
. depart from it 18 MANY RESPECTS. And though it may 
be true that our epiſcopal Hierarchy, as it is ſupplied 47 
reſent, is not, in general, characteriſed by a ſpirit of in- 
tolerance; yet ſurely we have ſomething bad enough to 
apprehend from the /ycce/fon, if theſe approximating gentry 
(who, by the bye, have no reaſon to complain ot the diſ- 
couragement from the . quarter) think of making 
their way to the bench, by retailing ſuch maxims as that 
above mentioned. Undoubtedly improvements in ſcience and 
_ philoſophy operate upon 2 geniuſes with conſiderable 
. | 17 


2 Compend. View, vol, ii, p. 576. Dr. Maclain rns. 
lation, 4to. Mr/beim's words are theſe. —6Gvir. Warvs, 
: ant ite non ita pridem nenn paucos ante anno, pa- 


What 


? 
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wu ＋ Ez ib . el 
. 
Proteſtant Archbiſhop of Quhror ber yñ A pretended 
champion too of the proteſtant religion, ſets on 
foot a, project for union with à popiſn church 
and that with conceſſions in favout of the groſſeſt 
ſuperſtition and dolatry i and this repreſented as 
the mn the- eſtabliſhed church of England, | 


\ > $4760 n " 1 alto 

cen eue 1 0 Menne, falvis. aria patio þ 
pleriſque, facere wolutt. The long note in the ſecond 5 
of this preface is now rendered uſeleſs by the We of 
Dr. Maclaine's third Appendix to his Suppliment to the Quarto 
edition of Dr. Moſbeim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and of the 
examination of that Appendix, in the latter part of Occa ona 
| Remarks upon ſome late ſtrictures on TA Conrg8510nAL, 
Part II. to which they who defire to know the true ſtate of 
the controverſy are referred. It is indeed a controy 
which, as it has been managed by the advocates ſor Are 
biſhop Wake, abounds with curioſities. For example; Da 
Pin was freely cenſured by the orthodox in France, for. 

reſponding with a Proteſtant pre late on ſo delicate a ſubje: 
Whereupon one of his Elogiſts makes the following 1700 
for him : Ceux qui lui ont reproche ſes liaiſons et 24 | 
commerce de lettres avec Guillaume Wake, Archeveque' de 
&* Cantorberic, paroiſſent n' avoir pas te au fait de cette 
affaire. Ces liaiſons ẽtoient innscentes, et Mr. Du Pin ne 
„les entretenoit gue pour I honneur et / aue de Pighſe,” 
Dict. Hiſt. de Mr. L*Avocar, tom. ii. Art. PEN, Jt 
ſhould not ſeem. to be the - honour and advantage: if the 
Church of Enz/and, that are here meant; or that Mr. 
L' Avocat ſhould think himſelf concerned to vindicate Du 
Pin's innocence with reſpect to any reproachers but the poba 
catholics of France, And yet (who would thitik it ?) thfs 
paſſage has been pointed out as ſome ſort of apology, 


not to Roman Cathalics for Do Ne but to Fee ſor 
Archbiſhop Wax. 8 


9 23 


14 bot 


.- ons the -— 
in relations.to hols, who ident from ir. rule o 
doctrine and gorernment geilidiiy 1Ih 
Mis true, there are pnoteſtant aifſenrers from 
be rule of government of che eſtabliſhed chuüren 
of England, who agree wick her in her rule of 
doctrine; and Dr. A inſtance being 
brought as an indication of the ſpirſt" of the 
church of England in 1 it might be ſup · 
poſed. this eſtabliſhed church would go as far ta 
meet theſe diſſenters, as to meet the -papiſts. —I 
wiſh, this could be ſaid. But our hiſtory affords 
no inſtance af an archbiſhop of Canterbury nego+ 
tiating with proteſtant diſſenters upon any ſuch 
condition as that mentioned by Maſbeim; and 


ſuch of them as, ſince the Reformation, might. 
haye had an inclination that way, have been 00 
wary to go fo far as Dr, Male is ſaid to have 


done with Du Pin. And if the condu of the 
church of England is to be judged of by that of 
Archbiſhop Wake, the oppoſition of that prelate 
to the repeal of ts Schifm-bill ſhews, that an 


union with proteſtant diſſenters, upon the condi- . 


tion offered to the papiſts, is the laſt thing the 
eſtabliſhed church of. England would think of. 


* ++ Buy happily for us, Dr, Meſbeim was miſtaken 
: ny king his FER: of the ſpirit of the eſta- 
| bliſhed church of England, from the ſpirit of 

| wis archbiſhop of Camerbury. Some biſhops 

- may be as apt to be intoxicated with power and 


Pre-cminence as other mortals, and have toa 
often 


— 


hn... 


Cie, Bras Ear ix. welli 
often deen tempred to extend their domination 
beyond ite ahijſbad bound, when; if they 
had been called to accaunt, the church eſtubliſhed 
| eren upon principles of The: Aance) muſt have 
magiltrats: would... Fha circumſtances of Arch- 
_ biſhop. Makes, tranſastion with. Du Pin and 
others, concerning: an union with the Gallicen 

church, are now, in a good meaſure, before the 
- public z from_which we perceive, that the pro- 
jet could not have been brought to bear without 
paſſing through gather hands. And I remember 
enough of the times whey Dr. Wake figured at 
the head of the church, to be very certain that it 
would then have been loſt labour to ſolicit the 
conſent of a majority even of the members of 
the church of England to an union with the 
GCallican (that is, the French popiſh) church, even 


though all the iber. upon che dench lu re | 


_ commended it. 


Is our hiſtorian, then to be ADD fir 15 
temerity in making ſuch a. judgement of the 
church of England? By no means. A treaty of 
this kind, openly avowed, eſpouſed, and pro- 
moted by an archbiſhop of Canterbury, and with 
reſpect to which there was no apparent oppoſition, 
might appear to a foreigner a ſufficient indica- 
tion of the ſpirit of the whole community, and 
no improper inſtance of one reformed church, at 
leaſt, m 6 in theſe lacer days, to 

: " in 
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«diminiſh the weight and importance of thoſe 
4 controverſies chat ſeparate her «mans com- 
ve union of the chureh⁰f Rum. 


And here 1 cannot 8 der D. 


Maclaine, who has cen ſured Myſbetm for his fop* 
Poſed reflection on the Proteſtants" in general, 
ſeems not only to acknowledge the truth of this 
particular fact, nee in ſome n to 
— beirn ii don ma, 
% The berührt che e religion, ſays 
ec he, could not de in ſafer hands than Archbiſhop 
«Wak#s. He, who ſo ably and ſucceſsfully de- 
4 fended Proteſtantiſm as a controverſial writer, 
0 could not ſurely, form any project of peace and 


c union with a Roman - catholic church, the terms 


« of which would have 3 on his charafter 
ey as a a negotiator 9. ren | 


* 


© 4 What charafter Archbi hop Wale deſerved as a negotiator, | 


the public may now judge, from his article in the laſt volume 
of the Biographia Britannica. Suffice it for the preſent to ſay, 
that the Proteſtant religion never did, nor ever will, want a 
| negotiatar with a Roman Catholic Church. If the propoſing 
an union with a popifh church was inpudent in Leſlie, it was at 
the beſt officious- and  prefumpruous in Dr. Wake, who ſhould. 
have better known his duty to the church over which he 
preſided, as well as the deference due to the laws of his coun- 
try, than to have entered into a negotiation of that nature 
without any authority ſrom either. As for his talents for this 
kind of negotiation, they. are pretty well laid open by his 
Biographer. It appears by his account, that Dr. Wake was 
- fairly duped by the French politicians giving the line, and 


things go on 10 @ certain — till the negotiator was 


gh ' Surely 


14 


14 


er EprTiowm er 
Surely Dr. Maclaine, when he expreſſed him- 
ſelf thus, did not reflect upon the eondition men- 
amen 1 neee 


X 


fallen irrecoverably into the PREP ere 
which was, that, as the Archbiſhop was underſtood to nego—ꝛ 
tiate for and on the behalf of the church of Zxgland, the 
church of England, by his management, became expoſed to 
the triumphs of her enemies, for which the Archbiſhop ought 
to have been ſeverely cenſured. © By the way, it ſhould ſeem 
as if. this negotiating ſpirit was. not yet totally extinguiſhed 
among us, and as if ſome of us wanted ſtill to be doing in 
that way. In the end of a Dedication prefixed to a 

bulky compilation of Reclefialtical Law, publiſhed no longer 
ſince than"1763, I find it thus written; Perhaps a middle 
fate between WHAT. THE CHURCH ONCE. Was, and 
* WHAT IT NOW 18, may be the condition moſt defirable,” 
What the church of England once was, the church of Rome, 
I apprehend, o ir; and how we ſhall come atthis defrable 
condition without ſome ſort of negotiation with ber, and taking 
in is HOLINESs as a party to the compromiſe, I am not 
canoniſt enough to determine. Leſis indeed was abſurd 
enough to deſire that the Gallican church might be more 
popiſh than ſhe really was. Archbiſhop Fake flew not quite 
ſo high: and, as I take it, this middle fate was preciſely the 
moſt defirable condition he wanted to bring us to. But the 
baſe luck he had m the attempt, one would have thought, had. 
given us enough of it, for one century at lealt. To be ſerious: - 
I have read in the writings of ſome men of no little eminente 
in the church of Exgland, that, in order to perſect her Refor- 
mation, ſhe ſhould go a good way farther from- what ſhe 
ONCE was, than ſhe now 18. But as to this middle way , of 
reforming backwards, 1 have no great opinion of it; and was, 
not many years ago, much inclined to hope, that every pro- 
poſal and every with of that tendeney had been buried in the 
graves of the Laups, the Ls51185, and the Waxes, never 
more to riſe again ina land of religious and civil liberty. 
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xe vi 'PaBFA;CE: fo the 
between the. eo churches, namely, that cach 
of the two communities ſhould retain. 1nz 


GREATEST HART Or THER RESPECTIVE! AND 
PECULIAK DOCTRINES. When we conſider to - 


| what theſe peculiar doctrines amount, even in 
the modified popery of the Ge/lican church, 
what are we to think of that man's Profe/tanti/ſm 


who ſhould be ready to unite with her 1 the 
terms above · mentioned | 0 


Dr. Wake's merit, as a comrorerſial writer for 
the Proteſtant religion, will be readily acknow- 


ledged; nor is his conduct (friendly to reforma- 
tion). at the trial of Sacheverell forgotten. But 
he. was not THEN Archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 
& well known what alteration an elevated firua- 
tion makes i in the Ein arrangement, and 


an inferior poſition. This had its influence upon 
Dr. Mate, a nd it has had the fame upon others. 
4 And, alter all, chis inſtance of a reformed church 
growing more placable towards the church of 
Rome, might have been brought home to Dr. 


Maclaine, as an inſtance ad hominem, even though 


he Doctor had not miſtaken Moſhein? s ſenſe; 
which, all things conſidered, might poſſibly have 


appeared to ſome people in a leſs ane light 


T than that of an afperfion. 


Dr. Maclaine, indeed, muſt be 2 better in- 
formed concerning the ſtate of religion abroad 


than we in cht and and he aſſures us, in this 


preſent 


Frisr ED trio. xo 
| preſentyear, 17655 that “ the reformed churches 
nere never at ſuch a diſtance from the ſpirit 
« and doctrine of the church of Name as at this 
% day; and if this is ſaid upon good grounds, 
ve cannot but-rejoice that our foreign proteſtant 
brethren are ſo ſtedfaſt and immoxeable, and 
have leſs reaſon to be alarmed at the cont 
Appearances at home, where Dr. Maclaine v 
allow us io be competent judges in our turn. ; 
It hath - been lamented of late, chat the zeal 
and vigilance both of paſtors : and | people | in the 
church of England, againſt popery and popiſh 
emiſſaries, is viſibly declined. The papilts, 
ſtrengthened and animated by an influx of Jeſuits, 
expelled even from popiſh countries for crimes 
and practices of the worſt complexioh, open 
public maſs-bonfes, and , affront the laws 
this proteſtant kingdom in other reſpects, 
without inſulting ſome of thoſe who endeavour 
to check their infolence. It is not long ago 
that we were told, with the utmoſt coolneſs and 
compoſure, in a pamphlet written exprefsly in 
defence of ſome proccedings in a certain epifco- 
pal ſociety, and, as is conjectured, by ſomebody 
in no ordinary ſtation, that * Popi/h Biſhops go 
about here, and exerciſe every part of their 
* function WITHOUT OFFENCE, , AND WITHOUT | 
« OBSERVATION J. A circumſtance that can no 
other wie be amounted for, than upon meal 


| Anſwer to Dr. — Qbſerrations, - | 
AY 


we. n 71 * 
Poſition / that the two hierarchies are groving | 
daily more and more into a reſemblance of each 
other; which ſuppoſition i is indeed neceſſary for 
the fupport of the point, in proof of which chis 
notable fact is employed. Surely theſe pbænomenu 
were not common, , eren, in Archbiſhop Wales 
FFF = 

Our ee Aiſtenters f in . have, 1 
hope and believe, very different conceptions of 
the malignity of popiſh principles, and of their 
fatal aſpe& upon the civil and religious rights of 
Great Britain. I know ſome of the worthieſt and 
moſt judicious among them, who ſee with 
concern and anxiety the little interruption that 
is given to the unwearied endeavours of treache· 
- Tous prieſts. to pervert his Majeſty's proteſtant 
ſubjects ro their intolerant ſuperſtition, and con- 
ſequentiy from their allegiance. — A late caſe, 
however, remarkable enough to have taken up 
no little room in the public prints, hath diſco- 
vered, that all the leading characters among them 
are not of the ſame ſtamp, and that popery itſelf 

y be diveſted of its terrors in the eyes of a once 
— champion for religious liberty in its fulleſt 
extent, when taken into the protection of a man, 


who, for the time being, had the n of 
the loaves and the fiſhes. 


2 But let us now proceed quietly nohery 
hath done to intitle herſelf to this complaiſance 
Wes the reformed churches; what ſteps ſhe hath 


ak | taken, 


. 


160 Ei rd . 


57 na: or what diſpoſition the math Meyn = 
1 113 


al or any of theſe churches balf-way wee 15 
end here I will, get ach wherh be er. the. PA 


te inn eder ee fo 0 diminith. 1 2155 bra 308 | 


| importance of thoſe. controverlies th they tha 
vs, Which are merely of” the egi kind... 


will Not. inquire whether: and how far the 5 


.of Rome hath modihed her abſurd and impoſh 


doctrine of Tranjubſtantiation:. Till Not. examine | 
her. the head of Purgatory, aint: war ſhi hip, relics, 


mat 2 for. the dead, penances, and other articles, 
which have no immediate ill effect upon 9215 


ciety. I will only 3 inquire whether. popery, ha 
reduced her ancient t pretenſions ſo far, as to become 
a friendly, benevolent, and charitable HEN ö u 


to perſons of the reformed religion. 


3 o 


In the firſt place, hath e e 


. hereſy ?: If not, is ſhie coheinced that 


heretics ought to be tolerated) and that he ought 
to keep her faith and perform her coyenants with 


them, as well as with perſons of her o.] r com- 
munion? Or hath ſhe teceded from her claim to 


infallbility, on ubich chele vehir/dofrines arc 
built? . 8411 N Nara Hive © ©T 536 
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Have dle papiſts of Great” Britain, in parti- 


-oulls, given the King and his Gövrernment the 
ſecurity of their allegiance, as proteſtant ſubjefts 


do? Do they acknowledge no King of Great 


Britain but his Majeſty King Grone III! Have 


not a ue of Engliſh papiſts of rank and 
fortune 


F zt in their N ns 
their conſcignces? Have not their youth been 
ſent to be educated among Fefwts? Are not the 
Roman · catholic prieſts, ſtationed all over Eng+ 
land, chiefly of the Fefuitical order? Is it nat 
the doctrine of the Jeſuits that princes may be 
excommunicated by the Pope, and afterwards | 
depoſed or "murdered? Are not all Proteſtant 
princes, and particulatly the King of Great-Brjz 
tain, conſidered by this order of men, as already 
excommunicated? Are not all perſons whoſe 
conſciences are directed by | Fefuits obliged to 
believe as the Feſuits themſelves believe? And 
are not they who hold theſe opinions ſworn 
enemies to the N government of theſe 

Kingdoms? © 
If theſe queſtions cannot be anſwered to the 
fatisfaRion of a proteſtant people, it behoverh 
every good ſubject of our gracious Sovereign, 
and every friend to this country, to keep up a 
ſpirit of vigilance and attention to every motion 
of theſe dangerous inmates, whom we daily ſce 
ſtrengthening their hands with new converts, of 
whom the leaders of this malignant party will 
not fail to avail themſelves, the moment they 
find their numbers ſufficient to give them an 
equal chance in a ſtruggle, to wreſt out of our 
hands our ineſtimable rights and eue civil 

and religious. 

But you will aſk, What has all this to 3 
« ſubſeription to Articles of religion, and the eſta- 
5 s bliſhment 


; 


Hepes PTY A 


2 bliſhment of Confeſſions of fag and dane in 
| « proreſtant churches? ct 85 jg | 


| Not ſo little as. von BA 3 All roll- 5 
gious impoſitions its Proteſtant ſocieties, not war- 
ranted by ſcripture} and which muſt be ſubmitted 
to on the pain of wanting bread, have a ten- 
dency to ieffen the apprehenſions, chat they who | 
have. ſo much at ſtake as Britiſh: ſubjects have, 
ought to entertain of the encroachments of 
Popery. Men of liberal education, finding they 
cannot be compleatly qualified for certain iti 
lic ſtations, without complying with terms, of 
the rectitude of which they are not ſatisfied, and | 
with which they muſt comply or loſe the ex- 
pence as well as the fruits. of their edueation, 
will naturally be loth to forego. the means of 
their ſubſiſtence for a ſeruple which is not coun- 
tenanced by one example in a thouſand, and will 
therefore comply at all events. T hey will be 
apt to ſuſpe&, that a free examination into the 
merits of the caſe might leave impreſſions, 
Which would either diſappoint their proſpetts i in 
life, or, in caſe of compliance, bring upon them 
anxieties that would embitter every emolument 
ariſing from their profeſſion. What wonder 
in theſe circumſtances, they ſhould take up 
the firſt flimſy caſuiſtry ſuggeſted to.them by a 
fellow-feeling brother ? or, which is the ſhorter 
cut, and by far the moſt current auodyne, repoſe 
themſelves i in the authority of the church? 


k 1 


Parra cs, &c 1 £4 
go either caſe, they are i in a train which would 
lead them with equal ſecurity. to acquieſce in 
the genuine impoſitions' of popery. The caſes 
only differ in the degrees of more and le: and 
they of courſe mult be tender in aſſerting the 
privileges of” chriftian” liberty, on the petil of 
deing mortified with recriminations, Which the 
reproot of their own hearts would force them to 

apply, not without painful ſenſations. Nor & 
there any alternative, but a ſtate of profligate 
ſecularity, diſpoſing men to ſetk affluence, power, 
and dignity, at any rate, and by any means that 
will give them the ſpeedieſt poſſeſſion; and with 
fuch men, popery and proteſtantiſm, the evange - 
m and the maſs · book, are upon a level. 
This is the way that ſome people have of ac- 
| boiicing for the omiſſion of the MASTER ARGU- 
MENT againſt popery, in thoſe few and ſuperficial 
_ diſcourſes on the ſubject, which are * 20 | 

heard from the pulpit. | 


It can never be for the intereſt of a free ſlate 
to have men under this kind of diſtreſs in any 
public office; much leſs thoſe who are callous, 
and perfectly proof againſt ſuch feelings. It may 
be for the intereſt of a church to have a Hank of 

this kind upon the clergy; but it muſt be the 
intereſt of a church, with which it is not for the 
Intereſt of a free Proteſtant ſtare to cultivate. an 
alliance. 
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of eſtabliſbed Confeſſions of Faith, and {oli 

in Proteſtant Anek ebe 45 un e 
HE N che * Ta firſt withdrew ; 
the communion of the Church of Rome, 


the principles they went upon were ſuch as theſe: 


«JESUS CHRIST hath, by his goſpel, 

© called all men unto liberty, the glorious liberty 
Hof the ſons of God, and reſtored them to the 
* « privilege of working out their own ſalvation 
6 by their own underſtandings and endeavours. 


foe: For this work of ſalvation' ſufficient means are 


& afforded in the holy ſcriptures, without having 

«© recourſe to the doctrines and commandments 
* of men. In theſe ſcriptures all things needful 
. for ſpiritual living and man's ſoul's health are 
9 Es and ſhewed. Conſequently, faith 
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2 THE CONFESSIONAL. 
0 and conſcience, having no dependence upon 
man's laws, are not to be compelled by man's 
authority; and none other hath the Church of 
Rome to ſhew for the ſpiritual dominion ſhe 
&« claimeth. The church of Chriſt is congregated 
Aby the. word of God, and got by man's law; 
« nor are the King's laws any farther to be obey- 
ed, than they agree with the law of God .“ , 


= Theſe principles were advanced by here and there an 
honeſt man, and a good chriſtian, long before Luther, viz. 
« Canonem tive regulam fidei et religionis, unicum eſſe 

t uerbum Dei ſeripturis propheticis et apoſtolicis compre- 
« henſum: Non autem traditiones ecclefie, canones ſynodorum , 
« aut ſcripta patrum. Anthoritatem verbi ex dignitate 
% evangelii, five ipſius verbi, non ab authoritate eceleſiæ, 
« pendere: Licet illa miniſtra ſit et magiſtra ad fidem, 

% Dogmata eccleſiæ ea tantum recipienda, quæ cum verbo 
hoe conſentiunt,” WesszLUs apud Dan. Gerdiſium, Hiſt. 
Reform. vol. I. p. 45. See his article in Bay/e's Dictionary. 
5 Aker the Reformation got footing, 8 to the ſame 
effect were advanced in the, for public diſputation: 
« Eccleſia Chriſti ex Deo nata eſt; Deum igitur audiat, 
'« alium nullum. Ecclefia Chriſti non condit novas leges 
<« fine Deo, fed obſervat leges ſponſi ſui Chriſti.“ Gerde- 
frus, vol. ii. p. 301. who brings a multitude of inftances 
of this principle, aſſerted by various Reformers, in his very 
valuable Hiſtory, In our own country the principle was 
avowed in its utmoſt extent. The Goſpel taketh not 
« his authority of man, but of God only; the church muſt 
only teach that which cometh of God, and not man's 
« precepts.” Phil ror, apud Fox, Martyrolog. 1656.— 
For we think it no true obedience unto the Queen's 
«« Highneſs [Mary], or to any other magiſtrate ordained of 
God under her, to obey in things contrary to God's 


„ word, although the ſame be never ſo ftraitly charged in 
| Private 
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Private Chriſtians being rhus left at liberty; 
by the original 1 of the Reformation, ro 


| her Grace's name.” For, Nen. p. 1729. I take che 
[otherwiſe ſuperfluous] pains of putting down theſe au- 
thorities, for the ſake of a weak brother, who, in a ſecond 
Letter to the Author of The Confeſſional, aledges, that he 
1 no where finds, that the firſt Proteſtants underſtood this 
* glorious liberty to mean a diſcharge from all human au- 

« thority in matters of religion.” And to ſhew that they 
did not fo underſtand it, he quotes ſome paſſages of Lurber 
and Calvin. How he hath miſuſed Calvin and Luther, on 
this occaſion, hath been ſufficiently ſhewn by the hand of 
a complete maſter of the ſubject. [Yid. An Addreſs to the 
writer of a ſceond Letter to the Author of the Conſeſſional. 
By the learned Dr. B. Dawsox.) But let us grant him as much 
as he can poſſibly demand; namely, that Luther and Calvin, 
and, if he will, he may add the Church of England, admit- 
ted the decifions of human authority in matters of religion. 
What is the conſequence ? Even what- the Author of The 
Confeſſional imputes to them, that they departed from their 
Fr principles, and contra&ed their original plan. In the 
mean time, the original principle was adhered to by numbers, 
and was often aſſerted againſt Luther himſelf, in the diſputes 
between him and Caroloftadius, Zuingliur, and others. Cal. 
wiz heard ſtill more of it, particularly from Caftellio, who 
| ſcrupled not to tell him, that eo many paid greater reſpe2 
to his authority, than to the truth——that he afled the Pepe 
| that he perſecuted thiſe who. would not fign his Confeſſion of + 
 faith—and that he denied to others the liberty which be took 
himſelf. ** Agedum {ſays he, to Calvin and Bara], per 
* Chriſti viſcera, quæſo et oro vos miſſum me facite, et 
inſectari definite; et mihi meam fidem fideique proſeſſ- 
% onem hiberam relinquite, quemadmodum vos veſtram vo- 
% bis relinqui vultis, et ego relinquo. Neve eos gui a 
* vobis diſſentiunt continuò a veritate diſfentire judicate, 
aut pro blaſphemis habete; nam multi pii in multis a 
"0p vobis difſentiunt,” Seb. Caf. Defenſ. Opuſe, p. 382. 
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4 THE CONFESSIONAL . 
ſearch the ſcriptures for the grounds of their ro · 
ligion, .and to build their faith on this foundation 


only, a very moderate ſhare of ſagacity would _. 
enable the leading'Reformers to foreſee, that di: 
verſity of opinions, concerning many points of 
dcooctrine, would be unavoidable; and that from 
7 hence frequent occaſions of offence would ariſe 
among themſel ves, not vithout ſome advantage 
to the common adverſary. _ 


Whether they might not, in a good meaſure, 
have prevented any very ill conſequences of rhiz 
liberty, without departing from the ſimplicity of 
the Scripture- plan; that is to ſay, whether they 
5 might not have kept the terms of communion 
ſufficiently open for pious and reaſonable Chriſti- 


When the old Puritans were harraſſed by the biſhops in 
Queen Flizabeth's reign, they conſtantly had recourſe ta 
the original Proteſtant principle, of being governed by the 
avcrd of God alone. The biſhops pleaded againſt them the 

Queen's authority, The Purjtans' denied, and in many 
caſes they truly denied, that the biſhops had the Puren's 
authority, But, even admitting the biſhops had the royal 

authority for their doings, the Puritans ſtuck to their prin- 
ciple. ** Chriſt, and not the chriſtian magiſtrate, is the 
« head of the church. In the commonwealth the Prince 
% maketh and repealeth laws, as ſhe thinketh the ſafety of 
« her eſtate, and benefit of her people, do require. But 
* in the church there is no Lawgiver but CHRIST Jesvs,” 
Dering's Examination, apud Part of a Regiſter, &c. p. 79, 
Is this the principle of ' aLL Proteſtants: now ? If it is, I 
am afraid, the inevitable concluſion muſt be, that the writers 
of theſe three Letters (for they are not all from the ſame 
hand) and their coadjytors in the Anti-conft Nona cauſe, 
were * Proteltapts, 


ans 
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ans of very different gpinions to have complied 


wich them, wichour abridging their Chriſtian h- 
berty, or doing violence 30 their conſciences, can- 


not now be determined. Certain it is, chat ſuch 


an experiment was never tried, nor perhaps ever 
thought of, till the diſtemper was Bone: too Far to 
be cured. 


* Inſtead of making this experiment, the Reform- 


ers, having unhappily adopted certain maxims as 


ſelf-evident, namely, that © there could be no edi- 


e fication in religious ſociety without uniformity 


of opinion,” that . the true ſenſe of ſcripture 

could be but one b,“ and the like, preſently fell 
upon the expedient of preventing diverſity of opi- 
nions, by contracting their original plan in agree- 
ment with theſe maxims. The one ſenſe of ſcri- 


pture was determined to be the ſenſe of the pri- 


mitive church, that is to ſay, the ſenſe of the 
orthodox fathers for a certain number of centu- 
ries. From theſe they took their interpretations 
of ſcripture, and upon theſe they formed their 


rule of faith and doctrine, and ſo reduced their 


reſpective churches within the bounds of a theo- 
logical ſyſtem. The conſequence, of which was, 
that every opinion deviating from this ſyſtem, 
whatever countenance or ſupport it might have 


from a different ſenſe of ſcripture, became a * 
clared hereſy. 


v See Moheim's Compend. View of keel . vol. II. 
p. 159. and Maclaine _— 
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Hence it comes to pals, that many Proteſtanty 
of very different characters and temipers, finding 
theſe incroachments on their Chriſtian” liberty, 

and themſelyes not only excluded from commit- 
nion with their brethren, but ſtigmatized with 
an invidious name, were e to ſeparate 5 
from their leaders, and ſet up for themſelves; 
which many of them did on grounds ſufficiently 
| juſtifiable ; ; Whilſt others, whoſe pride, paſſion, 
and ſelf-conceit, knew no bounds, and whom 
a probably the moſt reaſonable terms of commu- 
nion would not have reſtrained, under the pre- 
tence of aſſerting their liberty againſt theſe dog- 
matical chiefs, formed themſelves into ſefts, 
which, afterwards made aha _ info uſe 
of it. 


That ſome of theſe beds were ſcandals to all 
- yaliadcn, and nuiſances to all civil ſociety, was 
but too viſible. That they were the offspring 
of the Reformation, was not to be denied. The 
doctrines which afterwards diſtinguiſhed the ſober 
and ſerious Proteſtant churches were not yet made 
public, nor perhaps perfectly ſettled. They were 
yet only to be found in the writings of ſome pri- 
vate doctor, whom his brethren were at liberty to 
diſown, or in catechiſms for youth, or directories 
for miniſters within their ſeveral departments. 
— A concurrence of unhappy circumſtances, 
which afforded the Papiſts a moſt favourable op- 
N of calumniating the whole Proteſtant 


8 

WES... ers HO AT "oF; 
body as the maintainers of every hereſy, and the 
abettors of every ſedition, which Suche had heard | 
of or ſeen in that generation: 


It was to no purpoſe chat theſe bot headed i ire 
| regulars were diſowned, and their doftrines re- 
probated, by ſome of thoſe eminent doctors on 
vhom the credit and ſucceſs of the Reformation 
ſeemed chiefly to depend. Theſe might ſpeak 
their own ſenſe; but it did not appear by what 
authority they-undertook to anſwer for the whole | 
body. The nature of the caſe called for ſuch 
apologies as theſe, that their defection from Rome 
might not fall under a general odium ; and it 
might till be true, that all Proteſtants thoughtin 
their hearts, that theſe indiſcreet ſectaries ſpoke 
out. A ſuſpicion which was not a little confirmed 
by the leading principle of the moſt outrageous 
Anabaptiſts, which was e in the r 
- yords of Luther himſelf<. 1 pe CNY 
- Theſe circumſtances laid the Wem vas 
a neceſſity of publiſhing to the whole world e- 

plicit confeſſions of their faith and doctrine, au | 
thenticated by formal atteſtations of the leading 
members of their reſpectire churches, That of 
the Proteſtant Princes of Germany led the way; - 
being ſolemnly tendered to the Emperor Gharles 
Vi. in the diet held at Aug /burg/ inthe year 1530. 
This precedent other | Proteſtant ſtates and 


© Viz. A Chriftian man is maſter of every thing. See Baylt's 
DiRtionary, art. ANABAPTISTs, rem. [4]. 
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Churches thought fit to follow on different acca-. 


ions; and by this means acquitted themſelves, 
at leaſt among all equitable judges, of the ſcan- 


dal of abetting the ſchiſmatical and ſeditious en- 


thuſiaſts, who about that time infeſted different 


countries, under the: FS of promoting re- 


formation. e 


Theſe confeſſions, being laid before the public ; 


with this formality, yery ſoon became of more 
importance than juſt to ſerve a preſent turn. 


They were ſolemaly ſubſcribed by the leading 


men of the ſeveral communions on whoſe behalf 
they were exhibited, as doctrines by which they 
would live and die; and were conſequently to be 
defended at all events. And, therefore, to ſecure 


£ 


the reputation of their uniformity to all fucceed- 


ing times, an unfeigned aſſent to the public eon - 
fleſſion, confirmed either by ſubſcription or a ſo- 
 Yemn oath, became, in moſt of the Proteſtant 


churches, an indiſpenſable condition of qualify- 


ing their paſtors for the miniſtry, and in ſome 


of admitting their lay-members to church-come 


munion. 


Zut this expedient, intended to prevent divi- 


Gon in particular ſocieties, unhappily proved the 
means of embroiling different churches one with 
another, to a very uneditying degree. 'The com- 
pilers of ſome of theſe confeſſions, in their zeal 


d co ſtigmatize the hereſies of the moſt obnoxious 


ſectaries, had made uſe of terms which no leſs re- 
8 the doctrines of their orthodox bre - 


thren: : 


* 
. 


; 
' 


TY 
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thren: the immediate conſequence of which was, 


that ſeveral controverſies which had aviſen among 
the reſpective leaders of the Reformation at the 


| beginning, and had been ber pee compoſed, an! 


partly ſuſpended, in regard to their common in- 
5 were now revived, not without much he 
ang bitterneſs. | 


"On his Weiden, ths Papite cba 8 we 


4200 of attack, and readily took this oceaſion, 
not only to inſult the Reformed in their want of 
unity, but to turn many doctrines to their 0 

account, which particular men had advanced in 
conformity to their own confeſſions % my 


ad: 70 
3711 


44 T wo and Calvin inv fps a very y competent 
judge, by chegiſhing ſome errors of their "Rr prin- 
*« cipals, were altogether hindered from rightly anf 
„ the Papifts.” See Phanix, vol. II. p. 315. At = 
aroſe the immortal Chillingworth, who diſclaimed the defence 
of the Proteſtant religion, as it lay in ſyſtems and confeffjons, 
and appealed to the Bi only. By this means many'cavils 
were, cut off at once, and many confeſſions of ſyſtemarical 


doctors rendered of no uſe to the Papiſts at all; who, being 


well aware of the advantages the Popith cauſe 'yoald loſe -1 
this expedient, were accordingly extremely proyoked at 
They called it a novelty. which the Proteſtants in general would 
not approve. And it appeared, in the event, that they were 
not totally miſtaken. For the application of this rule by a 
liberal-ſpirited Egli Prelate on a certain occaſion, in 
another Engliſh Prelate [biſhop Hare] extremely out of 
mour: a Prelate who, when the force of pi/copal prejudice 
was out of the way, had ridiculed ſyſtematical attachments 

in a much-admired irony, which however owed all its 

and all its force to this very principle of Chillingworth, * 
Deſnaixcaux (Chillingworth's biographer) thought it neceſ- 


Againſt 


W 
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; - Againſt theſe objections the Proteſtants had a 
variety of . ſome of which, it muſt be 
| owned, had more ſtrength as they were applied 
to the Papiſts, than merit it themſelves. They 


ſaid, that a want of unity was no greater re: 


Fe proach to them from the Papiſts, than it was. 
c to the primitive church from the Jews and 
« Heathens, and that the ſame apologies would 
« ſerve in both caſes.” They might have added, 
that diviſions in the Chriſtian church had been 
for the moſt part occaſioned and . fomented by 


the peremptory deciſions and intolerant ſpirit of 


thoſe particular doctors who happened to have 
the lead for the time being. But this, being too 


much the cafe of the Proteſtants themſelves, was 


not to be inſiſted on. Some advantage indeed 


| they had in the way of recrimination : but here 


the Papiſts found the means to parry the blow; 
alledging (what indeed was very true) that the 
moſt conſiderable of the points in diſpute * 


ſary to exculpate Ghillingworth from this Popiſh charge of 
novelty,. and, as it ſeems to me, has ſucceeded very ill. He 
ſays, All Proteſtants had declared in their confeſſions, or 

# articles of religion, that the ſcriptures are the only rule of 
« faith by which thoſe confeſſions themſelves are to be tried.” 
But the queſtion was not, what 4 Proteſtants had declared, 
but whether ary Proteſtant church had ade conformably to 
| that declaration, and ventured to defend the Proteſtant, reli- 
gion on ſcripture-principles, even at the expence (if ſo it 
mould fall out) of its own eſtabliſhed confeſſion? His anſwer 
to biſhop Here's peeviſhneſs is much better, Li Life of Mr. 
Calin ub, p p. 169, and 198, 


them, 
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chem bad never been decided e carbedra, and ſo 
were left open ro amicable debate without breach 
of unity; whereas the doctrines controverted 
among Proteſtants were ſolemnly eſtabliſhed in 
their ſeveral confeſſions, and the confeſſions 
themſelves ratified by oaths, ſubſcriptions, &c: 
and the belief of them thereby made an Ne 
penſable condition of communion *, ! 
After much mortifying litigation concerning 
this want of unity among Proteſtants, it ſo haps 
pened, that the Belgic and Gallican churches, in 
the name of themſelyes and their orthodox ſiſter- 


churches, thought fir to deny the fact; and, in 
the year 1581, exhibited what they called An 


Harmony of the Confeſſions of no leſs than eleven 
Proteſtant churches, which they intended as an 
ample teſtimony of the unanimity of - Proteſtants 
in their principal doctrines, and a full and ſatiſ- 
factory confutation of the Popiſh calumnies on 
this head. 


Thus, with W famous five points con 

which the ſynod of Dort was ſo untraftable, che — in 
the church of Rome were bitter enough; but then * the 
« council of Trext had drawn up her decrees, on theſe heads,. 
« with a nentrality which pleaſed all, and diſobliged none.” 
Helis Quinquarticular Hiſt. p. 26. Grotizs made uſe of 
this circumſtance in pleading with the magiſtrates of Anfer- 
dam for a toleration of the Remonſtrants. The doftrines 
« diſputed in He/land,” aid he, have not been decided by 
<* the church of Rome, though ſhe is extremely fond of de- 
«* cifions.” Abridgement of Brandt's Hiffory of the Reformation, 
. "0 La Roche, p. 344- 
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1% THE CONFESSIONAL. _ 
This work, however, was not equally approved 
of by all the churches whoſe confeſſions it har- 
*monized- It was eren affronted by the churen 
of England *: For, being tranſlated into Eng- 

he in the year 1586, Archbiſhop Whitgift (-h 


at that time had the controul of the preſs) would 
not allow it to be printed in London, and employed 


his authority likewiſe to ou it oo; in 


other places *. 
There were, indeed, Gwe 1 . 


n rally ſuggeſted by the manner in which this work 


was executed, that would greatly obſtruct the 
good effects expected from it, whether with re- 


ſpect to compoſing differences among Proteſtants, 


or obviating the reproaches of the common ad- 
verſary. 

1. In the firſt place, the alan ly no 
mention of the confeſſions or doctrines of Ga 


1s The Englih confeſſion, exhibited ; in this 3 CON» 
ſiſted of extracts from Biſhop Jewels Apology ; a book; in 
thoſe days, of equal authority with our thirty-nine articles, 
Swype' s Annals, vol. I. chap, xxv—xxvii. and Life e 
P. 179+ 
1 N eee 8 printed at Qambridge that 
year, notwithſtanding Whiegif?'s expreſs prohibition. Sf. 
u. ſ. vol. III. b. ii. ch. 8. — Mr: Strype has not informed 
-us why the Archbiſhop diſullowed the Harmony : but the Bei- 
gic and Galkcan,. churches having expreſſed notions of 
.church-government,ceremonies,&c, in ſome ſhortobſervations 
at the end of the book, not very favourable to Whitgif?'s 
principles , his Grace's diſtaſte for the work = Sony 


unaccountable, 
Proteltants, 


$* , > 


WI 
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Proteſtants;i who-diflented front the public forms, 
had gained an eſtabliſnment. They were indeed 1 

hardly charitable to ſuch diſſenters; ur book 

with particular ſeyerity the authors of the bool 
of Concord, which had ane 


time b. 


31 9 160 2441 2 
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* Abd PLES: not whhout 5 11 det — 
have been paſſed conſiſtently with their deſign of eemplif 
ing the Harmony ſubſiſting among Proteſtants. By this bi 
of Concord (the work of ſome rigid Lutherans) all thoſe 
churches were excluded from , Chriſtian communion, - who 
would not ſubſcribe it. For which ſchiſmatical preſumption, 
tte refortned divines of the Low- Countries expoſtulated 
ſparply with theſe authors, alledging the ſcandal and miſchief 
of ſuch peremptory decifions, ſeeing that the Lutherans and 
Calviniſts differed only about two articles, the Lord's ſupper, 
and the two natures of Chriſt. Blendel indeed obſerves, 
e that they differed about two articles more, viz. predeſti- 
i nation and grace; yet, believing theſe to be of # in * 
« tance, they [the Low- Country divines] made no mention 
«© of them.” La Roche, u. 1. p. 197. Would theſe diyines 
hade believed a prophet who ſhould have foretold, that their 
ſueteſſdrs, in the ſpace of forty years, would certainly treat 
all who differed from them in theſe two artieles of nv imp 
#ance, juſt as the authors of the Concord had treated themſelves 
for differing; with them on the other two? Mr. La Roche has 
given a pretty long extract of this Remonſtrance of the oy. 
- Country divines, and ſays, be inſerts it with Pliajure, bee : 
it in very glorious to thoſe divines. But to have perfectly at- 
chievod this glory for them, he ſhould have ſuppreſſed his 
account of their perſecuting Hubert Dauif huis, becauſe he ahd 
his party refuſed to ſubſcribe heir book of Concord. See 
. "oe 194: as ** 
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"ke THE-CONFESSIONAE. 
2. All the world knew very well; that not one 
bf theſe elexen hatches would allow amy man 


to miniſter in it, and hardly perhaps to c muni- ; 


"ate with it, who Thoutd refuſe to. ſubſcribe the 
' confeſſion of that church, even though he ſhould 
offer to ſubſcribe or ſweat to every other _ 
in the collectioſf. 4 


„ e of aft 
ee. the deſign of which appears to have 
been to accommodate the awkward enpreſſions in 


a ſome of theſe confeſſions to the orthodox ſenſe of 
| the Belgie and Gallican chnrches/(a weng which 


8 5 of commiſſion), plainly: Garin, thas) Ga of 
+ theſe chutches were at too great a diſtance from 
each other, to be reconciled by _ — _— 
8 Ml. expedients. | 
I the reader would know What was s the bed 
tation of theſe public confeſſions in other reſſ efts, 
be may be teferred to a Lamentation which aj 
- peared about thirty years after the publication 
of his Harmony; fetting forth, “That theſe 
cc confeſſions were read by few: that they were 


© hardly to be found in bookſellers ſnops; that 


men rather choſe to provide themſeldes with 

© the writings of private doctors, and to deter- 

© © mine religious matters by any other teſtimo- 
r nies, rather than theſe public forms.” int boot 

This complaint is taken from the Preface to 
-the Corpus Confeſſionum, 1 at eile ; 


{4 


( F 
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; the deſign of which work was, to tevive 5 K. 
Uit of theſe eſtabliſhed formalities, and to re- 
- Eoniniend them as * authentic tables and ſtan- 
te dards of the old and primitive faith,” For 
this purpoſe the confelfions of ſixteen different 
churches are here exhibited (nor | in detached and 
ſelected portions, as in the Harmony, but) whole 
and entire, as they were publiſhed and, acknow- 
ledged by the churches to which they reſpective- 
ly belonged®; 
But, though the offi deſign of this Boch 
bf Confe Noe. ons was to accommodate divines and 
ſtudents in theology with a commodious and 
comprehenſve view of the whole doctrine of the 
reformed churches, yet was not the expedient of 
harnionixing their ſeveral confeſſions quite over- 
looked. But finding, it is likely, that the me- 
khod taken in the old Harmony was juſtly excep- 
tjonable, theſe Editors contented themſelves: with 
referring their readers to a kind of Synopſis, where 
the emen or harmony of Prue nabe 


1 This; however, the faniols Pier Hey lin, Aiſpalitg for 
his doRor's degree at Oxf.rd 1633, denied to be true; alledg- 
ing on the part of the church bf England, that the firſt elaulſe 
of her xxth article, concerning Church Authority, was; in this 
collection, feloniouſly ſeereted ; appealing to another editidn 
of the Articles, which was on that occaſion fetched from a 
neighbouring bookſellet's, and in which the aforeſaid clauſe 
ſtood fair and legible: Yerror?s Life of Heylin, p. 58—6˙%. 
ee the editors of the Corpus Comfionum well vindi- 
cated, in 4% Hiftorical and Critical Hay len the Thirty-nine 

Articles, &c. printed for Frankin, 17 24, Introduction, p. 22. 
| 5 on 
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OB, articles ig exhibited, . without, ate 
berg te reconeile them on thoſe, articles 
ere which they did not abe 19 Rah 
e Dodds of; 2115) domt ale) 


In this Heber ewe? things are wor heat 
remarkable; {BTR 29 [177 11111 3 DaB 


1. On the article 2 4 Juhi e and Faith, 
which is the 5th in this Index, the editors obſexve, 
that * All the confeſſions of the . [Proteſtant] 
* churches teach this primary article of the Ci. 
« ſtian religion with a moſt holy conſent k. 
Does not this note (with which this article alone 
is honoured) ſeem to imply a conſciouſneſs j in the 
editors, that this was the ſingle article in eh 
all theſe confeſſions did agree? _ 


According to this Synephis, 3 is a 20 
Hide in many (ſometimes in the majority); of 
theſe confeſſions, concerning ſome * wee Ard 


31194 


1 This fact, however, has been lately denied — a vehe- 
ment advocate for confeſſions and ſubſcriptions. ' * The 
« doctrine of Juſtification,” ſays he, „ is explained with 
66 much greater nicety in the French. Confeſſion . (Article 
* 18th) than it is in ours (Art. 11.) 3 and with ſuch nicety, 
«« az occaſioned a long difpute between. the, French and ſome ; 
% German divines, of whom Piſcator was one.“ Cbumbef 
England vindicated in requiring Subſcriptian, & c, p. wy "ra 
in truth theſe diſputes were of much longer ſtandi 
Oland, in his Copfutation of the bock which: Alas, 
« wrote againſt him, obſerves, that there are twenty ſeveral 
« opinions concerning Tafification, all drawn.from.the ſoxip- | 
* tures, by the I Conſeſlion,” Bp. 
Tagkery Lib. Proph. p. %cſn; I LE, 
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wuental articles of hs Thiilllad religion. Thus 
only fx of chem arc refe br 
the providence of Gu, in which fiumber: Ham 
loth to obſerve. it) the Engliſh confeſſibn is not 
reckoned for oneʒ though both Fewel/'s Apology | 
and the ee 8 arg Wren "9 
5 r e I) . 55 
Again; dae cheſs e ebifelſions ik | 
no/notice'of the Refurretion'of the Dead. .l men- F 
tion theſe omiſſions for the ſake of thofe genfle- 
men, who world have it believed; thüt chürches 
cannot be fure of the orthodouy of their miniſter 
zu che inoſt important paints of the ChiiRtian te. 
gion, without obliging them to ſubſeribe\ 9 
their- eſtabliſhed confeſlions®”. How thiny ex: = 
cellent minlĩſters have there been in din Pr 
teſtant chutches, who never gave thoſe ch 
ay ſectricy by way of ſubſcription,” mat a 
believed either a en of * dead; * the 
#tovidence, of God? £3682 fav 


At. is nat at all anden to thy this diſquiſ- 
tion amp further. How e bree in 
ain dow} Hir 
nb $6 Wer a certain tight fevefend iche hen he faid 
d that the pmſtical' fyſtem bas norhing but che Prob itte | 
44 Grwernthent th Taſtain it sguinſt its own e ty 
% ing ined Warchy Y did not 1 19 any artig 
Jaſon df the Eat of E Whether he A 
157 Thlußg elte; W another — Ses the Billiop of len- 
"7 Serinihn' before the Hot/ of Lords, Jan. 30, 1660" £ 


" S « 
91 11 : 32 1 


ges Dr. Stebbing's Rational Engyiry ito bs 
mac of ſupporting Chriſtianity, 
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15 THE CONFESSIONHLT 
fubſcduear tit Have been embroilel on nccornt | 

of their eſtabMhed*confelſions, is well Knows. = 
In ſome of thefe churches the Meötdenlendes of 
inſiſting on theſe teſts of orthodoxy have been fo 
great, that they have found it the wiſeſt way el. 
ther intirely to drop them, or to content them - 
ſelves with ſome general deelaration, or promiſe 
from the miniſter, that he will not openly oppoſe 
them. In ſome churches a formal fubſcription 
is ſtill required, even where the inconveniences 
of it have been no leſs, and where che moſt ſe · 
rious, conſcientious, and uſeful miniſters, are ſtill 
groaning under the burden of ſuch ſubſeriptions. 
It is chiefly for the ſake of ſuch as theſe, chat 


this diſquiſition is undertaken, if by any means 


our preſent governors (Who, if they had had the 
original work of reformation in their hands, to- 
gether with the light and experience which che 
preſent and paſt ages have afforded, would, it 
may be preſumed, not have impoſed it) may "be 
prevailed with to remove a yobe tubich neither 
we nor our fathers bave-been able to bean 024 5 


But to proceed. Upon this ſhort view, of, the 
| tendency and effects of eſtabliſned confeihons'in 
| Proteſtant churches, the followin 8 Teflexions ſeem 
io be very natural: Py ain hg e yr 


1. It was a great nidforkone'n to the Proteſtants, 
that their confeſſions ſhould abound with expli- 


cations. of ſo many, minute points, of ale 
8 ne f in the year 173. 


22 *. *% 
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_ theology, which, wichqut ſtopping one Popiſh 
2 with refpe& to the general accuſation of 
Hereſy, teoded ſq manifeſtij ro narrow their ori- 
ginal, foundation, and: to ging heir common ad- 
verſaries jo great an advantage, by rendering 
their breaches among themſelves, _— by 
theſe explications, utterly, irreconcileable. 
2 t was a greater misfogtune- ſtill; 2 pi 
ſhould: rhink: of eſtabliſhing theſe explications as 
teſts of orthodoxy, by requiring their miniſters . 
to ſwear to them; or ſubſcribe them, as an in- 
{fiſpealgbtdimnditien of admitting them to the 
paltoral- office. Had, they been contented with 
a folemn' declaration on the part of teachers and 
paſtors, * that they received the ſcriptures as the 


t word of God, and would inſtruct the people | 


* oat of thoſe — ret _—_ I 
SOT HEE i AY 
be learned Profeſſor / Rutberfinth 8 to tpprebend, 
dt“ a general profeſſi on of believing whatever is containedin 
en the {cripture, or of adhering to the doArine of the apoſtles, 
was not likely to ſatisfy Timothy or Titus, that they who 
,* made it, beld.faft the faithful word as they had been taught, 
* the myſtery of faith in a pure conſcience.” Charge, p. 7, 8. 
„ur is 4 a eaſe of too great conſequence to be determined 
by likehhdods, which' may be juſt as well grounded on the 
,, One {ide as on the other; and the learned Profeſſop/does no- 
thing for his cauſe, unleſs he can prove that Timothy and 77. 
tus were actually diſſatisfied with ſuch general profeſſion. In 
the mean time, has he conſidered, whither, as he ſtates the 
;caſe, this likelybood would lead him? For what is the point 
concerning which Timothy and Titus would want to be ſatiſ- 
fed? It is, according to the Profeſſor, that the mipiſters they 
me 155 held the myſtery of the faith in a pure conſcience. But 


B 3 diſown 
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Aiſown whatever,cafter proper examination, they 
judged: incanſiſtent with them; in all human 


M bat could ſatisfy Ting of Tins of this, lefs than a perppcl x 
"inſight! iot6-the fuer . al abet ho made the profe fon ⸗ 
Now, allowing Tim and:Titysno have had the gift of . 

kerning the heart; and can{ciencgs of. particular perſons for this 

N how would the learned Profeſſor prove, that church 

governors of the preſent times are endowed Wik the ſame 

5 1 I. do not indeed think it at all neceſſary to ſuppoſe 

that, Timothy. and Titus had a perfect diſcernment of the hearts 

and conſciencęs of thoſe-whom they admitted to the miniſtry. 

yy not think it neceſſary to ſuppoſe that St. Paul himſelf 

this gift in ſuch perfection, as to be able at all times tw 

know what was in the men whom he himſelf ardained. At 
leaſt there is no appearance in ſcripture that he had a perfect 

Nr beforehand of the fircerity and good conſcience of 2 U, 
whom he ordained to the miniſtry. And hence I conclude, 
tliat it js /kcly the learned Proſeſſor may be under ſome miſe © 

-spprehenfion, with reſpeR to the points wherein he ſuppoſes 

Nui and Niue would want ſatisfaction. But here 1 ſhall 
expedct to be told, that © the leſs the apoſtles and their imme · 

ediate ſucceſſors are ſuppoſed to be gifted: as above, the more 
»#tidconſion they would haye to be ſatisfied of the fincerity and. 
ure conſcience of candidates for the minifiry ſeme other way, 
and (what is ſtill more to the Profeſſor's purpoſe) the more | 
. mutt the preſent goyernors of the church be ſuppoſed to he 
te upon a level with Paal, and Timothy, and Titus, in this pat: 
df their office.” Now ſuppoſe all this to be granted, it 
wil fill be incumbent upon the learned Profeſſor to ſhew, 

that the other way that Timothy and Titus took to ſatisfy 
tbemſelyes of the ſincerity and pure conſcience of the candidates 

-they-admitted, was to amplify and ſplit the apoſtolic conſeſ- 

hon expreſſed i in general terms, into particular propoſitions, | 
and to. require from the ſajd candidates a ſubſcription. or de- 

 Flaratipn of ailent to this amplification. For this, lt a 

to the learned Pindicator, is what the preſent governors of 

the s church pretend they have a right to require, and that tog 


5 prohabibry 


. 


nens DNA. wr 
probabiliegithecintergſts; of Hopery would have 
doclined more viſibly, und the true ends of re- 


for the purpoſe abovementioned! /!'For the learned indicator | 
tells ul, p. 1, chat the governors of the church haye a 
3 oy ery. rp. nos the faith and doftrines 
of che cundidates for the office of public tHiching.”* But 
to afcerrain the faith and 'dofttines of any man is impofble, 
unless you can, at the ſame time, certain his ffucerity in pro- 
felling them.” Is this then one of the general benefits of eſta- 
*Blſhing cbnfe ons, to give church governors an infight into 
the Wy/tithces} and to enable them to aſtertaiy the Jincerity, of 
nie ſubſcribers ¶ Is this method of h the tonſeleter always 
to de depended upon ? And are not another ſort of Confe/- 
Fons, called auritular, much more beneftial for this purpole ? 
Auch is it h the governors of our own'church will thank 
the learned Profeffor for vindicating to them the exerciſe of 
D panfu, and, at the fame time, ſo uſel/e u indght 2 
Mach lefs'is- it /hely that nothing elſe would have [ſatisfied 


Tinu iy and Titusy atleaſt it is not likely they mould take 


the Frofeſſor's method of obtaining li fatisfattion, unleſs it 
bike chut they had not the common ſenſe to'ktibw, chat he 
Who Was Tater in profeſiing his faith in the general doc- 
trine of the apoſtles,” might be equally infncere' in proſeſſing 
his faith, when 'amplified in a variety of dogmaticab propoſi- 
tions. As to the learned Profeſſor's in/farces by which he 
would eftblith the tr bb of what would or would! ror 
ſatisfy £7015 and 751us; I muſt eonfeſs I cannot find Gut 
! how he would apply them, unleſs he means to-baild his tirit 
Beh Un two more; vi 1. the lkelybood: that St. Paul 
tote hrs epillle to the Romany by way of Canfiſtan, to be ſub- 
ſcribed, dr otllerwiſe aſſented to, by the candidates/ordained 
by Nuß aud Titus. And, 2. the /ikelyhood that the epiſlle 
to the Roman might be wwreſfted beſore it was written. ¶ Con- 
ceraing thtirb/ſprive dates of the epißili to-the Romans, and of 
* the firſt" epiftke % Timothy, jar" tbe learned and accurate Dr. 
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formation have. been more ſpeedily, as well as 
more elecualiy, promoted. 8 
But, after all, they who are extremely out of 
+ remper with the firſt Reformers, for their miſ- 
taken ind unſcaſonable zeal in thus preſcribing 
religious opinions to their fellow · chriſtiauns with- 


cout ſuſſicient warrant of ſcripture, would do well 


- to conſider in what ſituation they were, __ 
Many abuſes in Popery lay open ta the ob 
ſer vation of men of all ſorts, But it could hardly 
be credited of a ſudden, by men of any ſort, that 
the greateſt part of that aſtoniſhing ſtructure 
called TAE cHvRcH, which pretended to. have 
for its foundation the Apgſtles and Prophets, and 
Chriſt himſelf ſor its corner ſtone, ſhould be a 
mere heap of antichriſtian rubbiſh, It is, there- 


fore, no wonder that the moſt enlightened of our 


firſt Proteſtant Fathers ſhould be afraid of de- 


moliſhing too much. It was viſible, wich what 


props and ſupports the moſt eminent ſaints and 


doctors of former ages had accommodated the 
edifice. And theſe, it might well be imagined, 


would hardly have been placed there by ſuch 


venerable hands, without ſome good reaſon, and 


apparent neceſſity. In thoſe days, nothing was 


thought to be ſufficiently confirmed by ſcripture- 
. teſtimonies, without additional vouchers from 


/ 


the ancient worthies of the church: and accord- 
ingly Tertullian, Chryſeſtom, Auſtin, and Jerume, 
regularly took their places on the ſame bench 

of 


a ' 


n Eonar : 
11 © a 
| of Juigemaie' wh be Se 
. Peet br tink" artich] 
gan' to' {ee into this miſtake. In our 0 own couny 
try, the learned Cartwrig 555 In bis diſpute wick 
Archbiſhop Whitgift, about ie! year 1572, togk 
the courage to appeal from the Authority of the 
Fathers, and to preſcribe them narrower limits 
in the province of determining religious contra: 
verſies. Tow this would be received in e 
days, might eaſſly be conjectured withaut p parti 
Jar information. The terms In which Cartwright 
had characteriſed theſe venerable. doctors, a, Ver 
collected together in a book of Bancrefis, and 
ſet off with tragical exclamations, as if they ba 
_ little leſs than ſo much blaſphemy d, f 


Same few years after this, Eraſmus . 6 
ſchoolmaſter at Antwerp, N {till greater liters 
ties with antiquity, He affirmed, that all the 
* councils which had met, and all the books of 
* the Fathers which had been written ſince the 
death of the Apoſtles, were infected with anti 
* chriſtian errors, not excepting the famous 
Fc council of Nice.” He propoſed, therefore, 
that, in order to à perfect reformation, the new. 
phraſes, and new ways of ſpeaking, invented by 


the Fathers, ſhould be wholly ſuppreſſed and 
P See the Catholicus Veterum cane. at the end of the 

Corpus Confefſionum, 
a of Whitgftp. S. 


akin.” 404 «if 


| ki 
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Jaid aſides; and all religions propefitions expreſſed 
according to the Amplicity of Qhriſt and his A 
les. If any: man, ſajs he, ei finds him 

ſelf obliged ze uſe new, rexms [to expreſa the 

by: <a his faith, ;{o, that the words, of the 
phets and. Apoſtles are not ſuſlicient for 

« Ei that man's doctrines and religion are cer- 
« rainly new, as well as his terms: for otherwiſe 
he would ealily find, in the feri prure, language 
* proper enough. to expreſs his — 95 11 Hut 
the times were not yet ripe for che toleration. of 


cheſe ſentiments; and the poor man, who was 


ardy enough to venture them wich the Wane, 
was obliged to fly his country. 

2 theſe days, the Fad nll ona" = — 
hath continued gradually to decline among all 
"Feaſorable and covliſtent Proteſtants, and more 
"partici tarly fince the publication of Mr. Daille's 
famous book, De Uſu Patrum, in 1631. But 
mone, that I know of, ventured ſo far as the 
fehootitiaſter of Auttuerp, till, about rhirty years | 
"#20, © an eminent prelate of our oven church 
. advanced * much the ſame doctrine; con- 
terning the explication of points of faith; by 
new and unſcriptural Phraſes; for which" his 
*Lordftiip underwent . the diſcipline of ſeveral | 
 vorthodox pens $ ; but without any loſs of repu- 
tation among thoſe who confidered things with 


"Tk; prejudice. For, when it wis ſeen that * 


O71 *\ 
„0 1 Rocbe, Abridgement, vol. L. Pils. BY PTS 
vod _ Stebbing's W 1 vl 91 

did : Lordſhip 


tis 


A . 


#* who object this to us, (vis. tle 
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25 
Lordſhip had reduged his antagoniſts to the diſ- 
agreeable neceſſity of holding, that new and 

c unſcripturul words would better ſix the ſenſe of 
*-ſcripture-doQrine, | than the words of Chrilt 
and his Apoſfles.” the clamour ſublided'*, Rea: 


"x 66 Do not they [fays Dr. Rutberfirth, Charge, Pe 19] 
ce that new and un- 


*« ſcriptural words will better fr the ſenſe of ſeripture doc- 
# trine, than the words of Chriſt and his .Do not 
they hold, that paſtors and teachers, +. Clear, 


% and uſual forms of ſpeech, can make the 2p of ſcviprurs 
66 more plain to their hearers, than if they were to read it to 
chem in the words which, Chriſt and his Apoſtles made uſe 


# of? They muſt, if they think otherwiſe, maintain, that all 


*« preaching and interpreting; of the ſcriptures i is intirely uſe- 
„ leſs, and that the public teachers in Proteſtant churches 
#* have nothing elſe to do for the inftruRtion of their congre - 


. gations, but to read the Bible tothem.” Truly, Mr. Pro- 


ſolſor, neither tbr nor %, as any one may be ſatisfied who 


will take the trouble to read the 39th, 4ath,. and Ait pages 


of the firſt edition of the Confeffronal, to the laſt of which only 

u refer; and even in that you might have ſeen; enough to 
Lins ſayed you the trouble of propoſing your alternative, 
However, it ſhould ſeem as if the particulars in that page had 
not been alt 12 without their effect upon the learned 
Profeſſor. he does not mean from the utility of 
10 preaching or —ů the ſcriptures in Chriſtian aſſem- 
. blies, to infer the utility of eſtabliſhed confeſſions.” Why 
not, if his alternative is rightly ſtated ? But rightly flated 
jt cannot be, unleſs. the caſes are crash failar, and that 
probably he might learn, from that part of the "Co vfefonal 
he refers to, was by no means the fact. Well, but what is it . 


he does mean f why, * to remind the oppoſers of ſuch con- 


te feſſions, that what they hold in one cafe 1s exath fimilar to 
« what they imagine would bring an odium upon us if we were 
' 10 ſay it in the ther.” Pray, Mr. Profeſſor, do you kee 
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—— ——— . WAA © new | 


and unſcriptural words, uſed by preachers in their popular 
* diſcourſes, will better fix the ſenſe of ſcripture doArine, 
than the words of 'Chriſt and his Apoſties 7. Do'/you 
know any mg oppaſers' who hold, that “ new and unſerip- 
= tyril words uſed in ſuch po diſcourſes?” will the 
ſenſe of ſcripture doctrine at 5 is 2 5 0 b 


Pfopꝰ - 
ntions in the 2 member of y your alternative 4 11 not, Ae | 


Aonable mes Mao wh ow the Incontenience.of 


— 


' they hold is not exadh finilar to what, they fay, yo hold. 


And if you'really do hold it, the aum fill remains with you. 


For it is to little purpoſe to ſay, * If the ſenſe of ſcripture , 


on may be exprefſed more Plainh, why not more preciſely 
than in the words of Chriſt and his Apoſtles!” The con- 
traſt is not betwern the words plainly and preciſely, but be- 
43weon the words expreſſed and fixed. Their difference wi 
vou is occaſioned by your pretending to fix the ſenſe of ft 


ture by new and unſcriptural words in an abi ied confeſſion, 


"to the excluſſon of the right of private judgment, and not 
dy your endeavouring to make the ſenſe of ſcripture either 
mon plain'or more preciſe in a popular $ſcourſe, which pre- 
cludes no man from rejecting the preacher”s ſenſe, if his own 
_* judgement leads him to another, And indeed after all this 
twiſting theſe poor oppoſers in a dilemma,” thus the learned 


"Profeſſor appears to underſtand them; for towards the end 


of the paragraph (p. 11) he finds it convenient 10 ſay, 


/ that . avhat are called new and unſcriptutal words and:;4x- 


. © preflions are introduced [into conteſlions ), not. to. fix the 


_" ſenſe of ſcripture-doQrines, but to fix je ſenſe i in Which 

"ud {cripture-expreſſions are [rather, muſt be] underſtood by 
I thoſe Who are candidates for the office of public teach- 

« ing.” Of which unmeaning diſtinttion he hath heard ſo 


„much ſrom one of theſe pereerſe oppoſers, that it cannot be 


1 very pleaſant to him to be reminded bf it au) more.” See, 


4 Examination of Dr. Rucherforch's Findicdtion,) &. p. 20. 
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adopriig a git ich Sad 80 LG 
juſtify the worlt inipolitions of Paper and the 
77285 of F bh ring "fubſcription "to 


lica os 4 3 #43 V 
an dodtrine, 18 now "conf, 


$VS15? rift] an »1 ier 1 


writers, as” an "unvarrantable incraz chment 
Chriſtian 1 from which, "there is kesloß to 
2 all Wh Ire capable 3 and willing 10 E K 
mine the ſubj t without partiality 4 


Short if, heartily defire an Happy OT | 


+.:Vpon chis.ſtare of the.caſe, jt, appears, hat 
the matter of complaint does not affect the fa- 
tbers of our Reformation by far ſo much as their 
fohs and " fuceteſſars. Our firſt reformers were 
beſet, with their own and other men's prejudites, 
to a degree that rendered chem, in à great weg- 
ſure, incapable of conviction- It was next u0 
impoſſible to convince them, chat their eſtabliſhed" 
confeſſions of faith were unchriſtian impoſitions, 
for which there was no juſt authority, when they 
had the.carly.praftice of the Chriſtian church to 
appeal to, long before the tyrannical ſpirit of 
Rome prevailed. Their veneration for antiquity 
pre Ws their ſeeing that theſe very recederits 
Were ſome of the ſteps by which the papal | power | 
aſcended; to its height, and iel at the pleni- 
tude of its ufurpation. e , ar To. Fü 9% 


XA 


S141 


85 


*. Bat, f ince it has been made appear, that lone 
of the Fathers who lived neareſt o the rimes. of 

the Apoſtles, were Py miſtaken in the ſepſe 
ee, | My 


26 rur earkigtgn * 
| they put upon ſome ſeriptures, with reſpect to 
points of no ſmall importance, we have reaſon to 
hope, that gur ſuperiors gill 10 longer bind ei- 

ther themſelres zor us o an implicit acquieſs 
cence in zn authority, which may. occaſionally 
be extremely inconſiſtent with bur original obli- 
gations as Chriſtians, as well as with the diſtin⸗ 
guiſhing principles of our profeſſion as Proteſt 
ants. Whatever expedients of peace and ore 
their own fort of prudence, or the exigencies 
of the times they lived in, might ſuggeſt to 
theſe venerable Fathers, they certainly had no 
right to preſcribe articles of faith to us. And 
ſhould either they themſelves, or any others in 
their name, pretend to jt, we beg leave to re- 
mind them of a capital maxim, to the truth of 
which che Fathers themſelves have occaſionally 
borne their teſtimony, namely, The ſcriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament contain all things neceſi 
fary to ſalvation, and are the fole n. 7 the 
faith of a Chriſtian %. 

VU pon this principle, all impoſed ſubſcriptions 

: to articles of faith, and religious doctrines, con: / 

ceived 1 in unſcriptural terms, and inforced by hu- 
man authority, are utterly unwarrantable, and 
not to be defended but by arguments and pre- 


n For a compendious view of the teſtimony of the Fathers 

to the ſufficiency of the holy ſcriptures as a rule of religion, the 

reader may conſult a book intitled, The Divine Oracles, writ- 

ten by the learned and candid Mr. 7-51 Brokell, printed fot 

Waugh, &c. 1749. 5 | 
tences, 
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: tences, highly diſhonourable to che facred: wris« 5 


ings, and, in AR 
expreſs contents of em 
Dot, foraſmuch us chere never — 0 
inſtance. of u proſperous vſurpation deſtirute of 
advocates to lay in for it à dlaim of right and 
ee be ſtrange if this matter of ſults 

ſcription, wherein fuch large and opulent bodies 
of men are intereſted, ſhould be left to ſhift for 
idfetf. | What the orators of the chuteh have 


offered on EINE we ſhall now briefly con- 
fider.' Küren 
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* af Nac e poſin 1804, öl ' ich ai is 
4 © authority of eſtabliſhed, confeſſions 3 in Fro- 
1 — communions depends, f is this: Every | 
tt particular church, conſidered as a ſociety, has 
a right, as other — have, to fecure its n 
& peace and welfare, by all lawful; means; and 

* conſequently, to preſcribe ſuch terms of com- 
—— as appear to be moſt expedient for the 
1 purpoſe; provided that nothing be required, 
Pat under this pretence, which is contrary to the 
&© word of God, or inconkſteng mk * liberty 
4 of other-churches.” 
To this it has been anſwered in wett, That, | 
.* by admitting the principle of ſelf-defence and 
&« ſelf-preſervation in matters of -religion, all-the 
© perſecutions of the Heathens'againſt rhe, Chri- 
« ſtians, and even the Popiſh Inquiſition, may be 
« juſtified . If the church of England, for 
example, has a right to fix her own terms of com- 
munion, and, in conſequence of that, to ſecure 
the obedience of her members by temporal re- 


n See Biſhop Hoadley's Speech for the Repeal of the Occa- | 
gone Conformity and Schiſm Acts, in 77 ndal's Continua- W 
yon o Ri 7 boyras, 8yo. vol. xxvii. p. 237. 
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3 14 ws. 
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bi nn FE OY 
wards ahi pdhaltiss) the chr o Pirhig 1 jt 2 


upon the fame 'prineples,, Habe an equal leihe fo. | 


5 ſecure herſelf by the diſcipline of 6 lk Ml. 
or how othęrwiſe the thinks Propet . | 


» 45 we > fc: 8 2 17 * 7 Lf. den 912 


e c 8 u af N 1225 e 
; e can be 10 contend, chat tihporal — 

6 puniſhinente — are not the proper means for promòting trus 
** rellgion ;” referring to Confiſſional, m 24. 23. of the firſt 
edition. But who thanks him for this conceſſion ? The 
* queſtion here is not concerning the mentis of p promoting true 
religion, but concerning tbe means of fixing the terms of ten- 
munion, and ſecuri 7 obedience to thoſe terms in a particular 
church. The Doctor tells us, that . legal emoluments 11e 


indeed temporal rewards—but that they ure ally rewards 


in for doing the work of the miniſtry,” p. 3 But then i it is 
only for doing the work of the miniſtry in one particular mode, | 


preſcribed by the particular chureh of church governors 
where the 'mitiſter does the Work. Whoever does the work 


of the miniſtry. in am other way, is not intitled to the legal 


reward. In this light the rewards are plainly the means of 


fixing the terme of communion in the particular churches 
here mentioned, and of ſecuring the obedience of the mem- 


bers of thoſe Aeubces ſo rewarded, to the terms ſo fixed, 
And the queſtion here is not concerning the propriety of thoſe 
Ger for 7 — but concerning the right 
7 


PS or church: governors have, to fox 
berms 0, rr Po ar ac ieh means. If the Doctor will prove 
ſpat 


ate with 15 the propriety of pro- 


ny Od evil by temporal means. On the othet hand, 

if the Doctor will allow that church-governors have ao:right 
to fix the terms of communion by temporal rewards., aud 
puniſhments, he Will tender us ſomething worth our accept- 
ance, and will ſavs us the trouble of i ingyiring, how trpe reli: 
gion is romoled y ſending honeſt, and conſcientious be 


' who cannot com 1 with the terms. of " doing. the « avork, tg 


da = Jung other <vay, Bat here the Hoclor 35 
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The proviſo, chat lt church-ordinances -be-as.. 
4 greeable to aun wand of Soͤd, da will not in the 
preſent caſe 9 7 the Proteſtant churches at all. 
| Pabiiſted con elligns, being human compoli- | 
tions, muſt either be ſubje& 20 examination by 
the private judgement of thoſe who profeſs (as'all 
Proteſtants do) to make, the written word their 
only rule of religion; or elſe the church m 
claim a right of interpreting the ſcriptures for 
all her members, excluſive of the right of private 
n The former of theſe principles 


taken care to 5 his conceſſion againſt any buch miſtake. 

* Temporal rewards,” ſays he, ** are therefore ſuch means, 
« as the governors of the church have no right to make uſe 
« of for the attainment of THAT END, to which the ſociety 
« wherein they preſide, and the office which they bear in it, 
* are ULTIMATELY referred.“ Which hinders not, but 


that church - governors may have a right to make uſe of ſuchk * 


means, for intermediate ends, to which the Nr and the of- 
ice are not ultimately referred. 


The late Biſhop Conybeare, in his famous Subſcription- 
Sermon, argues from the con/ext required' by the Apoſtles to 
their doctrines, to the conſent required by . church- 
governors to human articles. This fallacy has been too apt 
to paſs without examination; but the fuppoſition upon which 
it is ſupported is indeed neither more nor Jeſs than this: | 
. « Scripture truths and the church's'explications ſtand upon 
4 the ſame authority.“ This will readily appear; by taking 
a ſhort account of Biſhop Conybeare's foundation, and what he 
builds upon it, His firſt head of enquiry is, W bat right or 
« pober the church hath to demand ſuch ſubſcriptions,” 
namely, ſuch ſubſcriptions as are demanded to the thirty nine 
articles of the church of England, For the better decifion 
« of this queſtion, ” he tells us, «<we'are to conſider the 
AY 
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N -manifeſt}y:prebhadds: che nighuldf che churchlto 


eſtubliſh at hee 2 Cheſtiaei' 
2 ee bare rae ctſons; who pr 


ES 
e v 5e E az the prom as, 2 . 
on — men; wit are united under . CH 


4/the; r vernor, 88:well ag founder of this ſogiety. 
F 
1 New Teflament. p. repreſentation in the 


New Telbmeht, 4067 1 — formed under the 
ſupreme gohernοr; 7e Cbyib, by the miniftry> of bis 
. apoſtles, who 
- text, {x Tim. zi. 3. 4+] conſent to the whele/ume avards of eu- 

Lord Jeſus Chrift, and to the doftrine wvbich is according to gad. 
linefs, that is, to the doctrine which they taught, and have 
left in the books of the New Teſtament. This conſext they 
had a right and power to demand, given them by Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, ' and they demanded 0 otter conſent, Now the 


Biſhop gives not Ya, leaſt hint that the church into whoſe 


right and power he propoſes to inquire in his firſt head, is a 
different church from that repre/ented in the New Teſtament. 
ls it not therefore evident that he means to transfer the rig 
and power of the New Teſtament-Churck, to the church 
which demands ſuch ſubſcriptions as thoſe that are demanded 
to the thirty nine articles of the Church of England# If he 
does not, he deſerts his premiſſes, and his ſubſequent reaſon- 
ing is juſt as pertinent to the caſe of ſubſcription to the ar- 
ticles of the Kiran, as to-the articles of a Chrifian church 
| (for the church of Mabomer is as much a religious fociety as the 
church of England, or any other church). But this, I take i it 
for granted, the admirers of the Biſhop's way of Build ng 
will not allow. The alternative is, that Biſhop Combeare, 
in his ſermon on the caſe of ſubſcription to the articles of re- 
ligion, argues from the cenſent required by the Apoſtles ta 
« rheiy. doctrines, to the "conſent required by ſucceeding 


> 


d required, às appears by the biſhop's- - 
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* church-governors to human articles.” In other words, | 


argues, that 6“ Scripture truths, ànd the church's explica- 
* tions, tand upon the ſame authority,” 


C2 | 


8 TUE — 
communion; wirhout the prewous ebnfent of alt 
ler members; chat. is to ſay; of all who Without 
that condition; - would haye a right to Chriſtian | 
communion 4 The. latter, indeed, veſts che 
church with a full mafurè of authority to eſta 
blilh what ſhe pleaſesf but chen it is an authority) 

| which every Proteſtant. charch.moſt expreſsly ail 
4: and condemns i in-the church —— 

an impüllent arid *groundfefs uſurpatſon-. 


There i is, indeed, nothing more evident, chan 7 1 4 
chat every, Uhriſtian hath a right to ſeatchy hne 
; ſeriptures; a right which he cannot transfer; 
eithet to any chürch, or to any fingle perfor, 
dedauſe it is his jndiſperifable 22 to exerciſe - 
i perſonally for himſelf. And if it is his duty 
to ſearchyit muſt alſo be his duty to determine 
for kumſelf; and, if he finds Juſt cauſe, to dient 
« How'any" or-all- the Tan n Mer 
cart. Lace eien eee ö 


Hehe od Rogers," by the pt cal, — 8527 * tl p 
 controver ies of faith, underſfands not only the ere * 1 
but every member of. und jadgement i in the amg Cath. Doct. 
Art. xx. Propoſ. 3. well knowing that every I Piöltgt Chri- 
ſtian, with the ſeriptures before him, is, upon Proteſtant 
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principles, and in decrees of this nature, a 1 104 bimſelf, 
This leaves no room for Biſhop Burner's dilinQion between 
an infallible authority, and an authority of order, hich 
laſt, he faintly inſinuates, might be ſafely intruſted with the 
bod of the clergy. But his Lordſhip, to de him juſtice, 
1333 this with a prov fo, chat this e Le 
or the province. — Pethaps is might be as di a . i 
ſuch, : A body of men, 25 to find ſingle perſons with e 
takes. See E es, Expoſition, fol. p. 195. 
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| varigps/argiinenis. (Eine, of Which will oce 
| by ; 2 


church uo, feame and ſerle / eanſeſhons of faith 
and Rein for all her wemberez is perfecůg 
confiltent with the rights, of private judgement. 


and applied i in all caſts" (as it ought to he, che 
Authority is real), and if, on the ther hand, the 

people were diligent and careful in ſearching be | 
ſcriptures cyery one for himſelf (ps.all Protaſtapts . | 
 agr6e"rhey gnght to do) the copſequence would © 


« Enfichtly wü his principles; be'a member of any eſta- 
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TRE/CONFESIONAL. d; 
Sbme writers Of chis ſubject deo rer inen 
nue te deny the right ol prirare Judgement in 
here it is: ppo fed a 0 chetekaaihec 


W. bee we leave to regontile their prineiples 5 


ion from Rom. Others attempt 


40 Pere that, the. aurhoricy, 


Byt,v4p,diſeorer! the fallacy. of all arguments tw 
this-purpoſe,.it is only neceſſary to coliſider, that, 
if his ſuppoſed authority was vigorouſly exerted; - 


moſt probably be, that tlie far greater: pat of 


honeſt and ſenſible Chriſtians would be excluded 


from the communion of every church which has 


an eſtabliſhed. OO Nes Foe where i is there. dne 


h 2 7 igt * S., 


Ae ud bie 0 Daily 1 30, a5, 
Ne hg « the Author of the Confa/fonal cannot, 


4 niched church. ** Whether the hint was taken from this 
paſſage, or ſome other, is not any great matter. The queſ- 
tion 1 is, how far the faid Author is within the reach of this 
fulminatiig"cenfure ? or what the'canſequence mult be if he 
falls under it? 6 He, „ ſays Lord bv who will pro- 
* all the opinions held 12 the mf i a . | 
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 6fhefo confellivris which/does.not/rontain: fame 
very amaterialidecifionsfromwhichanlimeltligent = 


Chriſtian, who'hith duly:examined the-loriprures, - 


n Lig lbb ei nr auo dhv 


cannot 
e world. II 
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icit declaration on this head; by ſo fireiubis 


e ſuis de ceux qui font p 


121 3 


pwn uſe, withou 


4. 


ſievi D 


ric 


1 n 


| efabliſbinents, would n 


i entertaining. T be Author of the Cogſaſmal 
without hefitation, that he knows no ere 


Nee hurth' 4 more antient than the Apolttes of Chin * Mes 
* «HY Gr e primitive khan thoſe in which they Prenched 
_ - ad wrote; | Whatſoever they taught, he prbfeſſes cordially = 
dgioibrlieve : and haw much ſpever he may, be 
hering to Jeripture-precedents, is deſirous to 
ever was practiſed in the firſt Chriſtian churches ſettled 2 
Stkloftr venerable Fathers, ſo fur 28 he N the 
leriptures, And if any eſtabliſhed 
upon accountef his | not 
more or leſs than he finds in thoſe ſti tore, he 
; the fault will, in the event, be-four 
but in che church or churches who reject ons hem the 
Apaltles; of Chriſt would not have rejected, [79 
ir le Chenin 
* A pour celui qu on peut tirer de lers "ect 1 
Demet da pay des conſeiſerhessieteftires, 7 
od dogme eſſeatiel,“ ſays Mr. Lo Exre, Biblc"Ohaide, 
mg, fp. 18. And ſo fayT; too; xeſefyving 1 My, 


e. he privilege 2 rawing thee. eee 
t eing 4 to trult 


e more moder cites, 


or ad- | 
erve, whatſo- | 


awn. Im 
or not 1 
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may 8 Ig almoſt 441 
| wheres there une of then td which a knowing 
and thinking C riſtian dan ent iu all points, 
without proſtituting his underſtanding and con- 
ſcience to che Goctrmes and commandments of 
men ?—1 fay, 4. Fnowin af Mutig Christian; * 
for he muſt-have conſidered che cüſe before us 
very ſupertieially;” who does not perceive, that h | 
rhe adherebeg of ſuch numbers to the'poculiar | 3 
| dodtrines,” of. the church from Which they "TEceive- ; 
rheis-clengmination; and even to fawe dofirines . | 
FLeommo tc che creeds and comfefflons of all 3 
cthurchies, "wWhith'call themſelves orthodox, is ow- 


Jog.to their Ignorance, their chene, their le- 
cularitysor-the early prejudices: of «education, 0 
which are known to be the unhappy#cireumſtan- - 
ces oft mimon pep ople, all oerthe Chriſtian 
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| 3 5 indeed, inferred: A 752 
: T 0 ih to Aid conſe ently an au- 
156 in the church to eltablich chem, front theſe 
very! b and incapacities at) the; people 
O eu], and judge ſor themſelves. But, tho”. 
Br oy hae beſt Plea of right which the 
church has to alledpe, '"ybt wiler and cooler ad- 
of couſeſſio n hne not to abide by an 
Hargumkut, which: would equally vindicate the 
"Aitrch ef Rome with reſpett to many of her im- 
hy onto: Not to mentiqn, "that cheſe indie = 
h and incapacities "LA ARE ROS be 10 
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nition of Pr. Foſter” f Sermon. on Cat bolic Contnunion.—** It. . 

* Feeds to me,” fays Mr. La Roche, ** that Proteſtants. and 
Catholics ſhould not diſcourage thoſe heterddox men Wh 
come to their altars.”, Abridgemekts vol. II. p. EN. Ad 


42 W pon tommet: aid hen 1 00 * 2 
- prudens gentlemen;'therefore; ſerm in- 
0 19 acquit the lay of Al coneern wich 
bet nens. and to. couſme their an - 
thority to th ergy 3 
or layman, if be can get oper. his! OWN Jerod 

e prays hear the word, und even -omtay is . 


* with whay Proteſtant, church be, al: 


a ; 
50 . Din %tq 150005 ve „ 4M 
beghe pitta ide adeed, of theſe modern 39 —˖ . on this 
#rticle a are not uni rift, Many worthy miniſters of ſexeralde+ , . 
tt ations, whoſe catholic principles y would incline Aba 


fett de wan who ſhould attend their cammunions wih de- 


reveren ay ſtill themſelv wobliged 

ona ably) 1 7s Yan 8 ſenſe of the Rs, 

Wade they conſtantly officiate. Others, Jknow, think 

Altec ; ard. this occaſions a. variety in practice. Sce 
7 Mens vol. II. p. 485; and Killingapritis Exami- 


RE 


ſo it ſeems to me tog, provided ſuch beterodot men come 
there of choice, folel for a ; religious end, and behave teye- 


rently and decently when they are there; But, ben Me. La 


Roche adds, The church of Kugland is the | wiſek-ndtional; 
church in the world upon this bead, he reſehs to a re 


diketent caſe, wherein indeed the wiſdom of, the church had 
no hare.” Moſt of the biſhops, and among thema the owe 


archbiftiops Var and Dawes, oppoſed the repeal of the act 
agalait" choral n With all their nn a 
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infide among them)y'"who would never come there 
Choices or bu a religious acoount. In the late akercations 
concerning the bill for nuturalizing the Nac, mentſon d 
made uf ſome Jews in K. Willian's reign,” who actually 


* 7 N | 7 
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1 aden 


„„ 
de ehr bende dcn £06) unde hedh, Lins 
r w e to Eng f 

Butz howerer this matter fight try vilt up 


laity are-allowed not to be boindby cheſs chtirth 
confeſſions, che point of right to gſtab}iſh"rliem 
as. deſts of orthodoxy is fairly gigen up, 48 well 
1 lairy3-fince whatever rule 


4 A. js N ee I rufen b * 
7 anc ll the word Lets Aides) nia vn, 
coming do out Altars. Tindal / Contin; vo. val. XN VH. 
431-24. And to admit theſe heterodox men to bur alt: 


| | without previoully* revoking their wicked errors, is aint + 


our canowlaw'to this hour. In the mean time,” 1 7 9 
many men to our altars (and it 2 wall 1 


_ came! to our ¶Iniſtian altars to qualify themſelves for nature. 


Berahepset has been ſo 


lation. Thad. Mag. for July, 1757, p. 306. We are apt 
to value ourſelves mightily on the reſpect Mich foreign Pro- 
teſtants erpheſb for our church; but there are caſes Where 


this reſpoct des us no honour: | Such a compliment as this 


of Mr. d Rothe is "enopgts to, put a ſenfible "Church-of- | 


Eagland mad N bo knows the true tate of the eaſe, out of 
countenauge A law inducing men to profeſs; by a RU 
act, thab'thejr 1 are what they really are not. 
is no {dom or Chriſtian charity in anychurch. 
ghly diſeuſſed and ceared,, 
up by dhe late Biflivp of Winchefery that there .i is no danger 
it mold ever be thromm into confuſion again ; though, more 
lately, dome ingenious pains have been taken that Ways . 
in the Book of Allies W N 22 zue, e 
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40 THE CONFESSION AL. 
is ſufficient-ro direct the faith and — 
layman, muſt likewiſe be ſufficient to direct the 
teaching of the clergyman, unleſs the clergyman _ 
may. bg, obliged. to teach dodrines, which the 
layman. ce eicher ee or to 
Practiſes. u dd: g dio n 1 72 5 
A if“ Rich Dr. Nis therforth, « CRY 
church, becaiiſe ad des en 4445 | 
ti the-eſtablithed confefion;' did not underſtand them to be 


bound zn conſcience, as. much as the-clergy; to believe 
Hand praiſe, what is. contaihed in ity!) pj, 5. , And yet it 


ms, that after the governors of the church; have ſet n 1 


this conte kon as a rule to direct the faith and praftice of the 
in“ they leave every man to judge and, determine for | 
22 . e it is ſuch a one as Re 

That is to lay, every layman; for the cletgyman, . 
dating ready aflented to-this confeſſion,” is ur left thus 
 bagudge aud detertuine for himſelf. Now as the laymam is 
3 ant determine to the end uf his life, with- 


e ee or ede No afem EE = 
to ide or declare \ 4 aſſent. to the + how 
San then govertiors 7000) underſtand tha t | 
much bound in conſcjence to believe and end ebe i. 
contained in the confeſſion, as the clergyman who hath ſo- 
jena ſubſcribed, and declared his aflugt cd? A truth. 
the\governors of the charch-underſtand! m mach thingy awd 
Pr. Rutherforeh himſelf ſunliʒ upon: this\vecation,” be my 
voucher, For, ſtrangę as it-may'appear, inafief@very-woids | 
de sche conclude che paragraph: ** Ofithedaity:they donor 
:{$ require-this ſubſcriptionig.becauſe; aſter the Have taken 
care tha theſa ſhould; hy day inflzaRicdy cheiruiy extents 
4 np\/ar/ber,. and rhojeforh, N chem n rigbe ie labiuſ what 
«5; determipation. the, private judg want, of n , rhe monk 
35, 1994 bent: led lim ge, ; But ity bs aan this v 
which fagecbap e UNE hä. 0e rieb] ¾ꝰ,Djm wat the abli- 
gatiog of the lay man's conſcience depends, Vhence it ap- 
o7, * “% But,” 
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_ But” ſey ſome men; ip there be really an 


| in eypediente and Wilidy in theſ&public formufaries 
F eualled confeſlioni&of füthg we tiny well inferä 
* right-to eſtabliſm themg although 
. * ſuch fghe che ſeripture ſuduſd be ſilent. 
. «things relating to public worſhip, and publit 
te Aißestien, muſt be left to the prudence and 
* iſcretidn "of | chirch-gorernors for rhe \time 
A beings nd eonfeſſions axe 
and expedientforthe church; tere muſt be al 


| e. vogel ſomewbere to '"prepate” aud 

1 , de hi i Nt 18 n 5 f 2 wits «WIS 
a Iz? N. 6/8 ally 158<10 62 83-5 Nong. ale 
. mee nn itility of cofe tons w. will be 
ve! ticularly confidered in che! Wo Hhapters 


gr 1 ich reaſon, 1 ſhall forbear 90 f ay any thing 
| farther to this plea at preſent, ſave only a ori 
or two lconterning this method of arguing From 


- the jrobable'xpedience*or utility 1 Ag d 
Feligion to. © right pH, authoricy,. e ele 95 


Introduce li. bun *v$ 55 enen \#5\brwod: aum 


rr % ne AY Wes. 2M 290% $114 1 bagisznos 
|  pearqtbateharchogovergots, whole dry is limited ts bete 
not pretend to underſtand towhar the layman is otis not bound 
in conſcience with: reſpeftto thelr eſtabliſhed confeſſion ; wid 
-If they underſtand, the clergyman, upon accoutit of his ſub- 
ſeribing che confeſſion, to be bound in conſcience to believe 
and practiſe what «ix tontzihed in it, it will follow; that 
che clergynian' muy de obliged! to teach” doftines Which - 
the layman i net obliged either to believe dr practiſc 
For er Hyporhefi the eſtabliſhed conſeſion is the tule for th 
-Flergymun's dag ie teaching, from: which he 4 
Fare, on dhe N bg keld"ay/ound by Nas ee 
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greatly heboxes: ſuch: gopernors to beware theß 


| ME CONFESSIONAL: 1 
ih ee, hath: duly! confidence the 
ee eee 


Vor enps hene the 
urch:goyernors — chalk gown” 
Whatever max be, leſt to, he 


chere. is much mare left zoftha conſcience. of 
every Ohriſtian in his perſoval caffacity;, chm K 


inergach not b a province vhich is withont their 
Bin 2 dead has . 


1 of. religious 1 5 0 N 
that where the methods of romoting 
are matter of ſeriprure-Precept,. or or plair inly 


5 Tecemttecckech by [ " ſcriptore-precedept T Meg 
method: TIE ftrily followed: d.adberecd. 5 
to, even though. the expedience of 1 chem ſhould r not a 


be very cheat 2 Priori. * We tan have no re- 


30 A * * n 2 A. 


ke "When. tho ey” faith Dr. "Rutherferth, « * 8 3 
, 1 ure of promoting Chrilliapiry as re plainly © | 


« recommended by (eripture-precedents, gbr ih be A, 
« fallowed,”,, mplain of f it A. an ynwarrentable anergach- 
1 ment on kriſtian, liberty, f that ſubſcriptians, ſhould. be 


required to be made tg;religious propalitions expreſſed; in 


«any other than, ſcripture-Japguage, one 1s-.apt.40ſuſpe, 

« that by a ſcripture precedent they mean &-ptecedept fa 

« ; confeſſion. recorded in the ſcriptures, and æxpreſſed there 

© 3g unſeri tural words. But without, looking for ſuch in- 

2 3 ies Ai, method of. looking . for. incon/enciers 

#, that I cannot readily. find a claſs for.it among 
_ © TERCE 
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for 9465 FAY de pet! ift f 
* ne 101 "Fe Np. Mie ad 3c no: Ln9qaino? 
Weit 0 9 kröber roverſy N. "May 8 $90 
2 of PioftforÞrp; where ar aplaß i u pen id A Here 
part of the <alllW&Leſt' the unwary Moderator ſhonld be far 


* : -priſed yrs pa 1 8 by the inſidious colour - 


| Fache e 
Profeſſor 45 
5 2 5. 75,5 the. oh Aue ** W 


dvr th rhe 


Chriſtian liberty, is, . the pracs; 
5 2 e 8 


general happen to 82 — 70 Alben les, 
35 7 urch · goyernors to. all 
on and why tall pox rofl di pu bane che pride, 


| Keep. ing: ure to make his own ends 5 5 . 


* any i upon his e that may ſu 
own in ow or TH however, we have no reaſon 


. plain of ene for, declining; to 79 —.— 


.our inconſiſtent demands, ſince be does his beſt endeavour to! 


give us a ſeripture-prictdent for requiring fi ubſcription or, an oe 
* of aſſent 10 a confeſſion expreſſed in 


. aur: 4. But,“ tays he, 7 avithbout looking for fy inconfyf- 
b it is enbbgh- for us to find, that St. Paul, when he 


. commanded! Timothy. and: Titus to examine into the faith 
"3 atl-uwfe whom they ſhould. receive into the miniſtty 
gare them no directions to uſe only ſcripture language? | 


| Which is to ſuppoſe. that, when the epiſtles to Timothy and 


Tits were written, the Other ſcriptures of the N. Ta were 


extant, and coltected together as We now have them; ; 1 | 


wiſe Thea dire ions of St. Paul might be owing th the wait 
of a complete rule whereby: to direct the examination of ban - 


didates. Ic is not cg therefore, for ther Profe D p- 
poſe io h cheſe ns Hadan, till he hach proved, thar the 


. _ rely 
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44. UEG FESSIONAL, — 
very much of the eſſect of religion, or, in other 
Vords, of its utilityn is made by our bleſſed Maſter- 
to depend on the inward frame of every 8 
e into Which drdinary church · governors can 
ve no farther diſeernment than other men. ON 
neee, | 


J f 579 5 ie 1 


eriqures of New as wes in — Fe 

d Titus in the circumſtances above mentioned, 

2 once let de ſuppoſe, they Wete ; and how then! Why X 
then, we may ale conclude that Timethy and Titus 
were left at liberty to propoſe their W in any 
«© words that would aſcertain hair meaning.” Conſidering 
the uſe the leatned Proſeſſor propoſes to make of this /erip- 
tire-precedent, I ſhould think he hath expreſſed himſelf here a 
little vary. Would he have it underſtood that Timothy 
ud Fee were left at liberty to propoſe their queſtions in © 
any words which would aſcertain à meaning of their oton, 


deres from the meaning of the (criptures, which they are 


ppoſed to have had in their hands? And would he infer 

m hence, that church-governots of the preſent times are 
left at dhe ſame liberty? No, I will not ſuffer myſelf to /uf- * 
ders chat the learned Profeſſor, adventurous as he is, would 
g0 7hi length in vindicarion of any Protefant church. Iwill, 


therefore, ſuppoſe this to be a flip of his pen; and that he 


meant to ſay, that Timothy and Titus were leſt at liberty to 


propoſe their queſtions 1 in any words that would aſcertain the 


teaniag, or, what is the ſame thing, fix the ſenſe of the ſcrip- 
ture; they had in their hands. And yet I know not how far 
1 9250 be right 1 in this modification of the Profeſſor's ex- 
reflion, or how far he would think fit to own it. For on the 
2 page he tells us, (that new and unſcriptural words 
And expreſſions were introduced by church-governors, not 
K cre tbe ſenſe (in other words, to aſcertain the meaning ) 
cripture-dofrines, but to fox the Jenſe—of ſomething 

ak 5 And ſo much for inconfiftencies. 
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9 Pass nll ahwayo, in my een, bid the G 


for ſucceſs, which are the trueſt copies of apoſto- 


lie originals. Notions of expedience i in any ching 


more than theſe, when there is nothing to judge 
by but ſuperſicial appearances, have frequently 


led men to interfere very unſeaſonably with the 


dictates of other mens conſciences; and no greater 
miſchief has ever been occaſioned: by any: thing 


in the Chriſtian church, than by thoſe very expe- 


dients of human prudence, . from. which, the beſt 
elfefts have been expected. d +38 ok ee 
: Among other inſtances which might be gien 
| to verify this obſervation, we have one at. home, 

in which all thoſe who are called to 


are too nearly concerned not to be capable zudges. 
After ſome progreſs had been wage in che re- 
formation of the church of England, it Was 100 


to be a great defect, that, a. public. G0 


faith and doctrine ſhould ſtill be. waning, J 


To ſupply this defect, the Articler' of : Religion 


were compiled, publiſhed, and enjoined to be fub- 


ſcribed. Theſe Articles (with ſome” altefarions 
which paſſed in thoſe days for improve! 


ſtill ſubſcribed by, at leaſt, one hundred of our 


miniſters every year: That above one fifth"of 
this number do not ſubſeribe of aſfent td Yet 


YF 0 


Articles i in one uniform i ſenſe, we haye great great 


ſon. to belieyeg . | 


this general ſubſcription is lo prevont 
r N u, F. d d 


p. 210. 
27. 9 2 e 


% , 


N ene ssen 

e Aid itideed; confidering to What forts: 
of men his belt is made indiſpenfable, it u, 1 
think, as much as can be expected, # another 
AftH' ſubſcribe chem in any ſeiſe, bur the deute 


they Kave of wanting Prefbertbent in the church 


k cbe) wobl note ee e en 4A 

It is true, all the" perſons alin in the 
ſeveral! con gregations by one common form, 
Framed, for the gerictal," on the model of the 
confeſſion they have "ſubſcribed ; and; ſo far all 
bas a fair and honeſt appearance, and and, while they 


Terz their thoughts to themſelves, is conſiſtent 


enough. But no ſoorter are many of them at li- 
_ berry to deliver their own or other men's ſenti- 


ments from the pulpit, but the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem ; 


is laid aſide, vr, perhaps, if it comes in their way, 
quite overſet ł, and many things written and 
uttered with all freedom, by different perſons, 


equally irreconcileable to each other, 25 N as 


to the orthodox confeſſion, ual 
What now is the utility or et) in "this 


affair of ſubſcription, which will atone for the 
ſcandal brought upon the cauſe of Chriſtianity 


by this h article Ny church gan: : 


| # © All thoſe who write and RY in this nation : are not 
«her [the church of England's) ſons, any niore than they of 
«© Geneva, or Scotland, or Netw England, are,” ſays Biſhop 
Raf, Defence of Origen) &c. Phenix, vol. I. p. $5: ſo thüt 
this is no new complaint. See likewiſe Dr. Hartig r Obſer- 


vations on Man, vol. II. p. 354- and a remarkable inne 


9 * Eſſay on Spirit, p. 24 1 
10 
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enticus Mikiſter under the Aer dilemma of, 
Neben ſtarve k is it e kee 


VC LEFI >»: mt whe 0 rey er en uy 
BR 8 legal emoluments of the abr 
Dr. Rutherforth, and though you leave ſubſtriptions theſe 
2 T [he ſhould bavn added conſtientions} 1* miniſtörb, as 
| © ;hey are eatled; will make og complaint of their being under 
the dilemma of either ſubſcribing to our articles, or of not 
«« enjoying the.liberry of preachiog the yoſpel.” Pinditation, 
BS: A moſt uncharitable judgement, and, 48 It 


contradicted by, notorious matter of fact. ane | 


* 
* 


* 55 


that the-difleating clergy are excluded from the Au emolo-—- 


ments of the miniſtry, and are not legally at liberty to preach 
the goſpel, but upon condition of their ſubſeribing the major 
part of our articles, In the year 1719, Mr. Famer Fl t 
Mr. Jo/eph Haller junior, of | Exeter, were fhut | ou ef their 
falpits, as Mr. — it, for refuſi to ſubſcribe the 


zn anticle, of the church of England. . en Inquiſition, © 


p. 70. 147, 148. About the ſame-time, othervof their bre- 
thren were excluded from, and ſome of them by, their re- 
ſpective congregations, for the ſame cauſe. And among 
theſe, ſome were obliged to betake themſelves to ſecular em- 
pleyments. Id. p. 158, 159. Theſe, and ſeveral others 
which happened in different places, are caſes in point againſt 

Dr., Rurberfurth. L have been informed upon good authority, 
thi the late Dr. Fofer never ſubſcribed the articles, andl that, 


of thoſe times to inforce a compliance with the toleration act 


upon all the diſſenting clergy, he bore a noble and ſpirited 
teſlimony, which ſhewed at leaſt that ſecular hopes or 


were no part of the motives upon which he exerciſed his mf- 
niſtry. I could augment this lit pretty conſiderably, by ad- 
ding others of different denominations within my om kho- 
ledge, were this a proper place for inſormation of that kind. 
Far be it from me to ſet the uſefubrefs of diſſanters upon an 


equal footing with the u/ifulne/s of a learned and laborious - 


D . Fance, 


when ſome diſtant attempts were made by a great churchman 


* 
* 
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= the indulknee, or rhe inſincerity of the 
reſt; walt not make confiderable impreſſions, 3 Fo 


| dect in a celebrated univerſity ; but . 
mul, and oft, will boinguirddafterns read vich'olis- 
ertion, long after the Cube / and this elaborate confi 
tation ef it are buried in oblivion.” If ſack they is the felf- 
denial of diflenters,. -who'paſs with ar for m;faker men in jhe 
greater part of chair ſyſtem, tall we ſay, or even ſuppoſe, 
that legal emoluments Rave & ſtronger bias upon roi pag 
|  Jightened minds of tho members of the eſtabliſhment ? or win 
| the Profeſſor ſay, that none of the eſtabliſhed clergy have 
any ſcraples about ſabſeription at all ? Nor,“ continues. 
the learned Profeſſor, is the caſe fairly ſtated in the preſent 
fſuuation of thinge. - Subſcription is no teſt of our 
< opinions, which is then firſt propoſed to us when we are 
.<vylready in the miniſtry, and are going to be admĩtted to Gb 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice 3 for we cannot be admitted to 
r the loweſt order of miniſters without it,” No, Mr. Pro- 
ſeſſdr, nor without a competent /ipend, on the peril of the ean- 
didate's being thrown on the biſhop who ordains him, far a 
maintmance with all things necgſſary, ohne hee. ro | 
ecclefigftical living. Canon xxxili.. In what reſpett then i 
the caſe unfairly; ſtated ? © Why, they who are concerned in 
this dilemma ſhould-not be called minifers;” Very wel, 
we will not ſtand for ſmall matters. We will call them men; 
and then the ſtate of the caſe will ſtand thus: “ Many an 
4 uſeful, conſcientious mas, after having ſpent his time and 
bis ſortune among Doctors and Profeſſors; in fitting hims 
4 ſelf forthe miniftry,. finds, in the twenty · third of his liſe, 
4 ſuch conditions preſcribed: as he cannot in conſcience com-. 
« ply with, and that he is reduced to the unhappy: dilemma... 
«. of ſubſcribing at all. adventures, or farving.” No,“ ſays: 
the Profeſſor, . be may apply himſelf to ſome other way of 
getting a livelyhood.? But may it not be ſomewhat of the - 
PF 
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wr! Things are not:quite ſo deſperate. 'The mere carcaſe | 3 


1 world not, in the rt 
nation of things, pay the expence of f fgnifcavi/ 5 and the 
. being left at large, mutt be poor indeed. if he cannot 

purchaſe # ſpade add a pickax.— An able-bodied man nay 

always find work upon the turapike roads. At length, in- 
4Ueed, the Profeſſor owns there have been ſome miniſters | 
4% who have ſcrupled to repeat the ſabſcription, and have 
_ ©" therefore continted withbut ary eccleſiaſtical preſerment 
till their ſeruples were removed, or perhaps as long as they 
« lived... W adds che humane Profeſſor, ** the number 
« has been ſmall for any one to pretend that it would be 
© reaſonable the lake of ach as the to give up the genera! | 
© benefit propoſed by ſubſcriptions.” ' Such as theſe; that is to 

tay, »/eful and . conſcientious miniſters, For 2 
*.eheſe that the Confifonal ſpeaks of. Shall we ſay then, that 
it is not only the ſmallne/+ of the number, but the fort of mer, 
which makes it axrea/onable to give up the general þ benefit 
| propoſed by ſabſcriptions'? But, to Have given its proper 
weight to his argument, the learned Profeſſor ſhould have 
mid, © the general benefit a obtained by ſubſciiptions.® 

They who firſt required ſubſcriptions might pn a general 
benefit, which has never been obtained. To make tis judges 
of this, the learned Profefſor ſhould have been particylat in 


explaining in what this general benefit conſiſts, If ſubſerip- 


tion is eonfidered in the light of 2 60 whereby the ſountineſs = 


of the candidate in faith and doQrine is aſtertained, and if 
this'be the general benefit propoſed by it, I ſhould appùx- 
hend, from the /atitude allowed by other defetiders of ſub- 
feription, that this de- is fo far from being genera); that it 
never can be obtained from any ſubſeriber who takes advatt- 
tage of the latitude allowed by theſe d-fxders. And they 
who do not take this advantage are, perhaps, ſtill fewer in 
amber than ann | 1 to ſubſcribe at all, Where 
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| employed. in other buſineſs to turn their attention | 


ves 10 remarks of this nature, yet he 


1 


zeal and eagerneſs of the litigants to expoſe this 


prevarication.. on either ſide, by caſting their 
fubſeriptions in each others teeth, will not ſuffer 
the moſt incuridus mortal to be long aninformed 


of it, if due Mond e into ſome of the 


e 


FP | 


be ri + 5 Fils i Aer 8 18 (dn 
Lodge your chüreh- anthotity i in What hands vou 
will, and limit it with whatever reſtrictions you 
think proper, you cannot aſſert to t a right of 
deciding i in controvefſies of faith and Aoctrine, 
or, in other words, a right. to require afſent to A 


certain ſenſe of ſcripture, excluſive of other ſenſes, 


chou an unwarantable interference whe thoſe 


e ene wp 7 act 
be obtained, for the ſake of uſeful and conſcientious men, 
Gough ever ſo few? Indeed, if the general benefit of ſubſcrip- 
tions Is the letting a number of men into a way of getting a 
| livelybood (the only obvious Alternative hinted. at), perhaps 
| the general benefit propoſed, and the general benefit obrained, 
may de nearly equal: and then the. r of men who object to 

| ſubſcriptions, will be out of the queſtion. . For then the - 
deciſion of the caſe will depend, not upon the reaſona- 
Kneſs of having ſome regard and compaſſion for uſeful and 
cientious miniſters, or upon the reaſonableneſs of the 
cruples which with-hold them from ſubſcribing, but upon 


the reaſonableneſs of accommodating the numbers of thoſe 


- 1 * 
* - 4 7 : 
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who have xo ſeruples, at che expence of thoſe who have 


- 


rights 
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ſeonred to every individual by the Teriptural 
cerms'of  Chriitan liberty, and thereby conta -. 
— ding che original principles of the Proteſtant 
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in. ſuch exprefſions as would. admit of different i 
* tions, that each particular perſon might interpret them for 
«« himſelf, and might, in determining what. his ſaith ſhould 


be, have a variety to chooſe out off“ p. 13. 1 ſuppoſe, 


the learned Profeſſor will think ach particular genes ſaſe 
enough in ;wagining what his church-gowernors have imagined 
before him,  ** Nor are theſe changer of Janſe, ſays the reve- 


* rend Dr. Powel, unuſual even in our moſt ſolemn forms. RE 

The paſſages of the P/alms, or other ſcriptures, which maks — 

a part of our daily devotions, cannot always be applied by ' 

| #® every Chriſtian as they were by the writers. Sermon in ds - , | © 

| Jance of Kader ars, p. 14+ Here, we ee, change of applies = 

tion, when theſe inſtances occur, implies change' of /enſe, © 

Whether the writers of theſe paſſages purpgſa delivered them 

in ſuch expreſſions as would admit of different interpretations, 

1 leave to be diſcuſſed by theſe two eminent Doctors. If they 

did, L cannot ſee why each particular perſon ſhould not, 

upon Proteſtant; principles, have as much right to chooſe an 
interpretation for himfelf, as his church-governors have to 

_ chooſe. one for him. If they did not, I am-afraid-it will . 
follow that every Chriſtian who makes uſe of theſe ſolemn PR 
forms, and cannot apply the paſſages. of - ſcripture in then 
as the writers of thoſe paſſages applied them, has been pur- | 
poly led, by thoſe-who compoſed and authorized theſe forms, © 
into a wi/application of ſcripture, · But to anſwer the Profe d 
queſtion directly: Nobody that I know of does imagine, that 2M 
this was the deſig n of Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; and what . 

cen? Why then, “the terms which ſecure to each Chriſtion 
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This point being ſettled, the ſquabbles- among 
particular churches concerning their ſuppoſed lir 


f* the right of interpreting them [the diſcourſes or writing vf 
** Chriſt and his Apoſtles] for himſelf, cannot without inproc 
b zriety be called the ſcriptural arm: of ebriftian liberty : 
« ſhould rather be called the terms of an accidental hen 
„which belongs to Chriſtians in their preſent ſituation.” 

And fo all this parade of objeQion ends in an impropriety ! 
and well it is no worſe, However, if it is an impropriery, 
the author of the Conft/hegal was led into it by an authority 
equal at leaſt to that of Dr. Rutherferth, eyen the-authority 
of the great Chillingworth, whoſe words are theſe : “ This 
* yain conceit, that we can ſpeak cf the things of God bete 
ter than in t che words of God; this deifying our own in- 
*« terpretations, and forcing them upon others; hi; reflrain- 
* irg the word of GOD from that latitude and generality, and 
* the under landings of men from THAT LIBERTY WHEREIN 
« Cyr1sT AND His APOSTLES LEFT THEM, is and hath 
, been the only fountain of all the ſchiſms in the church, 
« and is that which makes them immortal.” Chap iv. fe, 


16. The Profeſſor, however, having left this ſmall cavil tq 


take its chance, returns to the true queſtion, ** Whether 


# this liberty is not unwarrantably interfered with, by re- 
ye quiring Chriſtians to ear to any certain ſenſe of ſcripture, 


© where they are perſuaded it will admit of other ſenſes, 
% and have a right to judge for themſelves which is the true 
one? The anſwer,” ſays the Profeſſor, is obvious. No 
« Chriſtian is required to /ab/cribe to ſuch confeſſions as I am 
be ſpeaking of, who is not in his own private judgement con- 


1 vinced that they are a ble to the word of God.“ 


p- 3. T would not willingly ſuſpect the learned Profeffor of 
attempting to evade the force of the queſtion, under the 
cover of the word Subferibe. The term in the queſtion is 
Nut; and if it is not required of thoſe Chriſtians, who 
ate not required to | fubſeribe, to a ent to the conſeſſion, how 
can the governors of the church poſſibly underſtand thoſe 
Chriſtians who do not ſubſcribe the confeſſion, to be bound 


perty 


- 


J 
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verty within their reſpecti ve departments ch 0 


far as theſe confeſſions come in queſtion) is : Thee | 


in andre Sie hes contained in it, as Woch 
as they who ds ſubſcribe it, az the Profeſſor aſſerts in the 


very next page ? Can any man be underſtood to be bound in 
- conſcience to believe a propoſition, to which he is not required <7 


to afſent Well, but there are Chriſtiatis of a certain claſs, 
who are required both to afſent and fab/cribe to a certain 
ſenſe of ſcripture expreſſed in ſuch confeſſions as the Profel- 
ſor is ſpeaking of, What right have church-governors to 
interſere with the private judgement of hee, any more than 
with the private judgement of any ot ber Chriſtians ? The Pro- 
feſlbr anſwers,' Theſe confeſſions are deſigned to be tefts 
« by which the governors of the church axey find out, whe- 
« ther they who deſire to be appointed paſtors. and teach - 


_ * ers, .afſent to the faith and doctrines contained in them er 


© not.” p. 13. Bat what is all this to the point of righe 
thus to interfere ? where is the <warrant of theſe church-go- 
vernors to find it an If the faith and doctrines contained 


in theſe confeſſions are different from the faith and doctrines 


contained in the ſcriptures, the governors of the church can 
have no ſcriptural warrant for impoſing any ſuch teſt, If the 
faith and doctrines contained in theſe confeſſions are the 
Tame with the faith and doctrines contained in the ſcriptures, 
the requiring an aſſent to the latter will enable the governors 
of the church to find owt as much tothe fall as they are war- 
ranted to find out. Be it here obſerved, that the right of 
interfering is wholly built upon the right of Snding out what, 
anleſs ſubſcription to the confeſſion is an infallible teft, they 
never can find it out. For it is not a clear caſe that any one 
who ſubſcribes the confeſſion aſſents 10 au thing contained 
in it, And what is the conſequence if he does not? Why 
truly © he fruſtrates the purpoſe for which confeſſions were 
«"eſtabliſhed.” And is not this frafration a poſſible caſe ? 
Is it not a very common caſe ? Is it not what ſubſcribers of 
different complexions object to each other on various occa- 
Gons with all freedom? And are not the governors of the 
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a thing of nought, For, none of them having 
A right to eſtabliſh or to preſcribe ſuch doctrinal 
confeſſions for the whole body, it is matter of 


great indifference (ſetting aſde the ſcandal of it) 
in what degree they « adde or wake room for 


one another. 


But, to give chis * 2 lite oo Fu 
with reſpect to the preſent effects of it upon 


Chriſtian ſocieties, let us ſuppoſe that Proteſtant 


churches have ſuch a right each within its own 
confines. The queſtion is, how ſhall one church 


exerciſe this right, without encroaching on the 


right of another? Upon the genuine grounds of 
ſeparation from the church of Rome, all particu- 
lar churches are co-ordinate *; they have all the 
ſame right in an equal degree; and the deciſions 


of one are, in point of authority, upon the very 


church moſt highly obliged to the learned Proſeſſor for 
pleading fo ſtrenuouſly for their right to, be the dupes of 
their own policy ? 

The Proteſtant churches eyery where ſet up on this 
principle ; what regard they have paid to it ſince, is another 
affair. One remarkable inſtance may be worth mentioning ; 
« The refugees,” ſays Mr. La Roche, © who were driven out 
« of the Low-Countries by the Duke of Alva, in the year 


4 1571, held a ſynod at Embgen ; and their frſt canon rs, 


« that no church ſhould have n over another church. 
And, to teſtify their ſincerity herein, they put the French and 


Dutch confeſſions upon the ſame footing, by ſubſcribing them 


both. Abridgement, vol. I. p. 141. But N. B. The Dutch 
Confeſſion was not then eſtabliſhed, and theſe were poor 
friendleſs refugees. Tis pity but ſome of them had lived 
to ſee how ſacredly this canon of Embien Was obſerved in the 
ſynod of Bert. 


*. „ 
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ſame level with thoſe of another. This being 
ſo, I do not ſee how it is-poſſible for any chutch 
to exerciſe this right in thoſe inſtances where the 
eſtabliſhes doctrines peculiar to herſelf, and in- 
conſiſtent with; the doctrines of other churches, 
without abridging thoſe churches of their right 
to eſtabliſh their own doctrines. No church can 
have a right to eſtabliſh any doctrines, but upon 
the ſuppoſition that they are true. If the doc- 
trines eſtabliſhed in one church are true, the 
contrary doctrines eſtabliſhed in another church 

muſt be falſe ; and I preſume, no church will 
contend for a right to eſtabliſh falſe doctrines o. | 


=Y7 A very common diſtinction, fays Dr. Rutherforth, will 
« clear up this matter. No church has a right to eſtabliſh, 
&© 25 no individual has a right to hold, falſe doQrines, as 
« falſe doctrines. But if either a Proteſtant church, or an /Þ 
1 individual Proteſtant, ſhould, after due conſideration, be 
«« perſuaded that any doctrines are true, which in reality are 
« falſe, either the right of a church, acting under this per- 
4 ſuaſion, to provide for and ſecure the public teaching of 
e theſe doctrines, which in the preſent queſtion is all that wwe 
*« mean by a right to eftabliſh them, muſt be well founded; or 
« an individual, acting under the ſame perſuaſion, can have 
„ no right to hold them.” Charge, p. 17. How much is 
a controverſial writer at his eaſe, when he takes the liberty 
to make his own caſe, and to apply to it his own diſtinctions! 
And is this in truth 4LL that the author of the Con/e/fional 
means by a right to eftabliſh theſe dofirines? Does he not 
plainly mean a right pretended to in any one Proteſtant 
church to eſtabliſh its peculiar doctrines, as ſtandards of or- 
thodoxy for the ah body of Proteſtants ? Does he not plain- 
ly mean ſuch an eſtabliſhment as excludes or reprobates other 
churches which do not hold the ſame doctrines ? Does he not 
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And indeed, whatever may be pretended; this is 


£1 the very footing upon which all Proteſtant 


* 


churches have, occafionally; treated the churches - 


that differed from them, and from whence the 
concluſion to a diſintereſtod byſtander is obvious 


namely, that, in conſequence of theſe co-ordinate 


powers, none of them had a righr to eſtabliſhany 
doctrines, but with the unanimous Went d all 
the reſt. 


- plainly oppoſe to this . right the principle of c- 


ordination, on which all Proteſtant churches at firſt ſet up, 
and by which they renounced, each for itſelf, all minis 
over any other church ? And has he not explained himſelf 
beyond the poſſibility. of being miſtaken by any reader of 
common ſenſe and common attention, by conſidering the 
caſe of more than one Proteſtant church in ene Proteſtant ſtate? * 
And ſhall he after this be ſuppoſed to mean no more by a 
right to eſtabliſh doctrines, than * a right in a particular 
* church to provide for and ſecure the public teaching of 
" fack doctrines as ſhe holds within her own department? 
But, one word more with the learned Proſeſſor. While he 
was looking for this diſtinction, hath he not manifeſtly de- 
ferted his own church-ſyſtem ? He forgets, I'm afraid, upon 
this occaſion, that i particular churches are not like Mr. 
Locke's voluntary ſocieties, where theconſent of all the mem- 
bers muſt be had in order to eſtabliſh amy thing, and in that 
reſpect may each of them be compared to an individual 
Proteſtant with ſufficient propriety, Whereas the Profeſ- 
dor's particular churches have Rulers and Governors appoint- 
ed under Chriſt, and inveſted with a right independent of 
the lay-members, to eſtabliſh whatſoever they may judge 
to be expedient for them. He hath therefore brought 
himſelf under a neceſſity either of diveſting his church- 
governors of their right, or of dropping the analogy between 
a particular Proteſtant church and a Proteſtant individual, un- 
leſs indeed it is ſuch ap individual as is in the arms of a nurſe. 
It 


\ 
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It is true, Proteſtants of one ſtate or country 


have been tender of condemning the confeſſion 
of thoſe of another, by any public ſentence ; and 
reaſon good: their powers are limited by their 


ſituation, and extend not beyond their own de- 


partments ; nor would their cenſures be regarded 
elſewhere. But what inſtance is there upon re- 
cord, where this liberty has been allowed (as the 
co-ordinate principle manifeſtly requires it ſhould 
be) to more than one church in the ſame Proteſtant 
ſtate? Eyery party, in every Proteſtant ſtate, 
has, by turns, made ſome attempts to have their 
religious tenets eſtabliſhed by public authority. 
In every ſtate ſome. one party has ſucceeded ; 
and, having ſucceeded, impoſes its own confeſſion 
upon all the reſt ; excluding all diſſenters from 


more or fewer of the common privileges of citi- 
Zens, in proportion as the civil magiſtrate is more 


or lefs'in the mood to vindicate, or diſtinguiſh, 
the ſyſtem he thinks fit to eſpouſe. 


This has been the caſe, at different periods, 


with different churches in the ſame country. And 


(what is chiefly remarkable to our preſent pur- | 
Poſe) the party defeated has conſtantly exclaimed - 


againſt the practice, as an unreaſonable, unchri- 
ſtian, and wicked tyranny 5 — the very practice 
which they themſelves, in their proſperity, en- 
deavoured to ſupport by eyery claim of right, 
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and to defend by every argument of utilicy and 
Expedicnce®. Tis 
"Of this many remarkable examples might Ve : 
given, in the complaints of church- men of dif- 
ferent denominations in adverſity; ; who, in the 
day of their exaltation; had'carried church- power 
as far as it could well ſtretch; and who, when 
the ſeycrities of the adverſe party forced theſe 
lamentations from them, were obliged to plead 
their cauſe upon principles which made no re- 
ſerve of authority with reſpect to one ſort of Wa 
gious ſociery more than another. 
„It belongeth to ſynods and councils miniſterially to 
« determine controverſies of faith and caſes of conſcience.” 
 Afembly's Confeſſion, ch. xxxi. art. 3. This hath given occa- 
fion to apply ſome words of ages Viz, Look unto the rock 
from whence ye are hewn, and 10 the hole of the pit from whence 
ye are digged, to certain diſſenters, who have ſcrupled to ſub» 
ſcribe the firſt clauſe of the 20th article of our church. At 
preſent, this wit would be miſapplied. In the year 1718, 
ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt eminent among the diſſenting 
miniſters made a noble ſtand againſt ſome impoſers of teſts in 
their own fraternity. And in the year 1727, more of them 
refuſed to ſubſcribe this very Weftminfler Confeſſion, — 
» Thus the ingenious Biſhop Taylor, pleading for the liber- 
ts of propbeſying, at a time when, to uſe his own expreſſion, 
the weſſel of the church was daſhed in pieces, found it neceſſary 
to aſſert againſt the taſk-maſters of thoſe days, that ** if we 
have found out what foundation Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
« did lay; that is, what body and ſyſtem of articles ſimply 
« neceilary they taught, and required of us to believe; we 
* need not, we canno: go any further for foundation, ** 


* CANNOT ENLARGE THAT SYSTEM on COLLECTION.” 


Among 
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Among others to whom eſtabliſhed confeſſions 
had been particularly grievous, were the Remon- 
ſtrants in Holland, after the ſynod of Dort. 
Their aſſemblies were prohibited, and their mis 
niſters ſilenced and baniſhed, for no other of- 


fence but contradiQing certain do&gines, which, 
as we have ſeen above, che forefathers of their 


perſecutors held to be of uo importance ; and which 


bad gained no new n a of ng cies 
bliſhed by i. 5 107 "1 


One would have infagibed: that this ak 
would have cured the Remonſtrants of all-good- 
liking to confeſſions for ever. And ſo perhaps it 
did of their good · liking to a/l confeſſions — but 
one & their own framing, which Epiſcopius and 


bis fellows actually compoſed, ſubſeribed, und 
publiſhed, in this ſtate of exile. + 1 ©: 


This ſtep was ſo very extraordinary for men in 
their condition, whoſe diſtreſſes had been occa- 
ſioned by enforcing a ſyſtem drawn up in the 


p. 17.—But, when the ſhattered veſſel came to be refitted, 
the ſkilful pilots found ſhe neither had been, nor ever could 
be, ſteered 7o the port they aimed at, by theſe directions. 
And accordingly, when they got poſſeflion of the helm, 

they adopted the old enlarged ſyſtem, adding as much more 
of their own to the collection, as they perceived might be 
neceſſary to conduct the veſſel in ſafety to the golden coat; 


without paying the leaſt regard to the remonſtrances of thoſe 
who claimed an equal property in the bottom, and who in- 
ceſſantly clamoured, that neither the freight nor the ſteer- 
age were-proper for the port to which they were bound, and 


which, as all fides outwardly agreed, lay in a kingdom that 


was not of this world, \ 


ſame 


1 
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fame form, that they rightly judged the world 
would expect ſome ſatisfactory account of it, 
which therefore they attempt to give, in a long 
Apology prefixed to their Confeſſion; wherein, 
not contented with alledging ſuch inducements as 
might well be ſuppoſed to oblige men in their 
ſituation to explain and avow their principles to 
the public, they enter into a particular detail ol 
arguments in favour of confeſſions in general; 
dropping indeed the point of right to eſtabliſh 
them as teſts of truth, but inſiſting largely on 
their utility and expedience in a variety of caſes ; 
and, as they ſeem to me to have brought togerher 
the whole merits of the cauſe on that head of de- 
fence, I ſhall attend them in the next chapter, 
with ſome particular conſiderations on the ſeveral 
articles of their plea. N 


CHAF, 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


CHAP. Ul. 


The Apology of the Remonſtrants for Confe ons, 
in conſideration of their ge and 1 
examined. 55 


1* had been objedded to eonfellons i in general, 
that © rhey.derogated from the authority and 
4 ſufficiency of the ſcriptures; that they en- 
. « croached upon the liberty of private conſcience, 
4e and the independency of Proteſtant churches ; 


and that they tended to n better oe 


« ſeparation and ſchiſm. “ 


The Remonſtrants reply, PO « theſe obi 
' © *« tions did not affect confeſſions themſelyes, but 


“ only the abuſe of them.” But, however, as the 
objectors had ſo many inſtances to appeal to, 
where confeſſions had been, and {till were, thus 
abuſed, and the Remonſtrants ſo few, if any, where 
they were not, the latter were obliged to ſer out 
with very ample eonceſſions. 


„ Undoubtedly,” fay they, thoſe els 


„ and forms of ſpeaking, in which God and 


« Chriſt delivered themſelves at firſt, for the in- 
« {truQion of unlearned and ordinary men, muſt 
& needs be ſufficient for the inſtruction of Chriſ- 
« tians in all ſucceeding ages ;—confequently,. it 
ce is poſſible that the church of Chriſt may not 
” * be, but alſo that it may well be, without 

« thoſg 
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te thoſe human forms and | expliantions called 


& Confeſſions .“ 
One would wönder now, what = "ER 


ſtrants could find to ſay for the ſupport of their 
fide of the queſtion. For, if the phraſes and forms 


of ſpeaking, made uſe of in the written word, 
are ſufficient for the inſtruction of unlearned and 
ordinary men in all things which concern the 
worſhip of God, and FAV own and others ever- 
laſting ſalvation; and if, as the Objectors inſiſt- 
ed, and the Remonſtrants e6uildnor deny, many 
and great evils were, for the moft part, occafion- 
ed by ſuch phraſes and forms of Tpeaking i in con- 
feſſions as are not to be found in ſcripture, the 
Objectors were fairly authorized to conclude, 
not barely for the pqſſibility that the church of 


Chriſt might wel be, but for che certainty, chat 


it might better be, without ſuch human fornis 
than with them. | ay 

The Remonſtrants, however, attempt to reco- 
ver their ground as follows: 4 If propheſyings, 
« or interpretations of ſcripture,  fay theſe Apo- 
e logiſts, are not unprofitable, yea rather, if they 
« be ſometimes in certain reſpects neceffary, when 
« propofed by teachers and paſtors in univerſities 


e and churches, or other Chriſtian aſſemblies, for 


ti the information of the ignorant, &c. in familiar, 
4 clear, and uſual expreſſions, though notin the 


| 40 very words of ſcripture 2 It cane ſeem ee 


e pfeface to the x... Pea Conſeſon, bebe in 
e 1676. pi 12, * anne 
« fitable, 
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« fitable, much leſs unlawful or hurtful, if more 
* miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt do, by mutual con- 

* ſent, joint ſtudies and endeavours, for the greats 
er illuſtration of divine truth, removing of 
* flanders, edifying the Chriſtian community, or 
* other holy and pious purpoſes, publicly open 
and declare their judgements upon the mean- 


« ings of ſcripture, and that in certain compoſed 
« forms b.“ 


It is no eaſy matter to diſcover the drift of this 
argument. Do the Remonſtrants mean to inſiſt 
on the ſuperior influence and authority of more 
miniſters, in the buſineſs of expounding the 
ſcriptures, in compariſon with ſingle paſtors or 
profeſſors? By no means. Upon any ſuppoſi- 
tion of this nature, the Belgic Confeſſion had an 
authority which rendered their revolt from it in- 
excuſable c. Would they be underſtood to ſay, 


d Ibid. p. 13, 14. 

Dr. Stebbing, indeed, would have every one to own, 
that ** thoſe explications of ſcripture, which, after the ma- 
6 tureſt deliberation, and the uſe of all proper helps, are 
agreed upon by a whole body of men, are leſs liable to be 
« faulty and defective, than thoſe which particular perſons 
© may frame to themſelves.” Rat. Eng. p. 29. In plain 
Engliſh, You will always be ſafeſt with the majority. For 
where is the body of men who will not pretend to the mature? 

deliberation, and the uſe of the propereft helps ? But the Re- 
monſtrants were men of ſenſe, and ſaw, what Dr. Stebbing's 
cauſe required him to conceal, namely, that conſiderations 
of this kind muſt, in the event, drive every man headlong 
into the eſtabliſhed Religion, whatever it happens to be, or 
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that Confeſſions compoſed by the | joint ſtudieg „ 


ſeveral miniſters are as uſeful as ordipary fermons 2 
aud lectures in churches and univerſities? Na, 8 
they make no ſueh compariſon ; they only. fer, 


with much ambiguity, from the premiſes, that 


Confeſſions, Wii che cixcu, umſtances ae , can 


not ſeem unprofitable. | 


But, be their meaning what you will, the caſes 
of interpreting nee} in occaſional propheſy- 
ings, and in ſtated confeſſions, are diſſimilar in 
ſo many reſpects, that nothing can be inferred 
from the wtility of the former, in favour of the 
latter: but rather the contrary. 


If propheſyings, or interpretations, of. ſcripture.” 
in Chriſtian aſſemblies, are not delivered in „ 
miliar, clear, and pſual forms of ſpeech, they are 
neither neceſſary nor profitable nor can any thing 


be inferred from the utility of /uch wp ng 


at all. On the other hand, if the ſcriptures are 
open and explained to the people in eaſy and 


familiar expreſſions, by their ordinary paſtors, 
what poſſible uſe can you find for SfyRematical 
confeſſion? unleſs you think fit to eſtabliſh it as? 
a neceſſary ſupplement to the holy ſcripture, and 
then you once more return the queſtion to ** 


point of right, 7 


Again. What the preacher delivers from the 


pulpit, or the profeſſor from his chair, they deli- 


by whomſoever deviſed; whether by a ſynagogue of Phariſees, 
a Turkiſh divan, a council of Trent, or, what the Remon- 


ftrants liked as little as apy of chem, a ſynod of Dore. 


oo 


hy 4 Tr Seetal . 

25 | 5 * the ſertimentz and cbncluſions of fi nole 
Men, who have no authority to enforce their ex- 
plicaridhy, any farther than EY own good ſenſe, 


them, nd; if they KS _ 225 
retract them, not only without offence}; wit; 
ſome caſes; with ad vantage to the-comttion” 
But doctrines, opinions, and explications of ſcrip- 
ture, reduced to a fixed form, and avowed by 
the public act of many ſubſcribing miniſters, (who 
* by the way are full likely to be fallible in a 
3 a their peiſdnal c caphelty)” pur on quite 
Ane ect. In that af” n ezemination is 
precluded. No one 1 ubſciiber'is aftfowered to 
explain or correct for the xeſt. | Nor can any of 
them retract, without ſtanding in the light of a 
” " ſehilinatic and a revolter from his brerligey. 


* 


2 


& purpoſe that the Remonſtrints 
limit i ſtreſs to be laid upon conſeſſions, 
. 10 their agreement with truth, and reaſon, and 
tpture. The matter of complaint is, 15 
"this agreement ſhould be Waere 0 Wh FE 


0 


"Y 710 


bort, as to diſcourage alf free exe 
© conſtrain the people to 1 0 5 i... 
ous ſyſtem, by the mere influe 87 
and reſpectable authorities, Mien, with 
Saite weight, are too FI. to OV: a ) 
E 3 & judgement 
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judgement of all ſorts of men, even ii in cal * 
the greateſt importance. 


The expedience of Confeſſions i in no 8 ; 
pearing from theſe gn gn | 


have 105 chem N 


And here they tell us 1 of times when: * 
and noxious errors pre Fall in the world; when 

« neceſſary heads of belief are neglefied, and 

be many points of faith urged and inſiſted on, 

ee which are not neceſſary ; when no diſtinction 

« js made between doctrines that are barely pro- 

te fitable, and thoſe which are abſolypely neceſt 

çſary; when human inventions are 6 | 15 

s onſciences and, laſtly, when many 

. * falſe and groundleſs doftrines are palliated 

and cloathed in ſeripture · language. In theſe a 

times, they think it not barely expedient, but 8 5 

« in a good meaſure neceſſary, that paſtors of 1 

* churches ſhould adviſe and conſult together, 

* and, if they perceive that blind miſerable mortals 

1285 may be aſſiſted. in their ſearches after Truth, 

« jn ſuch days of danger, by a clear elucidation). 1 

e of divine meanings, then may they profitably” 

20 ſet forth the ſame, Kc. 4 


But, in the firſt place, How does it appear ad 


Confeſſions haue more of. this elugidating. propers/ 
ty than other ſorts of f Reſcripts? It is a common 


complaint, that theſe . formularies o. doctrine, 
4 *r 14, 1 5. 


abounding 


2 9 . cod bal. 67 
"WW - in artificial and ſcholaſtic 1 tering) are 
rather apt to 8 and confound thing chat 
are * clear and plain, than to illuſtrate 
any thing with a pen degree of perſpicuity. 
And Lam really afraid there is no foom to ex- 
cept the very cone to which This apology 
is prefixed. - 
But to let. this a. : e odcürd Mother 
difficulty, with reſpe&t to this elucidation, not ſo 
eaſily got over, It is well known, that ſome 
opinions have been formally. con by the 
framers of Creeds and Bafeſſions, as groſs and 
noxious errors, which, however, have been main- 
rained by very ſolid reaſoning, not to ſay con- 
ſiderable W from the ſeriptures them- 
ſelves. . 

4 There are few hereſies,” ſays Dr. Stebbing, 
« which great learning and good ſenſe have not. 
&© been called in to countenance: he, therefare, 
* that would effectually cruſh them, muſt take 
< away theſe ſupports *.” That is to ſay, he 
muſt, if he can; and that has not always proved 
an eaſy taſk, even when attempted by the ac- 
cumulated ſkill and learning of Councils or Con- 
vocations. Theſe ate difficulties, out of which 
blind miſerable mortals are rarely extricated by 
Confeſſions, which are father of the digmatical, 
than the didactic ſtrain; and oftentimes leave 
the reader to gueſs at the reaſons, why the com- 


* Rational Enquiry, pag. 47. iT 
E 3 pilers 
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piletsjare | ſo politiye i in ſome of their. Bons, 
Which they do not condeſcend to offer aa 


Pro Theſe noxious errors too have, ſometimes, 
| procured 1 themſelves to eſtabliſhed by another 
party of Confeihonilts and Creedmakers; in 
which caſe, theſe authorized formularies are ſo 
far from being of any real utility to an unpre- 


judiced inquirer,- that they only, ferve W 
the force and virtue of each her. 


Again, if confeſſions are really profitable to · 
wards reſſing theſe grofs and noxious errors, 
it muſt be profitable, n in the fame propor- 
tion needful, to enlarge and amplify them as 
often as ſuch errors arife, and the birth of every ; 
new herefy ſhould always be attended en? a 
new article in the confeſſion *._ n 


Perhaps there is ſcarce a year paſſes ones: in 
any country where the preſſes are open, and 
men's tongues at liberty, without bringing forth 
fome new opinion, or reviving ſome old one 
with-new circumſtances, contrary to, or at leaſt 


f One article of difference between K. Charles I. and the 
| Scotch Proteſtors, anno 1638, turned upon the neceſſity of 
renewing and applying confeſſions of faith to every pręſent 
emergency of the church. This the Scors compared to the 
riding of Merches, or boundaries, upon every new In- 
« croachment.” And, indeed, ſuppoſing the utility of con- 
feſſions to be what the Remonſtrants ſay it is, King Charles's - 
whole convocation could not have furniſhed him with an an- 
ſwer to this argument of the North Britons, in behalf of their 
new formulary, See * Collections, vol. II. pag. 


774 
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Aren from, the approved and ecthinln! ſy- 
fem; and conſequently; within the deſcription 
of a i groſs and noxioug error | Suppoſe the re- 
quilite ſtrictures on theſe hetorbdoxies had becii 
added to the confeſſions of the ſeveral churches 
Where they have appeared for the laſt two hun- 
dred years; to hat #tomfortable bulk would an 


Harmony of theſe confeſſions have amo unted by 


this time?. what plenty of eluridation might ſuch 


an Harmony have afforded ta blind miſerable mor. 


tals? ind whar a field is here opeted for de- 
| claiming againſt the indolente and drowlineſs of 
our appointed watehmen, Who, during this long 


ahd perilous interval, have been ſilent upon ſo 
many important ſubjects; ſuffering this multitude 


of hereſies to pals uncorrected by any public cen- 
- fare, even while their partizans have been inceſ- 


ſantly (preaching up to us the great utility of 


cotifeſſions, as the only ſovereign antidotes againſt 
them ? 

But, inſtead of inveighing 1 0 our ſuperi- 
ors for any omiſſions of this kind, let us make 
uſe of this very circumſtance to point out to them 
the inutility (perhaps ſomething worſe) of our 
preſent eſtabliſhed formularies of faith and docs 
trine. What is become of all thoſe hereſies 
againſt which none of theſe public provitiohs 
have been made? Why, many of them are dead 
and ſunk down into utter oblivion, as if they 
had never been ; others, being left open to free 


- 
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debate, have had no worſe effect in religion, than 
other harmleſs arid innocent, and even edifying 
problems, are allowed to have in literature and 
- philoſophy: — Whence the concluſion ſeems to | 
de inevitable, that the malignity of other here- 
ſies (and perhaps the very exiſtence of ſome, of 
them) has been perpetuated, only by the reſpect- 
able notice that ſome church or other has thought 
it to take of them in an eſtabliſhed confeſſion. 
I will preſume to ſupport the juſtice of this 


remark, by an inſtance or two in our own eſta- 
bliſhment. I 


In the 42d of K. E fwerd's Articles, a Grmel 
cenſure was paſſed upon the reſtorers of Origen's 


opinion concerning the temporary duration of fu- 


ture puniſhnents. But in the Articles of 1562, 
this cenſure is not to be found. Undoubtedly 
the queſtion is of great importance with reſpe& 
to the influences and ſanctions of the Chriſtian 
religion; nor is there any point of theology up- 
on which churches may be ſuppoſed to Geile 
more reaſonably, than this. And yet, had the 
negative of this problem, whether future puniſp- 
ments ſhall be eternal? ſtill been ſtigmatized with 
this heretical brand, we ſhould probably have 
wanted ſeveral learned and accurate difquifitions 
on the fabje&, from ſome of our moſt eminent 
writers, ſuch as Rift, Ti Tillotſon, Hartly, &c.; by 
whoſe reſearches we have gained at leaſt a clearer 
ſtate of the caſe, and a more accurate inſight into 
the language of the fcriptures relative to it, than 

I the 
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the compilcrs of the article had before chem; 
without lying any invidious prejudice on the 

udpement ot conſcience of any man living, or 
Prectticthg the right that every Chriſtian hath to 
| determine for himſelf, in a caſe where bis intereſt 
is ſo great and important. | 
| " Againythe goth of theſe original articles affirm- 


«eq it to be contraty to the orthodox faith, to 


21 malte that the ſouls of men Jennie do 
«ſleep; without any manner of ſenſe, to the day 


« of judgement, &c. This was likewiſe diſmiſ- 


ſed in 15623 ſince when, the doctrine condem- 
ned, and (ſome few faint efforts excepted) all 


controverſy concerning it have lain dormant, till 


very lately, that ſomething very like a demonſtra- 
tion that our firſt reformers were miſtaken on this 
head, has been offered tq the world? ; which 


probably had never ſeen the light, if a aſſent 


to this 30th article had ſtill remained a part of our 
miniſterial ſubſcription. 


As to what the Remonſtrants ſay of the neglect 
of neceſſary heads of belief; urging and inſiſting 
on points of faith which are not neceſſary; 
binding human i inventions on men's oonſciences; ; 


In a ſermon on the f "ARE an End of Death, and a cu- 
rious appendix ſubjoined to the third edition of Confiderations 
on the Theory of | Religion, &c. by Dr. Edmund Law, the reve- 
rend, learned, and worthy Maſter of Sz. Peter's College, Camb. 
now Biſhop of Carliſle. How) many doctrines are defend, 
how many are zo? ofpo/ed, not becauſe they are to be found 
io the New Teſtament, but becauſe they are . in 2 
— or decided in an Article ? | 


miſappli- 


— — 
— 
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miſapplications of ſcripture · expreſſions and au- 
thorities, and the like; if theſe are not to be pre- 


vented or corrected by: the current labours'of able 


and honeſt paſtors, joined to the juſtice which 
every man owes to himſelf, in ſearching the ſcrip- 
tures for ſatisfaction in all doubtful caſes ; it is 
in vain. to expect any relief from confeſſions ; 
many of which, if not all, are accuſed on ſothe 
fide, of theſe very abuſes which theRemonſirants 
propoſe by their means to reform. 

2. Another uſe which the Remonſtrants hats 
for confeſſions is, © to obviate foul and diſhoneſt 
„ ſlanders, calumnies, and ſuſpicions, with which 
e thoſe honeſt and upright divines, who under- 
& take to ſet blind miſerable mortals right, may be 
& ſoiled by their adverſaries. In which caſe, ſay 
6c they, who is there that will not think them 
&© conſtrained to inform the Chriſtian world, what 
ce manner of perſons they are in religion, by an 
e ingenuous confeſſion of their judgement; efpe- 
« cially if they ſee that, unleſs they do it, all 
« good men will be eſtranged from them, their 

c proſelytes return to their vomit, and, conſe- 
« quently, the truth of God be wounded through 
te the ſides of their wronged reputation h.“ 

The Remonſtrants had here an eye to their 
own particular cafe, and therefore we ſhall do no 
wrong to their argument, if we determine the 
value of it by their particular ſucceſs. One of the 
the calumnies complained of in this preface, is, 
d Page 16, Kc. Þ 

at 
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* of which they were aſhamed to give tbeit judge 
„neh in public. How do they obviate this 
calumy by theiy confeſſion? How does their 
pubhely confeffing fame of their doctrines prove 9 
chat they had concealed nau They do not ven- 
ture to ſay, chat in this fotmulary they had de- 
clated their judgetuent on every point of theolo- 
gy. On the contrary, they admit, that they had 
purpoſely waved certain thoruy and ſubtile que- | 
ſtions, leaving them to the idle and curious. Might | 
not the doctrines relative to theſe queſtions, be the | 
very things they were aſhamed to confeſs? and 
if fo, what is their apology for waving them, dut 
mere ſubrerfuge and evaſion?? i 
But, indeed, it was worſe with the poor ne. 
monſtrants than all this came to. No ſooner was 
their confeſſion made public, than their adverſa- 
ties fell upon them with a freſh load of calum- 
nies, taking occaſion from the confeſſion itſelf ; 
accuſing it of © ſwarming with dreadful hereſies 


from the beginning to the end, not excepting 
< eyen the very title page. er 


i Bayle's Die. Art. 11 F. See likewiſe Le 
Roche, Abridg. p. 685. who mentions indeed only the cen- 
ſures of two private miniſters on the Remonttrants confeſſion, 
an effect, I am afraid, of his extreme and too viſible par- 
tiality for their cauſe. They who will take the trouble to 
turn to Bayle, loc. cit. will ſee, that the words tranſcribed 


above are part of a cenſure of * confeſſion, publiſhed by | 
* the Proſeſſors of Leyden. = 


What 
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What is now to be done? Shall the Renion- 


mand go to work again, and publiſh a ſecond 


"confeſſion to confute theſe new calumnies?- and 
after that, if future occaſion ſhould be given (as 


they might be ſure it would), a third, and a 


fourth? No, common ſenſe would tell them, it was 
all labour in vain, and that there is but one way 
of refuting theſe endleſs calumnies effefually ; 


namely, by confronting the accuſation with the 


matter of fact, and appealing from time to time 


to a ſort of evidence, which formularies of con- 


feſſion will not admit of k. 


* Ep1scorivs found himſetf obliged to defend the con- 
feſſion of the Remonſtrants againſt the cenſures of four Pro- 


feſſors of Leyden, in an Apology near ten times as long as the 
Confeſſion itſelf. From this Apology the Profeſſors extracted 
and publiſhed a ſpecimen of calumnies and heterodox opinions, 
ſaid to be contained in the ſaid Apolog y; to which Epi/copius 
was again conſtrained to write a long A»fever on the behalf 
of himſelf and his party. This begot a book, intituled, A.- 


cana Arminianiſmi, written by Nicholas Vedelius, a Profeſſor of 


Deventer. To which Epiſcopius replied in another, which he 
called Yedelius Rhapſodus. The controverſy probably was 
carried on\ſtill farther, or at leaſt had furniſhed materials 
for continuing the diſpute in infinitum. Epiſcopius immedi- 
ately foreſaw this, upon the neceſſity he found himſelf under 


to write his Apolog y. and ingenuouſly lays the blame upon 


the writers of Confeſſions : Qui Confeſliones ſemel ſcribere 
« incipiunt, de ſcribendis fine fine Apologiis cogitare opus 
4 habeant. Apologia deinde Apologiam trudit, ati fluctus 
4 fluctum. Nihil tam recte ſeribi poteſt, tam innoxie de- 
e fendi, tam candide ſuggeri, quod ſuſpicio maleſana non 
« detorquet in pejus, et livor morſu ſuo non maculat ac 


«« conſpurcat. Hine Apologiarum ac Declarationum nee 


The 
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The Remonſtrants ſeem to have been- aware, 
chat it might be thought ſufficient to obviate all 
ch of hereſy, if the accuſed parties were 
| N n in ſeripture· language. | 

« Bur they tell us, that this very thing is charged 
te upon them as & me, chat, under the words of 
« ſcriprure, theytheriſh in their boſoms the worſt 
meanings, and moſt prejudicial to the glory of 
God, and the falvation of man, which reduces 
<« them to a neceſſity, whether they will or no— 
« by ſome public declaration of their judgement, 
« to purge themſelves, and to maintain and de- 
« fend the ſincerity of their belief.“ 

Well then, let us conſider how this caſe ſtands, | 
The Caluiniſts charge it upon the Remonſtrants as 
a crime, that, under ſeriprure-words, they cheriſh 
the worſt meanings. The Remonſtrants ſay it is 
a calumny, and appeal to their confeſſion. The 
fame Remon/irants bring the ſame accufation 
againſt another ſet of men, as we have ſeen above. 


May not theſe men ſay too, it is a calumny? May 
not they too defend themſelves in a confeſſion? 
And at what does all this futile reaſoning aim, but 
at proving, that whatever is once got into a con- 
feſſion, muſt of neceſſity be infallibly true? 
Where indeed any particular church can pro- 
cure an eſtabliſhment for its confeſſion, in ſuch. 
ſort as to make it a rule of teaching, and a teſtaf 
orthodoxy for all her paſtors and profeſſors; à 


2 n. nec finis,” Epiſc. Apol. pro Declar. Remonſtran- _ 


46 tium. 


pag. 175 18, 


bridle 


2 
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bridle upon the tongues 42nd a ſhackle npon-the 


en- hand of every 8 is propoſed to ſpeak 


dor write againſt it, formylities of this kind 
have their e and expedience, i in ſecuring. 1 . 
vileges, intere/1,and eroluments, ef that bart 
church; and, deing armed N coercive penal · 


ties, may likewiſe operate in the ſeveral caſes: 
abovementioned. But, according to gur apologiſts, 
theſe are che circumſtances in which the abuſes 


of confellions do chiefly conſiſt. They are not 


* for allowing confeſſions to be the limits and” |. 


«bounds within which religion is to be ſhut up; 


« the indices of ſtraight and erooked, or the an- 
vil to which all contrpverſies of faith are to be 


brought; nor would they have any man tied to- 


them, but juſt ſo far, and ſo long, as he js con- 
ts yinced in his conſcience, that the doctrine of the 
* capfefſion accords with the ſcripture v 

This i is juſt and reaſonable: and it would be 
both unjuſt and unreaſonable, to deny the Re- 
monſtrants their due praiſe for their moderation, 
tenderneſs, and honeſt regard to the rights of 


private judgement. But, however, nothing is 


more certain, than that, by theſe limitations and 


conceſſions, they give up all the peculiar tilt 
and expedience of theſe ſyſtematical forms, for 


which they profeſs themſelves advocates in other 
parts of this preface leaving them no more vir- 
tue or efficacy in inſtructing the ignorant, a 


* 
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futing errors and hans filencing calum- 
pies, than may be tea 

aſcribed to, the writings of diſcourſes of any 
particular divine obgjndgement and learning. 
There is, indeed, little doubt, bur that, in 
bringing down confeſſions ſo v ow, particu- 
Jarly in their n eld cautjon oncerning the 
uſe of them, the Remonſtrants took a parti» 
cular aim at the ſynod of Dort, by whoſgproud 
cruelty they had ſuffered ſo much. Ini ber ſitu- 
ation, to have put any high value upon public 
confeſſions, had been to preclude themſelves 
from all reaſonable apology for their conduct. 
And yet who knows, in what all this. modera - 


tion and lenity would have ended, had the ne.. 


monſtrants been fortunate enough to have en- 
gaged the civil Rum and with them the 
majority, on their fide? For my Parts ſhould / 
have entertained no worſg opinion of their in- 
tegrity, if, inſtead of this trimming apology 
(wherein they dexteroully enough fetch back with 
one hand what they had appeared to give with 
the other), they had fairly and honeſtly told the 
world (what was certainly the truth of the caſe) 
that their circumſtances required they ' ſhould 
have a religious teſt as a cement of their party, 
and to put them upon the reſpectable footing, of 
a church. In the midſt of all their moderation, 
we have ſeen them above expreſſing their con- 
cern, leſt their pro/elytes ſhould return to their vo- 


mit, 


I 
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whey ſpeak of confeſſions, 
as — tower 5,16 J and ſtandargs. On one 
occaſion they have unwarily dropped this obſer- 
vation: There are ſome, things of ſo great 
« weight and moment, that they cannot be gain- 
& ſaid without the extreme hazard of our ſalvation. 
« Freely,to contradict theſe, or quietly to ſuffer 
« them to be contradicted by * Wo be the 
& fartheſt from prudence and charity Palſible.- 
What, may. we ſuppoſe, would the gentle Epiſ⸗ 
copius have done with the gainſayers of theſe 
things, inveſted, as he might poſſibly have been, 
with a commiſſion from the ſecular arm? All 
this moderation and forbearance might, after all, 
have amounted to no more than what all Pro- 
teſtant churches profe/s ; namely, to aſſert the 
ſovereign authority of the ſcriptures, with a com- 
modious ſaving to themſelves of a concurrent 
privilege, of providing for the utility of their own 
well-being, by an orthodox teſt. 5 
Let no man ſay, that, conſidering the tempe- 
rate language of the Remonſtrants, a ſurmiſe of 
this kind cannot be juſtified, In this verbal de- 
ference for che authority of the ſcriptures, no 
church has eyer gone farther than our own, nor 
conſequently left greater latitude for private | 
judgement. 
We receive and embrace” (fays the church 
of England by the pen of Biſhop Jewel) * all the 
« canonical ſcriptures both of the Old and New 
« Teſtament ;— we own them to be the heaven- - 
| « ly 


Gi 
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% voices by which Goc hath revealed his will 


56 to us; — in them o, Y can the mind of man 

acquieſte; in them all that is neceſſary for our 
e ſalvation is abundantly and plainly contained; 
< they are the very might and power of God un- 
e to ſal vation; they are the foundations of the 
«Apoſtles and Prophets upon Which the church 
of God is built; they are the moſt certain and 
„ infallible rule, by which the church may be 
reduced if ſhe happen to ſtagger, flip, or err, 
„ by which all ecclefiaſtical doctrines ought to be 
« tried ; no law, no tradition, 10 cuſtom, is to be re- 
« ceived or continued, if it be contrary to ſcripture ; 
* no, though St. Paul himſelf, or an angel from 
4 heaven, ſhould come and teach otherwiſe =.” 

This was once the ſenſe of the church of Eng- 
land, whatever authority ſhe may have ſince pre- 
tended to, upon other principles. Be this as it 
may, ſuch of her divines as have aſſerted this 
authority with the üttermoſt zeal, and in the 
higheſt terms, have yet, in the ſame breath, ex- 
tolled her moderation, in laying no greater ſtreſs 
upon her Confeſſion, than the Remonſtrants them- 
ſelves ſeem to contend for. 


Our church,” ſays Biſhop Bull, © profeſſeth 


« not to deliver all her articles (all, I ſay, for 
« ſome of. them are coincident with the funda- 
« mental points of Chriſtianity) as eſſentials of 


= Contra tas ner keen, nec traditionem, nec conſuetndinem lun 
audiendam c, ſays the Latin Apol. ſect. 277 


F 66 of aith, 
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< faith, without. the belief whereof no man can 
a be ſaved; but only propounds them as a body 

« of ſafe ad pious principles, for the;preſervar 
« tion of peace, to be ſubſcribed, and not openly 
&& © contradifted, by her ſons 2. %% 0 

. Nay, even the e cee Dr.Stebbing 
allows, that · when we ſpeak of a right to deter- 
* mine what is the true ſenſe of any article of 
faith, we do not propoſe the explication, given 
ee jn virtue of this right, as a rule for the faith or 
* conduct of Chriſtians; but only as a rule, ac 
4 cording to which they ſhall either be admitted 
t or not admitted to officiate as public miniſters o.“ 


Tis true, the obſcurity of theſe conceſſions is 
fuch, that no man can tell what is intended to be 
given up by them, and what referved for the 
church. In my opinion, they are hardly ſenſe. 
But this likewiſe is the misfortune of the Remon- 
ſtrants, who 9/ci/late the queſtion backwards and 
forwards, till no mortal can find out what they 
mean to aſcribe to, or what to detract from, the 
virtue and merit of a public Confeſſion. 

The Remonſtrants, however, have had thus far 
the better of us; they believed their Confeſſion 
at leaſt when they made this Apology for it. We 
are driven to make Apologies for, and even to 
defend, ſubſcription ta a Confeſſion which many 
ſubſcribers do not belieye; and concerning which 
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no No thinking men (according to an 
ind right reverend writer) ever agreed exadtly in 
their ene even with rigard tb any one article 
of Hb; 105 

of what curious materials theſe extraordinary 
Apoloyi ies And Defences are e fratiied, ve ME ow 
proceeding in examine. Fo vl 
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A particular Examination, of *, Biſhop, gn $ 
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Articles of the Church AH 


Hen therto our 3 have been hat 
Little has been Taid on the ſubject of 
eſtabliſhed confeſſions, in which our own dureh 
has any greater concern than other Proteſtant 
churches. We ſhall now be a little more parti- 
cular. And as Biſhop Burnet has brought to- 
gether all the topics of any moment, relating to 
the ſubſcriptions required of the Enghfþ clergy, 
in a particular diſcourſe prefixed to his Expoſi- 
tion of our Articles of Religion, we ſhall do our 
" venerable mother no wrong, in ſelecting, for our 
preſent conſideration, the a of ſo maſterly 
an advocate. 
| But, before we proceed to examine his Lord- 
| ſhip! s ſolutions of the ſeveral difficulties which 
have been ſuppoſed to encumber the caſe of our 
Engliſh ſubſcriptions, it may be neceſſary to give 
a little previous attention to the motives and rea- 
ſons which engaged his Lordſhip in this particular 
work of expounding the Articles of our church. 
Some of the Articles,“ “ ſays the Biſhop, 
e ſeemed to lean ſo entirely to an abſolute pre- 
« deſtination, that ſome, upon that account, 
« ſcrupled 
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« {crupled the ſubſcribing them: and others re- 
t proached our church with this, that though qur 
te articles looked one way, yet our doftars, forthe 
4 % moſt Pt. went the other way. It was fit fuch 
a point ſhquld be well cleared; and it way in 
4 order 70 that, that the late bleſſed Queen 
„[Maxr] did command me to explain thoſs 
* Ot; which e e enlarged 9, th 
« whole thirty-uine 
Let us reflect a lade on this remarkable EA 
cumſtance... 
Every one knows that, in the ſenſible and pa- 
thaie Conclufion, ſubjoined to this excellent Pre- 


late's, Hifory, of his own Times, his Lordfhip has 
not. ſcrupled to declare, that the requiring ſub- 


44 ſcription to che thirty nine Articles is a great 
« impoſition *.;” an opinion which was not the 
reſult of a late experience. His Lordſhip had 
..exprefled himſelf to the ſame purpoſe to the 
principal men of Geneva, with reſpect to their 
Conſenſus Defring, many years before he could 
have any view to the circumſtances which gave 

riſe to his Expo/ition, and that with ſo much zeal 


and eloquence, that, according to the writer of 


his life (a witneſs worthy of all belief), & it was 
through his (the Biſhop's) credit, and the 
« weight of his character, that the clergy at 

Geneva were releaſed from theſe ſubſcriptions, 
a Biſhop Burnet Remarks on the Examination of his Ex- 


poſition of the Second Article of our Church, p. 2. 
Folio edition, vol. II. p. 634. 
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e and only left ſubject to puniſhment andeenfure, 
& in caſe of writing or preactiing VE d: 
5s eſtabliſhed doctrine .““ e 

"Theſe being his Lordſhip's uniform ſoitinicvts, 
in the earlier as well as the latter part of his life, 

a queſtion is naturally ſuggeſted, why he thould 
write a book, in the mean ſeaſon, on the avowed 
purpoſe of making men eaſy under their obliga- 
tions to ſubſcribe; an attempt which could 
have no other tendency, than to perpetuate the 
impoſition in all ſucceeding times? For, the point 
the Biſhop was to clear being this,“ that the 
Sf articles were capable of the ſeveral: ſenſes; of 
46 different doctors, the conſequence would-be, . 
that all might ſafely ſubſcribe them: which 
would of courſe ſuperſede the neceſſity qf abo- 
liſhing ſubſcriptions on the part of the church, 
let the impoſition be ever fo grievous to thoſe 
who could not come into the Biſhop's expedients; 
and this, as his Lordſhip had good n. to 
know, was no uncommon caſe, _ 

Whether Biſhop Burnet conſidered, or + 
whether he ſaw, his enterprize in this point of 
light, cannot be determined. That there were 
ſome. conſiderations, which, notwithſtanding the 
weight of a royal command, made him enter upon 
his taſk with no little reluctancę, appears pretty 
plainly from the following particulars: 

I. In a paragraph juſt now cited from one of 
his Lordſhip's pamphlets, we are informed at he 


Lie, vol, I. fol. edit. p. 693. 


undertook 


* 
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mndertook:- his Expoſition, - dat the command of 
Quetn Mary: by whom, he likewiſe ſays elſe- 
where, he was fir/? moved to write it ©, But in 
the-profete to his Expoſition, he ſays, „he was 
fit moved to undertake that work, by that 
great Prelate who then fat at the helm | Abp. 

* Tillotſom], and only determined in it, by the com- 
mand abovementioned aſterwFards. E 
Lou may; if you pleaſe, call this a contrallle- 
aj to me the truth of the caſe is clearly this, 
that the great Prelate, unable to prevail with His 
friend Burnet to undertake an affair of that na- 
ture at his on motion, applied to the Queen, 
whoſe influence, added to his own, left the good 
Biſhop no room to decline the ſervice, 3 
diſagreeaVle it might be to him. 0 W 
2. The Queen and the Archbiſhop dying Gon 
after the Expoſition was finiſhed, and before it was 
put to the preſs, the Biſhop, as he informs us him- 
ſelf, © being adviſed not to publiſh it, by ſome of 
ce his friends, who concurred with him in opinion, 
* that ſuch a work would lay him open to many 
< malicious attacks, kept it by him in 'marinſefipt, 
„ no leſs than Aue years : at the end of whith 
< interval, he was prevailed on by the Archbiſhop 
<« [Tenifon] and many of his on order, to delay 
« the publiſhing it no longer ©.” To which ſd- 
Lcitations we may ſuppoſe his ns to hae 


« Hiſt, 0. T. wok II. p. 228. 
e Hiſt. O. T. ubi as 
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given way with the leſs difficulty, as he wat not 
at liberty to ſpeak his mind in a prefacꝝ, which, 
it is highly probable, had never ſeen the light in 
the circumſtances we now have it, if the Queen 
and Tilotfon had ſurvived: the publication of the 
- Expoſition. For, | 
3. In this preface, the Biſhop ene 
care to apprize his readers, that his Expoſition 
was not a work of authority; and that, in what 
* © he had done, he was, as to the far greater part, 
4 rather an hi/torian, and a collector of what others 
e had written, than an author himſelf.” But, what 
is ſtill more, he there freely declares, the lender 
opinion he had of the effe of ſuch expedients as 
be had ſuggeſted in his introduction. The 
e ſettling on ſome equivocal formular ies,“ fays 
5 . Lordſhip, “ will never lay the contention that 
has ariſen, concerning the chief points in dif- 
3 « ference between the Lutherans and the Calvin- 
© iſts f. An obſervation which will hold good, 
- with reſpect to equivocal ſenſes put upon more 
Poſitive and dogmatical formularies. In neither 
caſe are the men of different ſyſtems * left free, 


as the Biſhop thinks they ſhould be, to adhere 


to their own opinions:” and ſo long as they are 
not, they will be for ever ſtruggling to get looſe. 

Do peace will enſue, 

Ih beſe ſentiments, I humbly apprehend, had 
not appeared where we now find them, if the 
Expoſition had been publiſhed as ſoon as it was 

| See Bayle's Dic. Muscvius, Rem, [G]. 
16320 . 
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ſiniſhed. Ihe right reverend author would maſt 
probably have ſuppreſſed them, in mere tender- 
neis to the good Archbiſliop, whole notions con- 
cerning theſe healing meaſures; and middiz-oays, 
were very different from thoſe of Biſhop Burner. 
His Grace's temper was mild and cautious, even 
to the orders of timidity. His leading object 
was to keep church - matters in peace. What he 
thought of ſubſcriptions, is not very clear. Poſ- 
ſibiy he. might think they were unwarrantable 
impoſitions, and wiſh, at the bottom, to; be well 
rid of them . But the virulence of che oppoſi- 
tion to a propoſed. review of the lirurgy in 1689, 
had taught him caution with reſpect to ſuck at- 
tempts. His Grace might, and certainly did, 
wWiſh to procure more liberty for himſelf and all 
honeſt men, to write and ſpeak their ſentiments 
freely. But the articles ſtood in the way, an 


2 And yet Dr. Birch, in his Life of this eminent Prelate, 
- hath preſerved an anecdote, by no means favourable to this 
ſurmiſe. I mean that ſtrange equivalent propoſed by his Grace, 

in lieu of the common form of ſubſcription, wiz. We du ſubmit 

to, the aodtrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the Church of Bngland, 
as it SHALL BE eſtabliſhed by law, and promiſe 10 teach and 
pradiife accordingly. This would be bowing our necks to the 
yoke with a witneſs, What we ſubſcribe to now, is before us; 

and in a condition to be examined before-band. What snALL I. 

BE eſtabliſhed hereafter, we know not. By ſuch a ſubſcription, 
a man might oblige himſelf to teach and practiſe popery itſelf; 

The Church of Exg/and,” ſaid Biſhop Burnet once in a de- 
bare, © js an equivocal expreſſion ; and if popery ſhould pre- 

14 vail, it would be called the Church of England fill? . Sce 

Voz Cheri, p. 68. Birch, Life of Aa, 8vo. p. 183. 


immoveable 
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immoveable barrier to the church, —a ſort of a 
guard houſe; to which the centinels of the hierarehy 
were for ever dragging poor culprits, who had 
ſtrayed ever ſo little beyond the verge of the 
court. All that could be done, as the caſe then 
ſtood, was to expound theſe articles ſo, that men 
of different opinions might ſabſcribe them; and, 
by that means, be brought to bear with each 
other in controvertible points, and to debate 
matters freely, without i incurring ſuſpicions or re- 
proaches of hereſy or prevarication. Into this 
ſervice, I preſume, was the Biſhop of Saliſbury 
preſſed by his Grace of Canterbury ; and, with 
whatever reluctance he might undertake it, we 
may be ſure he would never mortify his friend by 
publickly declarmg, as he does in this preface, the 
ur dn opinion he had of ſuch expedients. 
4. There is one circumſtance farther to de 
obſerved on this ſubject, which is well worth our 
© notice. Biſhop Burnet was under & greater dif- 
- ficulty with reſpect to ſuch an undertaking, than 
moſt men. The readieſt way to have anſwered 
Tillotſon's purpoſe, would have been to conſider 
and expound this articular ſyſtem fo, that ſub- 
{cription to it might ſtand for no more than a 
peaceable acquieſcence, or, at moſt, an engage- 
ment not openly to contradict it. But, unluckily 
for the preſent expounder, he had long before 
declared in a celebrated work, © that there ap- 
, peared no reaſon for this conceit, no ſuch 
thing | as their being intended only for articles 
« of peace] being declared when the articles 
| £6 were 
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were Hrſt ſet out; inſomuch that they, who 
«'fubſcribed them hen, did either believe them 
to be true, or elſe wr 64 die grofsly —— 
4 cate 5 29 © $1198 dings 
| "Fr ik indeed highly probable, that "His Lord- 


ſhip | never altered his opinion in this matter. 
For eyen when — Expoſe tion was about to be 


that they might be conſidered o as articles 7 
Peace, Upon which the late Judg 8 Burnet, 1 men- 
tioning this incident i in his Either s life, obſerves, 
10 that there might, perhaps, be reaſon to wiſh, 
« that they had only been impoſed as ſuch, bur 
« there was nothing i in our conſtitution to warrant 
« an expoſitor i in giving that ſenſe to them.“ His 
ather was plainly in the ſame ſentiments, when 
he ſet out his Expoſition; which makes it the 
more extraordinary, that ſome modern writers 
ſhould ſtill contend for this pac ific ſenſe of ſub- 
| ſcription, when two ſuch able judges, the one of 


the original | intention of the Church, the other of 


the point of Law, have ſo 11 and politively 
determined againſt them. 

Whether Biſhop Burnet would how given mare 
room to ſubſcribers in his Expoſition, if that paſ- 
ſage in his H; tory of the Reformation had been 


out of the way, it would even be impertinent ta 


gueſs. Had Biſhop Williams been the expqſitor, 
he would, it is likely, have carried ſubſcriptions 
Ro higher than an obligation to acquieſce in the 
| . Þ Hiſt, Reformat. vol, II. p. 169. 

dhl 
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doctrine of our articles; upon a preſumption, 
poſſibly, that the preſent generation, if they could 
agree upon it, need not be bound by the origina i 
intention of the church or the compilers, | Sir 
Thomgs Burnet, however, we ſee, carries us back | 
to our conſtitution. ; and that implies, that what 
was once the intention of the church i in this mat · 
ter, muſt be ſtill her intention; and ſo, undoubt- 
edly, thought the Biſhop his father. And as his 
Lordſhip had all along ſeen things in this light, 
it is amazing to me, that the ſenſe he expreſſed of 
the firſt ſubſcriptions, in his Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation, ſhould not ſuggeſt to him, that he could 
.no more give the ſubſcribers of the preſent age 
the privilege of availing themſelves of different 
grammatical ſenſes, than he could allow them to 
_ conſider the articles as articles of peaeae. 
His Lordſhip hath ſaid in plain terms, that 
e they who ſubſcribed the articles when they 
« were firſt ſet out, did either believe them to 
ce be true, or elſe they did groſsly prevaricate.” 
Now, if they believed them to be true, they 
certainly believed them to be true in one preciſe 
uniform ſenſe ; that is to ſay, in a ſenſe excluſrve of 
all diverſity of opinion, as the title of the articles 
plainly imports. And if ſo, what is there in 
our conſtitution to warrant an expoſitor to allow 
men to ſubſcribe in different ſenſes ? If the firſt 
ſubſcribers would have prevaricated in ſo doing, 
the original intention of the compilers will fix the 


"fame 
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ſame reproach upon l ſubſcribers AO 
from the 'church's- ſenſe do this hour. ig 


But, whether we are tight! in ſuppoſing” ke 
good Biſhop to have undertaken this taſk agalfiſt 
the grain or not, we have good reaſoti'to believe, 
that his fucceſs did not yield him the higheſt fa- 
tisfaction in the Wa end of his life. His dif- 
content will appear and by in a citation from 
A pamphlet be was l to write in defence of 
his Erpeſiti ition, immediately after it was publiſhed; 
and! in his golden legacy, at the end of tis laſt 


« part of the clergy ſubſcribe the articles without 
4 ever examining them, and others do it becauſe 
« they miſt do it, tho they can hardly fatisfy = 
*«-confeiences about ſome things in them.“ Ts.ho 
this ſaying, that all his pains in expoundi! 5 
articles, and all bis expedients to temper the 25 of 
ſubſeription to all raftes and complexions, had been 
"abſolutely thrown away; and that ſubſeription 2 
after all the colours that can be put upon it, is no 
: berter than an unwarrantable impoſition ? 


| 1 cannot leave this view of the connection, 
between theſe t two prelates, T Ulotſon and Burnet, 
without a ſhort reflection on theſe 7rimming me- 
thods in matters of religion. When were they 
ever known to ſucceed? And where were they 
ever known. to conciliate the mind of any one, of 
thoſe unreaſonable zealots, to whoſe humour 
. they were accommodated? We, of this genera- 
tion, 
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tion, have lived to ſec how greatly. Archbiſhop | 
Tillotſon was miſtaken, in thinking to, win over 
the high-churchmen of thoſe days, by his heal- 
ing expedients. His gentle, lenitive ſpirit, Was 
to their bigotry, what oil is to the fire. Biſhop 
Burnet's Friendſhip for the Archbiſhop carried 
him 1 into theſe meaſures, contraty to his natural 
bent, and in mere complaiſance to the Archbi- 
ſhop's apprehenſions of a ſtorm, which he dreaded 
above all other things. And I remember to have 
heard ſome old men rejoice, that Burnet was kept 
down, by Ti llotfon's influence, from puſhing the 
reformation of ab church to an, extremity that 
might have endangered the government. itlelf.. 
Some of theſe men, however, might have remem- 
bered, that when the Archbiſhop was no Jonger 
at hand to temper. Burnet's impetuoſity, the latter 
| had prudence ſufficient to temper his courage, and 
to keep him from attempting, what he had ſenſe 
W to perceive was imprrdicable But, after 


ad This truly wiſe and good Prelate, however, ſcems to have 
entertained ſome hope, that, upon the acceſſion of his Ma- 
jeſty King George I. things might take a more favourable 
turn, For thus he expreſſes himſelf in the Dedication of the 
third volume of his Hiſtory of the Reformation to that il- 
luftrious Monarch, of ever-to-be. honoured memory. : ** Your 
_ * Majeſty, we truſt, is deſigned by Gop to complete the Re- 
« formation itſelf ; to rectify what may be yet amiſs, and to 
« ſupply what is deſeQive among us; to oblige us to live 
«and to labour more ſuitably to our profeſſion ; to unite us 
ct more firmly among ourſelves ; to bury, and for ever to ex- 
«« "tinguiſh the fears of our relapſing again into Por ERY ; 


all, 
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ally what has been the conſequence” of Tillotſor's 
gentleneſs, and Burner's complaiſance for the 
times? Even this; theſe two eminent lights of the 
Eugliſm eburch could not have been more op- 
poſed while they lived, or more abuſed and vili- 
fled ſince they died, had they firmly and vigour- 
ouſly promoted, at all adventures, that reforma · 
tion in the church of England, which, they were 
both of them 0 eee the homers 

| wages Ho Sicc 


But, after all, if wht Biſhop Bukit kia fered 
under all theſe diſadvantages, will not juſtify the 
church of England, in requiring ſubſcription to 
ow A e or Raye room for the  finceriry 


- © * to eſtabliſh a 8 ww and with the 
66 © PROTESTANT and Reroxmen churches abroad.” If any 
one aſk how theſe hopes of the good Biſhop came to be diſ- 
appointed? he muſt be referred to the Hiſtory of the ſubſe. 
quent times. There are two incidents, however, upon re- 
cord, which alone will go a great way towards accounting: 
for the diſappointment : f. Biſhop, Burnet died in about 
ſeven months after the acceſſion of that Monarch, from 
whoſe wiſdom, moderation, and r ea Re fv prada all 
theſe good things, namely, in March 1717. And, 2. the 
January following, Dr. William Wake was ene to the 
ſee of Canterbury ; and be rather choſe to efabliſh q confidence 
and correſpondence with the Poris n GaLLican church, than 
with the PrOTESTANT REFORMED churches, either of toe 
or abroad. © 

k Beſides the ſtaler inſtances of the outrageous treatment 
theſe two eminent prelates have met with in and nearer their 
own times, how implacably the malice of ſome men purſues 
them even to the preſent moment, may be ſeen in an abu- 
bye 1 ſcandalous character given of Biſhop Burnet, in a 


of 


iK 
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of thoſe. doftors, who ſeem to go one way, while 
the articles look another, we may venture to con- 
clude, without any. guſt imputation of temexity, 
performed by men of another ſtamp, who may 
probably engage in it with more alacrity and leſs 
circumſpegion. What the good Biſhop has ſaid 
on this behalf, we now proceed to conſider. 

His Lordſhip begins with ſtating the ſeeming 
impropriety © of making ſuch a collection of te- 
« nets the {tandard of the doctrine of a church, 
c that, according to his Lordſhip, is deſervedly 
* valued by reaſon of her moderation. This, ſays 
the Biſhop, © ſeems to be a departing from the 
« {mplicity of the firſt ages, which yet we wiped 
< up for a pattern.” \ 

This objected impropriety (which, by the way, 
his Lordſhip exceedingly ſtrengthens and illuſ- 
trates, by an induction of particulars) he rather 
_ endeavours to palliate and excuſe, or, as he terms 
it, explain, than to deny or confute. He gives 
us an hiſtorical recital of the practice of former 
times, to ſhew that our church acts after a pre- 
cedent of long ſtanding. To this no other an- 
ſwer is neceſſary, than that this was the practice 
of times, which were not remarkable either for 


late thing called, Obſervations upon Tacitus; and in ſome 
jacobite Remarks on the Life of Archbiſhop Tillor/or, by Dr. 
Birch. It is an honour to the puny author of The Confefional, 
to be reviled by the ſame fort of zealots who abuſed thele 
great men, and for the ſame ſort of offence. 


Introduction, p. 1. 


their 


TIE brd lt ; of 


their: moderation or femplicity, and of whoſe: eram- 
ple the church of England cannot. avail herſelf, 
conſiſtently With her e to theſe rx, | 
amiable qualities”, _ 


But it ſeems this practice was originally the 
practice of the Apoſtles: a confideration, which 
will not only authorize our imitation, but ſtrong- 
ly imply the utility e and edification of che ching 
itfel . 


6 There v was a form,” ſays his Lordſhip, — Tet 
« «tle very carly in moſt churches. This St. Paul, 


cin one place, calls, The form of doctrine that was 
« delivered; in another place, The form of. ſound 
% words ; which thoſe, who were fixed by the 
* Apoſtles in particular churches, had received 
« from them. Theſe words of his do import a 
« Randard or fixed formulary, by which all doc- 
e trines were to be examined. The paſſages 
here referred to are, Rom. vi. 17.—1 Tim. iv. 
6. — to which are added in the margin, 1 Tim im. 
vi, 3.— 2 Tim. i. 13. and the Greek words in 
M_ ſeveral paſſages which are ſuppoſed to ) ſig- 


* = Feclefigical Hiſtory, from the days of Cenflantine down- 
wards, bears an ample teſtimony to this truth.” After Cin- 
flantine took it into his head to accommodate the church an- 
cording to changes he thought proper to make in the civil 
conſtitution. of the Empire (ſee N Reim, Hiſt. Eeelel. 
p. 140.) there was very little either of moderation, in the 
government, or of /anplicity-in the de@rine. and 4 rok of zhe 
Chriſtian church ſo called, 

a Infrod, p. 2. 


* „** . , » 125 1 97 * 
us 5 
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nify this ſtandard or fixed formulary, run thus 
Toros ad. Treſumucig d iaαei un Nos Ae 


Wiſts x RGANG Idacraas—"Tyianils No, 0 Ta 
Kein n Inos Xpigs, x 1 ur buten ddacnau. | 


Now, when a capable and unprej judiced reader 
conſiders the variety of expreſſion in theſe ſeveral 
paſſages, he will probably be inclined to think, 
that a fixed formulary of doctrine is the laſt thing 
a plain man would look for in them. A fixed 
formulary, one would think, ſhould have a fixed © 
title. Nor is it at all probable, that one and the 
ſame form of words ſhould be deſcribed in terms, 
which may denote an hundred different forms. 


To enter into a juſt criticiſin on theſe-expreſ- 
ſions, would be tedious and unneceſſary. Suffice 
it to obſerve, after very competent judges, that 
ruros dida ne, and d rorunocig Vyicuporlun Aoywv, appear 
to refer rather to the exemplification of the Chri- 
ſtian doctrine in the practice of pious believers, 
than to any form of words. The doctrine is one 
thing, and the type of the doctrine another. The 
doctrine is, and muſt be, expreſſed by, and conſe- 
quently contained in, /ome form of words. But 
the 7ype of that form muſt be ſomewhat different 
from the form itſelf ; and the general acceptation 
of the word ruros, points out the practical exem- 
plification of the doctrine, to be the thing here 
intended. The text, Rom. vi. 17. is, it muſt be - 
owned, obſcure and difficult; but, without giving 


this ſenſe to the words Tuze diane, it is abſo- 
lutely 
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lately unintelligible . And Whatever is the 


ſignifcation of woret here, mult be Ye mowing 
of v UroTUTWor, 2 Tim. f *. 13. K. a 


Again, the literal Engli iſh of — ho is 
healing ot ſalutary wordt; that is, the words of 
. ſalvation or eternal life. Our tranſlators have 
rendered the Greek participle by the equivocal 
words "ſound and wholeſome, which Gghified, 1 
ſuppoſe, in their ideas, the ſame with orthodox. 
If you aſk where theſe healing words are to be 
found? I anſwer, in the ſeriptures, ſometimes, 
perhaps, abridged and comprehended in ſome 
ſhort ſummaries,” which occur in Puul's epiſtles 
to Timothy and Titus: But theſe” are evidently 
not the fixed formularies his Lordſhip means. As 
the certain conſequence of that muſt hire been, 


See Grotins and Bengiline Cine onthe 1 To- 
Tos Typus, veſtigium, figura, exemplar, forma. Heu. Stephens. 
Acts xxiii. 2 5. rundes is the literal copy of Lyfar's epiſtle to 
Felix, not the ſum or abridgement of it. 

9 The word is but once more to be found in the New Tel- . 
tament; wiz. 1 Tim. i. 16. where the Apoſtle ſays, be /ou1id 
mercy ——wyo; v relvrwon Twy αEτiué˙ aigever, NE... for a par- 
tern; which js the ſame thing as an example of the doQrine of 
pardon and mercy, | thro” Chriſt. In what ſetiſe the word 
tTv#o;, was afterwards uſed, may be ſeen in Mill;'s tranſlation 
of Bruys's Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. II. p. 428; where an 
inſtrument, or edict, of the Emperor Conftans, for the paciñ- 
catidn of the diſputes concerning the two Wills of Chriſt, is 
called the Type 3 which inſtrument contained no formulaty 
of doctrine, but only enjoined that the parties at variance 
ſhould abide by the ſcriptures, the five ecumenical councils, 
and the plain and ſimple paſſages of the fathers. 


2 _— that 
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chat to man, or body of men wharldevey, cod 
have had the leaſt authority to add to dev or 
enlarge them in any future time. 2 bY 


And if any other Handard or formulary is 
meant, it then comes to our turn to alk the que- 
ion, Where is k to be found? Gba is become | 
of it? For that it ſhould be loſt, or drop intio 
utter oblivion, if it once had a real exiſtence, is 


wholly incredible. ki * ws 
In anſwer to this Sd, the Biſhop gives us | 


to underſtand, * that, by a fixed formulary, he 
« does not mean ane preciſe and invariable form 
6 * of words, which he thinks it improbable the 
« *; Apolites ſhould leave behind them. Fer his 
* Lordſhip obſerves, that the firſt Apologiſts for 
Wy .* Chriſtianity, when they deliver a ſhort abſtra 
* of the Chriſtian faith, do all vary from one 
«* artother, both as to the order, and as to the 
* words themſelves. Whence he thinks it more 
« probable, «that they. received theſe ſhort ab- 


* ſtradts from the Apoſtles themſelves, with ſome 
. variation. 


- But ſurely, the moment you admit of 1 varia- 
+ baby not only the idea of a fixed formulary, but 
even the 2% of any formulary, as a ftandard or 
teſt of all doctrines, immediately vaniſhes away. 
There muſt be left, in ſuch varying formularies, 
toom for dowbiful and precarious judgements : 
and the ſcriptures alone, in all fuch cafes, maſt 
be the dernier reſort. And if fo, why might they 


: 
2 „ not 
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th Wa dere been admitted to decide in the 
fit inſtance ? 

But to come W in wy v0 
any of theſe Apologiſts pretend to hate received 
auy of theſe ſhort abſtracts from the Apoſtles 
— ? or does it appear, among all the va- 
-riety of creeds which theſe primitive fathers have 
exhibited, that any one of them came immediately 
from the Apoſtles & Mr. Whi/ton, who, perhaps, 
had made as exact a ſcrutiny into matters of this 
nature as 'any man living or dead, and who was 
as likely to adopt any thing for apoſtolic which 
had the leaſt pretence to ſo honourable an origin, 
frankly confeſſes, in one of his books, that © he 
<« finds no traces of an apoſtolical baptiſmal creed 
in the writings of the fathers for above three 
« centuries, though he makes no doubt, but there 
Was all along ſuch a creed among * not- 
<« withſtanding *.” 

1 cite Mr. Whi/ton as a witneſs. to a fac, tink 
lay no ſtreſs upon his opinion; nor, indeed, does 
it deſerve the leaſt regard, after he has told us, 
« that in the fourth century, many doubtful and 
<< exceptionable creeds were publickly uſed in the 
church, and did ther exceedingly diſturb and 
« confound Chriſtianity.” That is to ſay, at, or 
immediately after, the very time, when he makes 


of Subſcription, 
Reply to Dr. Alix. Remarks, p. 18, 
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1 Some of theſe Creeds may be ſeen in Dr. Chand Cale 
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no doubt but they had ſuch an mann bereit 
mal creed among them. 
But, till ſome of theſe de hc are ah 5 
| Sa to light, what his Lordſhip ſays! of a 
_ depoſatum, lodged in the hands of a biſhop, & e. 
mult paſs only for an inference from a poſtulatum, 
which, for many good reaſons, - 20d- ſuch parti - 
cularly as riſe from our ſeripture · accounts of 
the manner in which the Apoſtles preached and 
propagated the goſpel, cannot be granted - And 
indeed, upon his Lordſhip's ſuppoſition, that the 
Apoſtles, or their companions, delivered theſe for- 
mularies of faith as depoſits, with ſuch variations 
as the caſes and ſituations of particular churches 
demanded, it is next to impoſſible they ſhould all 
have periſhed ſo abſolutely, that no remains of 
| _ are to be diſcovered to this hour. 


But, it ſeems, there is a way of accounting for 
this ſtate of utter oblivion, into which theſe pri- 
mitire formularies are fallen, very conſiſtent with 

the ſuppoſition of their real exiſtence for ſeveral 

"centuries. We are told that theſe formularies 
contained a xgupior doyud, a ſecret doctrine, ſeldom, 

if ever, committed to writing; the uſe of which 

+ was; to ſecure the Chriſtian brotherhood (by way 
of a teſt or teſſera of true diſcipleſhip) from 
being impoſed upon by the infidious and diſſem · 

pbled pretences of pagans and heretics. And to 
this ſecret doctrine St. John is ſuppoſed to allude, 
Fhere | he ſays, 2 Epil v ver, 19. If there come any 
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undo you, and bring nat this dactrine, receive him nat 
into your houſe, neither bid bim Cad ſpeed. 12 
Some divines are extremely ingenious in diſ- 
e what the facred writers allude to, when 
they allude to nothing but what it plainly ex- 

Preſſed in the context. Look back to verſe the 
7th, and carry the connexion of the Apoſtle's 
dſcourſe along with you to this roth verſe, and 
you will plainly. perceive. the dactrins mentioned 
in that verſe to be this propoſition, Jeſus Chriſt 
is come in the feſb: which ſome perſons, and 
thoſe perhaps pretending to be Chriſtiant, then 
denied ®, If you refer the wards, this dactrine, no 
farther, back than to the faregoipg verſe, and 
ſuppoſe ie doctrine of: Chriſt, chere mentioned, 
to be à ſecret formulary of doctrine, concealed 
among the ſincere and faithful Chriſtians for the 
purpoſes abovementioned, che conſequence will 
be, chat though a brother thould confeſs that 
Jeſus Chrift is come in the fleſh, and profeſs his 
belief of every goſpel-rruth, which is implied in, 
or depends upon, that confeſſion, you were not to 
receive him into-your houſe, nor bid him God ſpeed, 
unleſs he brought chis decret ſymbolical doctrine, 
which perhaps he might never have heard of, 


See Chillingwort}'s Letter to Lewgar, Life by Deſnai- 
zeaux, p. 32. His words are theſe: © If you think me one 
of thoſe to whom St. Fob: forbids you to ſay God fave van, 
then you are to think and prove me one of 82 deceivers 
« which ho "_ Chriſt to edn come in the fleſh. 
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And how oppoſite that would be to Sean 
the goſpel, needs no particular proof. 

What other arguments or evidences theremay 
be to ſupport this fancy, I have not examined. 

I freely own, it would mortify me greatly to find 
ſuch a practice fixed upon the primitive church, 
by any ſort of evidence, which ſhould fairly de- 
rive it from the Apoſtles *, Nothing could be 


t 1 have been informed, that ths late learned Dr. Jobs 


Colbatth, profeſſor of caſuiſtical divinity in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, hath left behind him a manuſcript, wherein the 


reality of a *pyFior Joyun, among the ancient Chriſtians, is \ 


clearly proved. I wiſh ſuch manuſcript were printed. For, 
though l think it impoſſible that a ſecret of this kind, if ever 


it had any ſubſtantial foundation, ſhould not tranſpire be- 


fore the eighteenth century; yet ſuch an attempt, from ſo 
learned a perſon as Dr. Colbateb, would certainly furniſh cu- 
rioſities enow to recompence the pains of reading his book, 


' however ſhort and unſatisfied it might leave us with reſpect 


to the main point. A caſuiſtical divine i is, by his profeſſion, 
4 dealeriin eryptics. The plain open truths of the New Teſ- 


tament will not agree with certain ſqueamiſh conſciences. 


Few people, I apprehend, carry their ſeruples to caſuiſts, 


without having g ſuſpicion that the goſpel is againſt them. 
The Doctor, to oblige er to ſatisfy ſuch patients, muſt fetch 


his drugs from the hidden wiſdom of the fathers and ſchool- 
men. I have lately been favoured with a fight of Dr. Eoltatch's 
manuſcript, conſiſting of forty five quarto pages, written out 
fair, as intended for the preſs, but left unfiniſhed.” ' The 
title is, Au Enquiry inte the antiquity ang guthority of the Apoſtles 


creed. The DoRor's hypotheſis is, that this creed was de- 


Hvered by the Apoſtles themſelves, and was in uſe, in the 


Chriſtian churches, even before the books of the New Teſ- 


tament were written. He ſuppoſes it to have been the only | 


baptiſmal creed in uſe for ſeyeral centuries; and to account 


more 


? 
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ſtances of their commiſſion, or the tenor, ſpirit; 


and deſign ofthe yoſpAin genera Our Saviour 


for it it's % late appearance, be 0. chat che bapcifmal, pre | 


of the primitive church had no place i in any other ſacred 
office; that it was never committed to writing, but only 
caught by word of mouth, and learned by heart; -itiihort, 
that this form of words was induſtriouſly concealed from all 
but baptized Chriſtians, or ſuch as were in a readineſs for 
baptiſm, and not only ſecreted from inhdels and heretics, 
but from the catecbumeni themſelves, until they were of the 
rank of competentes, and not communicated to theſe, till about 
a week before their baptiſm. The reaſon why this form of 
words was thus ſeereted was, the Doctor ſays, that it might 
be a ſignal, or teſera hofpitalis, by which true Chriſtians, in 
times of perſecution and diſtreſs, made themſelves known to 
one another, and thereby avoided impoſitions from ſuch as 
only pretended to be Chriſtians, for ſiniſter ends. He aſſigns, 
.indeed, another uſe for this creed, which ſome perhaps may 
- thinkinot quite ſo conſiſtent with this careful concealment of 
it, namely, that of a rule to diſtinguiſh, between true and 
falſe, doctrines. But even this he finds the means to recon- 
ile with the foregoing ſuppoſition, of its being incommuni- 
cable to all hut the competentes, by ſuppoſing, that when there 
Was oceaſion to confute the falſe doctrines of thoſe early times 


in the. works of Ignatius, Jrenaus, Tertullian, Origen, &c. 
containing the ſame articles, but expreſſed in different for- 
mularies, both with reſpect to the arrangement of the articles, 
and the form, of words. Theſe particulars the Doctor en- 
deavours to ſupport, againſt the opinions of Epiſcopius, Fofius, 
 Baſuage, , Dodwell, Lord King, Kc. reſpectively, by authori- 
ties from the Fathers, and reaſonings upon them, which fhew 
that the Doctor was a man of learning, and no contemptible 
diſputant. I thought this ſketch of Dr. Colbatchs ſentiments 


on this ſubject would not be ane to the reader, 
told 


. openly, other: creeds were made uſe of, ſuch as thoſe exhibited 


Ss 


> 
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told his Apoſtles, that what bad been xohiſpered | 


in the car (the truths that had been communi- 
cated to them only) /pould: be by them proclaimed 
upon the houſe-tops . St. Paul puts his being 


pure from the blood of all men, upon this; that he 


| 324 not ſhunned, to declare to the churches where 
he preached, the whole counſel of God *: and 


appeals to his openneſs, ſimplicity, and ſincerity, 
on many other occaſions. -- In the fame ſenſe 'of 


their duty, the whole college join in prayer to 
God, that they may be enabled 7o beat the word 

0th all boldneſs: ils wacne wappnoiacy with all 
freedom; ſore involucris, ſays Grotius *. And 
yet, it ſeems, they had. among em: a x ſecret do- 


whoſe e mize be raiſed by nkubi is ald in the han 


part of this note. But here I muſt ſtop, witkout adding the 


leaſt ſtricture of my own, upon the Doctor's performance. 


However precarious or incompetent I might think his autho-— 


rities, or however infirm his reaſonings, I cannot allow my- 


elf the liberty to examine them, while the public has no 
opportunity of judging between us. I ſhall therefore only 


add, that along with the fair copy of this tract, there was, 
when I ſaw it, a conſiderable number of looſe papers, con- 
taining a large collection of teſtimonies and obſervations re · 
lative to the ſubject, which ſhew that the author had been 
indefatigable in this diſquifition; and containing likewiſe, 
as far as | could judge, ſufficient materials to compleat the 
diſcourſe which is left imperfeR in the fair copy. This, it 
is to be wiſhed and hoped, the worthy and reſpectable perſons 
in whoſe hands the ſaid manuſcript and papers are lodged, 
will, at ſome convenient time, undertake to do, as the work 
itſelf is in many reſpects both curious and intereſting, 

* Luke xii. 3. compare Na“. x. 27. 

* 47; xx. 26, 27, * Ach iv. 29. ag 
A Fl ue, 
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Arie, reſerved to be communicated"only to ad- 


epts, to the initiated, and ſuch as might be con- 
ſided in: which indeed would have been reducing 
Chriſtianity to a paltry ſect, and bringing in di- 


ſtinctions, which could not but have diſguſted 


new converts, many of whom, no doubt, had 
taken offence at the excluſive rites and myſteries 
in the religions they had profeſſed, and would, 


on that very account, be rather inclined to em- | 


brace an inſtitution where every thing was open- 
l declared, and freely communicated. 


What dew might happen i in ſome Chriſtian 


G Sede and, perhaps, in no long time after tie 


demiſe of the Apoſtles, I would not undertake to 
ſay. As little as we know of thoſe early times, 
we have ſufficient evidence of their widely devi- 
'ating from the ſimplicity of the goſpel ; and all 
T am concerned for is to ſhew, that the Apoſtles 
fet them no ſuch examples. 


en ae indeed makes no Pn” meu. 


tion of this ſecret dactrine; and whether he meant 
any thing of that ſort by the depeſitum lodged 
in the hands of the Biſhop, is uncertain. But it 
is plain, without ſome ſuch ſuppoſition, the loſs 
of an apoſtolical formulary of faith muſt be ut- 


terly unaccountable; as a depoſitum, in any other 
circumſtances, muſt have been preſerved and per> 


petuated with the ſame care and 1 155 as the 


{criptyres themſelves, = 
Bur 
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"Miata thas chere-had betiithak, 6h 


- mulary of apoſtolical authority, and that ſome. of 


thoſe creeds, which the earlier Fathers have left 


us, were framed after the model of it; we ſhould 


certainly expect a good account, by what author - 


rity thoſe large additions were made, which ap- 


pear in creeds and confeſſions of a later date; 
the rather, as we have good reaſon to believe, 
that the ſhorteſt of the ancient ereeds now re- 
maining came the neareſt to the apoſtolie model, 
in courſe of time, as well as in their contents. 
To this the good Biſhop anſwers no otherwiſe, 
than by giving us a detail of thoſe. growing he- 
reſies, which occaſioned ſuch enlargements. He 
does, not venture to ſay, that ſuch enlargements 


were properly grounded upon, or duly authorized 


by, ſuch occaſions. He had too honeſt a heart, 
and too diſcerning a head, to juſtify ſuch practices 
at all events, as ſome others, both before him 
and after him, have done. On the contrary, he 
ſays, © it had been an invaluable bleſſing, if the 
* Chriſtian religion had been kept in its firſt 
«© fimplicity.” It is not clear, to me at leaſt, 
that he thought even the imputation of idolatry, 
occaſioned by the worſhip of the Son, a ſufficient 
reaſon for adding the words, of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the Father, to the creeds of the Chriſtian 
churches. He once more, however, ſays, © it 
had been a great bleſſing to the church, if a 


& ſtop had been put here,” After which, it could 
hardly 
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1 chat his Lordſhip ſhould en- 
ter upon a formal defence of ereeds and con- 
feſſions, ſuch as they have appeared in modern 
| churches.  Decently, therefore, and tenderly, 
does the good man cloſe this part of his ſubject, 
by ſaying, “ In ſtating the dodrines' of this 
church ſo copiouſty, our Reformers followed 
anna Warn, of 
© many ages.” N 
And now, 12 ine ks Ares: of 


England being put upon this footing, it became 
neceſſary to ſpecify the ſubſiſting or the growing 
hereſies, which would account for the copious form 


DOI our own church. 175 


For this purpoſe, his Lordſhip mentions two Dh 
particular circumſtances in thoſe times, to which 
it became neceſſary our Reformers wrde PAY 5 4 
particular regard. 

The firſt of theſe circumſtances was, © « that, 


66 when the ſcriptures, were firſt put; into- men's 
4 hands at the, Reformation as a rule of faith, 
« many ſtrange conceits were pretended. to be 
derived from chem, which gave riſe to ſeyeral 

40 impious and extravagant ſedts,” Wbence the 

b & Pap iſts took, occaſion to calumniate the Retgr- 
« on, as if theſe ſectaries ſpoke. out, What all 
F Prot thought, — — and chat al ſecs. were 
Wo the na tural conſequences 'of the Reformation, 
ng of ma aking off the dockrine of the infalli- 
by ot the thinrch,” So rltat, to 3 ca- 


Irc © lumnies, 
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But, admitting chat there had been ſuch a fors | 


mulary of apoſtolical authority, and that ſome of 
thoſe creeds, which the earlier Fathers have left 


us, were framed after the model of it; we ſhould 


certainly expect a good account, by Wen autho- 


rity thoſe large additions were made, which ap- 


pear in creeds and confeſſions of à later date; 
the rather, as we have good reaſon to believe, 
that the ſhorteſt of the ancient ereeds now re- 
maining came the neareſt to the apoſtolic model, 
in courſe of time, as well as in their contents. 

Io this the good Biſhop anſwers no otherwiſe, 
than by giving us a detail of thoſe growing he- 
reſies, which occaſioned ſuch enlargements, He 
does not venture to ſay, that ſuch enlargements 
were properly grounded upon, or duly authorized 
by, ſuch occaſions. He had too honeſt a heart, 
and too diſcerning a head, to juſtify ſuch practices 
at all events, as ſome others, both before. him 
and after him, have done. On the contrary, he 
ſays, “ it had been an invaluable bleſſing, if the 


* Chriſtian religion had been kept in its firſt 


«© fimplicity.” It is not clear, to me at leaſt, 
that he thought even the imputation of idolatry, 
occaſioned by the worſhip of the Son, a ſufficient 
reaſon for adding the words, of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the Father, to the creeds of the Chriſtian 
churches. He once more, however, ſays, © it 
“% had been a great bleſſing to the church, if a 


i ſtop had been put here,” After which, it could 
hardly 


rug copeksston AL. Wh 


ter upon a formal defence of ereeds and con- 


feſſions, ſuch as they have appeared in modern 
0 churches. Decently, therefore, and tenderly, 


does the good man cloſe this part of his ſabje&, 


by ſaying, In ſtating the” dodrines of this 
* church ſo emen, our Reformers followed 
ana HONG AO 00 ERIN. 
many ages” SS, a. Id 
And now, the A PO Ach of 


England being put upon this footing, it became 


neceſſary to ſpecify the ſubſiſting or the growing 
herefies, which would account for the copious form 


| of doKtine eſtabliſhed in out own church. © 


For this purpoſe, his Lordfhip mengions mo 


particular circumſtances in thoſe times, to which 


it became neceſſary our Reformers ſhould pa * 


particular regard. 

The firſt of theſe circumſtances Was, « hat, 
20 when the ſeriptures were firſt put into men's 
« hands at the Reformation as a rule of faith, 
« «© many ſtrange conceits were pretended. to be 


te derived from them, which gave riſe to ſeyeral 


ES 


impious and extravagant ſefts, © Whence. the 
© Papilts took. occalion to calumniate the Refor- 
be 1180 45 if theſe fectaries ſpoke out, What; all 
« Pf thought, — — and that al ſedts Were 
e the fl — 8 'of the Reformation, 
„ Anf of h off the doctrine of 1 the infalli- 
4 + vtiey'of 5 Wilt. So chat, to * theſe ca- 


v 51871 4 (0 lumnies, 
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« churches, and for our own, among tie felt, * 

« pnblith confeſſions of their faith, both. for the 
« inſtruction of their own members, and for Co- 


« yering them from the Landers of thelr ddver- "1 


4 ſaries. 

Caberg . method of obviating calum-· 
nies by confeſſions, ſomething has books ſaid al- 
ready in a foregoing chapter, But, however, as 
the caſe of the church of England was ſome- 

what different from that of the Remonſtrants, it 
may not be improper to conſider: this plea, in re- 

ference to our Engliſh Reformers. 
And here, it muſt be owned, Biſhop Burnet 
has, with great juſtice and propriety, drawn a ' 
parallel between the ſlanders caſt upon the Pro- 
teſtants by the Papiſts, and the calumnies thrown 
at the firſt Chriſtians by the Jews and Pagans. 
Popery, at the time of the Reformation, was a 
mixture of Judaical rites and traditions, and of 
Pagan idolatry and ſuperſtition. The Reforma- 
tion may be called the reſurrection of the Chriſti- 
an religion, and would naturally be attended 
with all the conſequences of the firſt preaching 
and ſpreading of the goſpel. Here then the 
Reformers had a precedent before them; and 
ſhould have done what the Apoſtles did in the 
ſame ſituation. The Apoſtles were ſlandered as 
having taught, that men might do evil, that good 
may come. The doctrine of free grace was the 
1mmediate occaſion of this calumny, which, for 
| the 


b 
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25 benbur and credit of Chriſtianity; man ded 


the moſt ſpeedy and effectual refutation. What 
courſe did the Apoſtles" take in this*exigency ? 
Did they frame a new creed or confeſſion, or 


inſert into an old one a new article, importing, 
40 chat no man ſhould do evil, for the ſake of 


«procuring the greateſt imaginable good?” No, 
they left the calumny to be confronted by the 
goſpel · hiſtory, and the tenor of their own writings 
and converſation, and gave e no furcher 
eee * 7c 


2 We find; hence faith Dr. POST « that St. 
Paul was led by it [the calumny] to write thus, to the Ro- 
« mans, If the truth of Ged hath more abounded through my lie 
« unto his glory, why yet am 1 alſo judged as a ſinner ? and not 
« rather (as wwe be flanderouſly reported, and as ſome affirm that 


* weſay) Let us do evil, that good may come? whoſe damnation | 


, juſt; Rom. iii. 7, 8.“ Charge, p. 8. I do very ſeriouſly 


aſſure the learned Profeſſor, that it was what the Apoſtle 


Paul was led by this calumny 10 write in this very paſſage, 
that led me to write as I did in the Confeſſianal. The only 


queſtion then between us is, which of the two repreſentations. 


is nearer the truth ? The learned Profeſſor's comment (which, 
I hope, I may have leave to examine in my turn) is as follows: 


Care, therefore, was taken by the Apoſtles explicitly to 
„ condemn this doctrine, and inſert an article in oppoſition 


to it, if not ĩnto any creed or confeſſion dictinct from the 
« ſcriptures, yet into the ſcriptures themſelves.” 1. Care 


e was taken by the Apoſtles ;* by which we arc to underſtand, 


that the epiſtle to the Romans was compoſed in a full aſſembly 
of the Apoſtles, and that Pau was no more than the ſcribe 


ol the ſy nod; by way, 1 ſuppoſe, of a ſcripture precedent for 


an article-making convocation. 2. The Apoſtles took 
** care explicitly to condemn the doctrine.““ Not in this paſſage. 
In 


, 
* r FI 4 
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In like manner; had the Reformers held vp „ 
Bible, and faid; . Here is our rule of faith and | 
© manners, and by this only we deſire to have our 

e doctrine and practice examined; and had they, 

as the Apoſtles did, acted in conformity to that 
declaration, they muſt for ever have ſilenced every 

cavil, and every ſlander, which the wit of man 

conly have deviſed againſt them. _. | 


. 


But they were governed by other pre cedents ; 
and had, no doubt, as much liberty, and equal 
right, to publiſh apologies and declarations of 
their faith, as other churches. This was done 
FS, on the behalf of che church of England by Biſhop 
Jewel; and that fo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
church, that his book paſſed a long time for the 
e ſtandard of its RT Bur whom 


aw 


St. Paul 7 barely relates that the doctrine was 5 at. 
cribed to them. The Apoſtle, indeed; denounces'condimna- 
tion upon the ſlanderers; but that gives the paſſage the air 

of a canon, rather than of an article; a diſtinQion our learned 
Profeſſor ſhould be better acquainted with. 3. + % % to- 
« inſert an article in oppoſition to it. I ſhould bo glad to know 
aubere ? I am ſure no ſuch article is in theſe to verſes, or in 
the context to them. The caſe then, as ſet forth in in the 
Confaſtonal, ſtands good, and is not at all affected by any 
thing the learned Profeſſor hath offered io wel cbnträry. 
Whereas the repreſentation which the learned Profeflargivies 
of what happened among the Apoſtles, upon ;Pecaſjon, of 
this calumny, ſo far as it depends upon this paſſage in the 
epiſtle to the Roman, is wholly f23tious'$/ and, if he would 


eſtabliſh the facts he attempts to build: pen 10 muſt — | 
for ſome other authority. | gi by192009 


5 d 
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did it ſatisfy or convince, except the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants? and what peace did it procure for them? 
Let the bulky volume of controverſy teſtify 
(vhich is yet to be found in many of our churches) 
ſpun out of the bowels of this petty Apology, no 
bigger, at its firſt appearance, than a three-penny 
pamphlet. 


I hope, however, I ſhall not be thought to 
derogate from our thirty-nine articles, if I ſay, 
that this Apology. did its work, whatever it was, 
as well as that more authentic ſyſtem ; and, what 
is more, did it without being ſubſcribed, or ad- 
opted as a teſt, either of miniſterial or lay-com- 
munion. And, had the Reformers contented 
themſelves with this method of defence, they 
might have purſued it without any complaint, and 
without any ill conſequence to their own friends. 
The fault we find with them 1s not for declaring 
their faith, or confuting the calumnies of the ad- 
verſary ; but ſerting up theſe declarations and 
defences, as teſts of orthodoxy ; and. binding 
them upon the conſciences of thoſe, who had as 
much right to diſſent from them, as they had to 
diſſent from Popery : and from this charge, what 
Biſhop Burnet hath pleaded on their behalf will 
not acquit them. = 


That a variety of ſects aroſe out of the Refor- 
mation, was a matter of fact, which can hardly 
be conſidered in the light of a calumny. It nei- 

| H ther 
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ther could nor ought to have been denied. It 
was the natural effect of great numbers emaneci- 
pated from the fetters of Rome, and reſtored to 
the exerciſe of their private judgement. If any 
of theſe ſects were impious or extravagant in their 
tenets, might not ſome of this be owing to the 
in tolerant ſpirit of ſome of the Reformers them- AK 
ſelves? who, by narrowing the bottom of Chri- 7 
ſtian communion, and eſtabliſhing excluſive creedss 
| and confeſſions, very probably Provoked. 11. 5 
warm ſpirits to thoſe exceſſes, who diſdained to 
have a new yoke laid upon them, by thoſe very 1 
men who had fo lately ſhaken off that of 70 
Jo ſay that theſe impious ſectaries ſpoke... out 
what all Proteſtants thought, was ſo ridicylgus 
and abſurd, that it deſerved no other anſwer, but 
an appeal to the actual Separation of one fort 
from another . t ol gs * 


I Seckendorf indeed ſpeaks of © a ſe& of fanatics which 
e ſpread i in the Low Countries, before Luther began ek 
„ Popery, and was therefore the offspring of Popery, A 55 ot of 
“ Lutheraniſm. They kept themſelves,“ he tells u us, Fo 
inquiry and puniſhment, in that they conformed, b 
«« wicked diſſimulation, to the external rites of the A 
« ed worſhip, with an equal, and ſometimes a 1 affec- 
& tation of ſanctity, than others. Some of theſe had'a pro- 


4 penſity to atheiſm, or libertiniſm; and the people after- 
« wards aſpiring to evangelical liberty, theſe fanatics began, 
under this pretence, to ere their profane opinions to 
e them, with more aſſurance.” Hit. Luthe b. ii. p. 30. 
After which, he cites a paſſage, wherein Luther, takes notice 
of them, and accounts for their being ſo ill and quiet under 


On 


N * 
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On the other hand, ſuch ſects as differed from 
each other, and kept within the bounds of ſobri- 
ety and order, as they manifeſtly aroſe out of the 
Reformation, fo were they all upon an equal 
footing of authority. They might, it they pleaſed, 
reprobate each other in their ſeveral confeſhons ; 
but they could not ſay in thoſe confeſſions, that 
a variety of ſects did not exiſt, or that ſuch a va- 
riety eyer would have exiſted, if the whole Chri- 
ſtian world had continued to acknowledge the 
infallibility of the Roman church. The proper 
defence "againſt ſuch calumnies, was to fay, as 
ſome f the cooler and more ſenſible Reformers 
did ſay, that after ſo long a night of ignorance, 
and dearth of literature, it was no wonder that 
wen ſhould fall upon different explanations"of 
Feiptiire, which yu been 1 tle wd 1580 ; 


| . 100 ſo troubleſome after che * no . 
| _ from. the caſe in the parable of the Hrong man armed, Luke 
| 21, —Bur, without doubt, there was a variety of ſects, 
ch ' owed their xiſe to the progreſs of the Reformation, 
N. having any connexion with theſe papiſtical fanatics, 
whom [ take to be the ſame with thoſe mentioned by Mo- 
Joi Eccl, Hiſt. p. 570. under the name of Myſtics.” For 
a Me 5 words, wanitate cultus externi demonſtrata, fignify 
| only, that they taught the vanity of external worſhip, which 
they might do, and yet join in it, to avoid puniſhment ; 
and thi is the very thing which gives Seckendorf occaſion to 
nz tccuſe them of a wwithed diſimulation. Dr. Maclaine's tranſ- 
lation repreſents them as renouncing all the afts and ceremonies 
of external auar/bip ; for which, I man he hath not cla. 
| mn authority from the driginal. 5 


15 11. ; 105 * 4, 
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ſo carefully ſecreted from thoſe who were inclined 
to ſtudy them; and had even been degraded to 


the level of the decretal epiſtles in Pans: of im- 
portance and authority 2. 


It is a queſtion of ſome difficulty, when the church of 
Roms began to derogate from the authority of the ſcriptures, 
and to raiſe their traditions to an equality with them? It is 
generally ſuppoſed that Pope Nicholas ordained, that the de- 
cretal epiſiles of the Popes, ſhould be of the ſame authority 
as the ſcriptures, about the year 855. But tie true caſe was 
this: Nicholas had ſaid that the decretals of his predeceſſors 
ought 'to' conclude ſome French Biſhops, who refuſed to ap- 
peal to the Nyman fee, upon a point controverted and decid- 
ed among themſelves. The Biſhops alledged, that thoſe de- 
cretals were no part of the canon law. Nicholas replied, | 
that if this was a good reaſon for rejecting the decretals, i it 
would afford a pretence for rejecting the Old and New Teſ- 

tament ; for that theſe were not to be found in the code of 
the canon. Du Plaſis, Myſt. Iniq. Pregreſ. 31.—Doubtleſs, 
the argument is a miſerable one; but, however, is far from 
implying, much more from alerting, that-the decretals were 
of equal authority with the ſcriptures... Da Pia indeed 
ſays, that Pope Agaibe had, 170 years before, pronounced 
openly, ** that all decrees made by the ſee apoſtolic, ought 

« to be received as if they had proceeded from St. Peter's 
*« own mouth.“ But, as this doctrine had gained no canoni- 
cal authority in the pontificate of Nicholas, it ought not ſo 
early. to be put to the account of the church. Nor do I in- 
deed find any formal decree to ſuch effect till the year 1415, 
when the council of Conflance, in the condemnation of the 
38th article of cliff; hereſy, ordained, & that ſuch of the | 
<< decretal epifiles, as ſhould be found, upon examination, to 
be rightly aſcribed to the Popes whoſe names they bore, 

* ſhould be of equal authority with the epiſtles of the Apo- 
tles.“ L'Exfant Hiſt. Counc. of CfHunce, vol: Io p. 
2290 The qualifying clauſe of examination” ſhews that they 
> 20 Dae den 2.15 .ONENTIONY The 
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The other circumſtance which, according to 
Biſhop Burnet,. made a copious confeſſion more 
neceſſ ary for the reformed church of England, 


were not even then without juſt ſuſpicions that the collections 
of Ivo of Chartres, Gratian, and others, were not wholly au- 
thentic. From this period, h- Sufficiency of the ſcriptures 
alone 'to ſalvation became a formal hereſy, as appears by the 
twelfth of the interrogatories exhibited to Lambert in Fox”: 
Martytology in the year 1538. Hitherto, however, the 
ſerĩptures ſtood upon even ground with papal conſtitutions; 
and the inconſiſtencies between them were kept ſufficiently 
out of ſight, by depriving the people of the ordinary means 
af ſtudying the ſacred: oracles, and entertaining them ouly 
wich the ignorant and myſtical comments of the monks upon 
them. When this would no longer paſs upon mankind, it 
then became neceſſary to degrade the ſcriptures to. an inſe- 
riot claſi. Eraſanus, in that colloquy which is intitled 
Ixfloe@ayia,-canvaſſes the point thus. Lanio: Petrus igitar 
habuit autoritatem condendi novas leges ? SALSAMENTARIUS :' 
Habuit. Lan. Habuit er Paulus, cum ceteris apoftoliz'? Sits, 
in fas quiſque ecclefiis, a Petro, fe Chriflo conmmiſſis. 
Lax. Er Petri ſuccefforibus ar eft poreftas cum ipſo Petro? SALs. 
Lu * kn,” Tamtunilem igitur honoris debetur reſcripto Ro- 
mani pontifieir, quantum epiſtolis Petri : et tantundem conflitutio- 
nibus epiſcoporum, quantum epiſtolis Pauli?SaLs. Equidemarbitrer 
etiam amplius debert, f-precipitant es legem ferant cum autori- 
tate. Lan. Sed fafne oft dubitare, an Petrus et Paulus ſeripſerint 
ata divini Spiritus SALs. Ino hereticus fit qui dubitet. Lax. 
Laem cenſer d reſtriptit et conflitutionibus pontiſſtum et eþi/topo- 
"rum? 'Sals. De pontifice cenſeo, 4 epiſcopis ambigo, ni quod 
dium off, de nulle perperam ſuſpicari, ni res ipſa palam clamitet. 
That Craſuus would be underſt give his own ſenſe in 
| the perſon of the Fbmonger, is undeniable. With what ſin- 
cerity, is another matter. This we may depend upan, that 
he ſpeaks the orthodox ſentiments of the church, and gives 
us to underſtand, at leaſt, upon what  conhderations the pre- 
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was, that concealed Papiſts, being brought to 
this reſt, might not creep into the church una - 
wares, and ſecretly undermine it. 6e Many” 
(fays his Lordſhip) © had complied with every 
* alteration, both in King Henry's and King Ed- 
« wward's reign, Who not only declared them- 
« ſelves to have been all the while Papiſſs, but 
e became bloody perſecutors in Queen Mary's 
ce days.” 

There is, indeed, little — but one main 8 
view of K. Edward's reformers, in compiling the 
artjeles of religion, and requiring ſubſcription to 
them, was to exclude all from the miniſtry who 
had any tinQure of Popery. How ineffeQual 
this meaſure was for the purpoſe, the good Bi- 
ſhop here conf eſſes. And, therefore, though this 
may go far towards excuſing Cranmer and Rid- 
tey for contriving ſuch a teſt, yet it will by no 
means juſtify Queen Elizabeth's Biſhops, wha 
had ſeen what had happened in Queen Mary's 
days, for continuing ſuch a teſt any longer; 


cedence was given to the papal reſcripts have the epillez 
of Peter and Paul. Probably the condition, , præcipiant 
et legem ferant cum autoritate, might be his own. But who 
ſees not how idle i it is to apply any ſuch limitation to thoſe 
decrees, which are cegfeſealy written by divine inſpiration, 
2s Eraſmus pretends here to think the pontifical deerees were? 
This cofloquy is perhaps one of the ſevereſt ſatires extant a- 
gainſt the ſuperttitions of Popery. But whence had theſe 
ſuperſtitions their riſe or their authority? Even from theſe 


in/cired teſcripts of the Popes. Could not Eraſmus ſee this 
as well as any man? 


Much 


\ 
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Much lefs will any ſuch conſideration avail to ex- 
cuſe the impoſers of e in all ſucceed- 
"ing times. 

Elizabeth, indeed, had very aeg notions 
from thoſe of King Edward and his biſhops, con- 
cerning reformation, ..She.zthought it right to 
humour the Papiſts; and, for that purpoſe, made 
very conſiderable abatements in thoſe terms of 
Proteſtant communion, which were inſiſted on 
in Edward's ſyſtem. 


Among other things, the compilers, c or r the re- 
vie wers, of Edwards articles, ſtruck out a long 
paſſage againſt the real preſence. © The ſecret of 
which, ſays Biſhop Burnet himſelf, was this. 
e Queen and her council ſtudied to unite 
ce all into the communion of the church. And it 
« was alledged, that ſuch an expreſs definition 
&« againſt a real preſence, might drive from the 
e church many who were {till of that perſuaſion: : 
& and, therefore, it was thought to be enough to 
ce condemn tranſubſtantiation, and to ſay, that, 
«© Chriſt was preſent after a ſpiritual manner, and 
received by faith. To ſay more, as it was 
« judged ſuperfluous, fo it might occaſion divi- 
« ſion, Upon this, theſe words were by com- 
« mon conſent left out“. 


8 a Hip. Reform. vol. II. p. 406. This par 2 of the ar- 
ticle concerning the real preſence, was one of thoſe things 
which drove the ancient Puritans out of the eſtabliſhed church. 


Hiſt. Ręform. vol. III. Collection, p. 334. And, in theſe lat- 
H 4  Woulg 
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Would one believe; that the ſame hand which 
wrote this paſſage; could raiſe an apology for 
our preſent articles, from the neceſſity of exclud - 
ing concealed Papiſts out of the church, by à teſt 
witi-which-none of them would comply? I ſay 
the Preſent articles, for nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd, than to ſuppoſe that the compilers of any 
otber articles ſhould” profit by their experience 
of what had happened in the reigns of Henry, Ed. 
. ward, and Mary. Theſe inconſiſtencies, however, 


are ünavoidable, even by the greateſt and beſt 


of men, when they ſind themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of defending eccleſiaſtical Hiftirutions, | 
only becauſe they are Habe d. ; 


Hitherto we meet with noekin 1 in "bis intro- 
duction, to juſtify our reformers in eſtabliſhing 
| theſe articles of faith and doctrine, fave only the 
bare excuſe of following the faſhion of other 
churches. The Biſhop himſelf has as good as 
confeſſed, that there is no ſcriptural authority 
for any ſuch plactice. It has likewiſe been ſhewn, 


ter times, had giyen occaſion to compliment the church of 
England, as holding the real preſence; as well as her ſiſter of 
Rome. See Appendix to Dr. Parr Life of Archbiſhop Uper, 
p- 11. e. q. ſ. This is likewiſe one principal circumſtance, 
which both Popiſh and Proteſtant writers have. brought to 
Tſhew the very little difference there is between the churches 
of Reme and England. Vid. Franciſei a Sta. Clara (alias 
Davenport) Expoſit. paraphraſticam in articulos conſeſſionis 


Anz licz, in Art. 28. and Hey/in's Introduct. to the Life 
of CY Laub. 


that 


IH 
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chat wich reſpect to -he-iperticiitar-occaſions-of 
the church of England, the publication of theſe 
articles had no effect, either in ſilencing the ca- 
lumnies of Papiſts, or keeping ſuch of hem out 
of the church as were inclined, either wholly to 
temporize, or to meet the church ee 
way. 

We might then fans enrliines the — of 


entering into any debate, concerning the extent 


of that authority by which our articles were-eſta- 


| bliſhed, and ſubſcription to them enjoined. I 


will, however, make no ſeruple to affirm, that 

no ſuch authority is veſted in the church. Fur- 
ther than this I ſhall not enquire, otherwiſe than 
as the good Biſhop leads me the way. _ 

His Lotdſhip obſerves, © that — * 
be the ſanctions of a law, it does not alter he 
< nature of things, nor oblige the conſciences of 
ce the ſubjects, unleſs they come under the ſame | 
te perſuaſion.” This is particularly true of any 
ſuch law, as infringes upon the priyileges to 
which Chriſtians are intitled under the profeſſion 


of the Goſpel; and this, we ſay, is the caſe of all 


laws enjoining afſent and conſent to human creeds 
and confeſſions, which appear not to thoſe, of 
whom ſuch aſſent and conſent are required, to be 
in perfect agreement with the word of God. It 
is therefore of no ſort of conſequence, whether 
ſuch creeds and confeſſions” are eſtabliſhed by ci- 
vil authority, or by ſynods and convocations of 
profeſſed theologues. Upon Proteſtant princi-. 

ples, 
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pies, neither the one nor the other can encroach, 
fo much as a ſtraw-breadth, upon the rights of 
private judgement, in matters of faith or doctrine. 


His Lordſhip indeed would ſeem to ſay ſome- 
thing in vindication of our Princes, for interpo- 
fing at the Reformation in a point ſo extremely 
tender and delicate; inſinuating, that they did 
not pretend to judge in points of faith, or to 
decide controverſies. © The part,” ſays he, 
«© they had in the Reformation was only this, — 
being fatisfied with the grounds on which it 
“vent, they received it themſelves, and enacted 
ce jt for the people; and this, in his Lordſhip's 
4 judgement, they had as much right to do, as 
« every private man had to chuſe for himſelf, 
and believe according to his reaſon and con- 
&< ſcience.” “! 

I preſume, his Lordſhip might mean, that our 
Princes were ſatisfied with the grounds of Refor- 
mation, by thoſe churchmen whoſe province it 
was to examine them. But here, I apprehend, 
his Lordſhip, by an ambiguity of expreſſion, 
hath put the change upon his readers, and per- 
haps upon himſelf. The true ground of Re- 
formation was, the neceſſity of being relieyed 
from the incroachments, impoſitions, and op- 
preſſions of Popery. The abolition of theſe 
grievances, our Princes (including the legiſla- 
ture) had not only a right, but were in duty 
bound, to enact for the people. When Popery 

was 
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was but of the way, ' the ſcriptures becatie the 
rule of religion ; and to ſay that theſe facred bra- 
cles did not contain a ſufficient formulary of Faith 
and doctrine (to let alone forms of worſhip). With- 
out explanations of artificial theology, is degrad - 

ing them once more to that unworthy ſtate, of 
ſubſerviency to human reſcripts and decrees, from 
which the Reformers pretended at leaſt, to reſcue 
them. Had our Princes, therefore, purſued the 

true grounds of Reformation with uniformity, 
they ſhould have diſcountenanced the introduc- 
tion of ſcholaſtic doctrines and articles of faith 
of man's device, in their own doctors, as well as in 
thoſe of the Popiſh perſuaſion. They could not 
be ignorant, that an Engliſh convocation had no 
more right to preſcribe to the people directories 
of faith, diſtin& from the ſcriptures, than an [ta- 
lian council: or that a ſincere Engliſb Proteſtant 
could no more make his Biſhop his Proxy in 
matters of Faith and Conſcience, than he could 
transfer. his civil allegiance, which he had ſworn 
to the King or Queen of en to tlie Ki 
of Rome. | 


Both the civil and eccleſiaſtical hr were 
on this, as on all other like occaſions, under the 
controul - of the word of God. The word of 
God had given a liberty to the diſciples of Fefus, 
which no earthly power had any right either to 
take away or abridge. It was indeed the buſi- 
nels and the duty, both of the civil and ecclefia- 


ſtical 


* 
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ſtical power, to. promote Chriſtian edification. 
among the people, for which the word of God 


had made ſufficient room, without. breaking 3 in 


upon Chriſtian liberty, 


It js true, this Chriſtian liberty hd be * 
uſed by abſurd and licentious men, ſo as to en- 
danger the peace, and ſubvert the order, of civil 
ſociety. Here the civil magiſtrate has his right 
of interpoſing reſerved to him by the Goſpel it- 
ſelf. A conſideration, which, as it fully juſtifies 
Chriſtian Princes in their demolition of Popery, 
ſo likewiſe does it reſerve to them an authority to 
reſtrain all religious corruptions and extravagances 
which have a lite effect, and break out into 
overt acts of oppoſition to the righteous regula- 


tions of civil ſociety: which however never can 


be affected, where any man or any body of men 
demand or attempt no more than to be permitted 
to believe and worſhip God, AY and fin- 
cerely, in their own way. 


The good Biſhop would have us Hecht)" 
hath been obſerved; that the ſyſtem which took 


place at the Reformation, was only barely enacted 


by our Princes, who, according to him, left it to 


the church to judge in points of faith, and to 
decide controverſies. How the fact food in ſome 
periods, I will not ſtay to enquire. This Ik now, 


that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the ortho- 
dox Law was, that Religion being variable ac- 
2 cording to the pleaſure of ſucceeding Princes, that 

which 
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* which at one time is held for orthodox, may at 
another be aceounted ſuperſtitious, &c.“ d. A 
maxim which was exemplified ſo often, in the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, and in 
ſo many inſtances, where the church, as ſuch, had 
not the leaſt concern, that it may very well coun- 
terbalance the few caſes the Biſhop may be ſup- 
poſed to have had in his eye, when he ventured 
this aſſertion with the public. | 
But theſe are points, which we are now no 
longer permitted to debate with the powers in 
being. The ſtate and the church are cordially - 
agreed to continue theſe articles as ſtandards of 
orthodoxy, and the ſubſcription to them as an 
. indiſpen ſable condition of holding any preferment 
in the church of England. Still they are powes 
very proper to be debated with an honeſt man's 
own heart; and from this ſort of ſelf-controverſy 
no honeſt man is precluded, I had almoſt ſaid 
can well be excuſed. For, if the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is of divine authority, and our future hap- 
pineſs depends, in any degree, upon having its 
documents pure, and unmixed with human com- 
mandments and traditions, the man, who is in a 
capacity to examine into the truth, muſt be in- 
excufably raſh, ſhould he receive and embrace 
doctrines unſupported. by theſe ſacred oracles, 


merely becauſe they are n en the 
powers of this world. | 
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Io help us out of the doubts und difficulties 


which may ariſe in the courſe of ſuch an exami- 


nation, Biſhop Burnet's next endeavours ate Jaid 


out in explaining, 1. The 4% of the Articles; 
and, 2. The een of the Gay 8 ſubſerib- 


ing to them. RE II 


By the 2 of the articles, one would ſuppoſe, 
at firſt ſight, his Lordſhip meant their utility to 


the church. But, however, without entering far- 


ther into this matter than we have already ſeen, 


and after a ſhort digreſſion, importing that they 


are not merely articles of union and peace, he 
proceeds to tell us, that, “ with reſpect to the 


cc laity, they are only articles of church, com- 


5 munon.” "Ie ui: H \ 


But I would deſire, to "RE in wha inſtance 


our articles ever had any operation this way? 
What layman is or ever was required either to 


ſubſcribe, or ſolemnly declare his aſſent to them, 
as a qualification for communion with the church 
of England *? Phyſicians and Civilians indeed 

4 Dr. Rutherforth repreſents me as © ſuppoſing here Biſhop 
«© Burnet to mean, that all Jaymen are required either to ſub- 
5 ſcribe or ſolemnly declare their aſſent to the articles, as a 


«© qualification for communion with the church in which they 


« Are eftabliſhed.” I with it were not below the Profeſſor's 


\ dignity to endeavour to under/iand his opponents before he un- 


dertakes to repreſent them. The plain obvious caſe is this. 


\ Biſhop Burnet calls our articles, ſo far as the laity are concern- 


ed with them, articles of church. communion. In examining 
TENGE ou really are ſuch or no, I enquire how they ope- 


| ſubſcribe 
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ſubſcribe them, to entitle themſelves to academi- 
cal degrees, and the latter fomerimes to qualify 


themſelves for eccleſiaſtical offices. Bur, ſuppoſe 


rate upon the laity for the purpoſe of admitting them to, or 
excluding them from, communion with the church in which 
they are eſtabliſhed. 1 prove that they have no operation this 
way, by ſhewing that the laity in general are actually admit- 
ted to communion with the church, not only without being 
required either to ſubſcribe or declare their aſſent to them, 
but without being aſked a ſingle queſtion concerning the ar- 
ticles. Hence I conclude, they are not, with reſpect to the 
laity, articles of church-communion. Farther than this I 
neither did-nor thought I had occaſion to enquire what was 
Biſhop Burrer's meaning. It was ſufficient for me to have 
ſhewn, that whatever it was, it depended upon a ſuppoſition, 
contrary to matter of fact. But Dr. Ruther forth hath found 
out the Biſhop's meaning, and hath very gracioufly adopted 
it; and thus explains it: © Every layman, who is a member 
&« of any church, not only if he is perſuaded, that all the | 
« propoſitions contained in its eſtabliſhed confeſſion are true, 

ve but, if he thinks that none of them are erroneous in fo 
high a degree, that he cannot hold communion with füch 
« as profeſs them, he is obliged to continue in its com- 
% munion.” Charge, p. 13. I with the learned Profeſſor 
' hath not here ſuppoſed Biſhop Burnet to mean what he did 
not mean. But without enquiring at this time into Biſhop 
Burnet's meaning, let us confider how the Profeſſor's ſyſtem + 
will be affected by the meaning he hath here avowed. As 
he hath ſtated the caſe, a layman is o4/iged to hold com- 
munion with the church of which he is a member, although 
he ſhould think every article of the confeſſion of that church 
to be erroneous, provided he does not think any article or any 
propoſition in the confeffion to be erroneous in /o high a degree, 
that he cannot hold communion with ſuch as profeſs it. 
Here it is obſervable, that the obligation to hold communi- 
on, does not wholly ariſe from the ſubje-miatter of the ar- 
Selen or the high or the low degree of errors contained in 


any 


— 
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any of theſe men. ſhould chooſe to forego the 
degree, or the office for which he is a candidate, 
rather than comply with his condition (and ſome 


them, but chiefly from the extent of the layman's charity. A 
Jayman may be of that catholic ſpirit, that he ſhall think 
himſelf obliged to hold communion with pious and well- 
- meaning perſons, even though he ſhould be perſuaded that all 


the articles of the confeſſion, or atleaſt the major part of them, 


profeſſed by thoſe perſons, are »»/criptural, and ſome of them 
perhaps antiſcriptural, than which there can hardly be among 


' Proteſtants an higher degree of error. Such laymen there 
have been in the world; and when that happens to be, the 


caſe in any degree, what can ſuch laymen have to do with 
the articles of. any confeflion, or the articles with him? A 
great deal, if we believe the learned Profeſſor. For in the 


very next paragraph we are informed, that the governors 
of the church underſtand the laymen to be bound in con- 


« ſcience to believe and practiſe what is contained in the 
„ confeſſion [of the church, we muſt ſuppoſe, with which 
« he is in communion], as much as the clergyman who ſub- 
« ſcribes, and ſolemnly aſſents to it.“ If the governors of 


the church are right in ſo underſtanding, they muſt andenfland 


the articles of the confeſſion to be as much a 2% to the lay- 
man, as they are to the clergyman, And this being the caſe, 
the governors ſhould ſeem to have as much right to exclude the 
unaſſenting layman from communion, as they have to exclude 
the un/ubſcribing clergyman from the office of teaching. And 
yet, by the Profeſſor's own. ſtate of the caſe, church-gover- 
nors can have no ſuch right. For the layman may 4i/ent 
from all the articles of the eſtabliſhed confeſſion in a certain 
degree, and that a very high degree, and till be obliged to 
continue in communion with the church in which they are 
eſtabliſhed. He is left to his own judgement, or rather to 
his own charity, for the extent of the obligation. And what 
have church-governors or church- confeſſions to do with that? 
Either therefore the articles of the eſtabliſhed confeſſion are 
not to uch a layman, nor conſequently to any layman, ar- 


ſuch 
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ſuch! 1 have. known), would this be a * 
reaſon for excluding him from church · commun · 
on? or was ever any one excluded ba any ſuch 
account?.. „ . (4; 2210 EIS 
The Biſhop indeed We: that the 5t® canon; 
_ which declares © thoſe to be excommunicated ia 
« {ata who ſhall.afficm any of theſe articles to be 
<-erroneous;”orfach as he may riot with à god 
4 conſcience ſubſcribe” to, extends to the whe le 
« body of the people, lalty as well as clergy.“ 
I apprehend; that a refuſal to ſubſrribe che ar 
ticles, in the caſes abovementioned, amounts to 
ſomething, equivalent to the affirmation cenſured. 
in the canon; not to mention laymen of great 
name and. note, who, both in word and writing; 
have aſſirmed as much in plain terms. And yet 
ho ever heard that any of thefe were Prohibited, / 
from communicating with the church on this ac 
count, or were.ever aſked a ſingle queſtion, upon 
the ſubject? Either therefore his Lordſhip muſt 
have been miſtaken in his interpretation of this 
canon; or Here is à relaxation of diſcipline in the 
church, extrettiely diſhonourable to her governors, 
and highly, ſcandalous to her members. Be this. 
as it may, this is a matter of fact, which proves 
to a demonſtration, that our thirty- nine Articles,” 
conſidered us articles of church communion, Ar 
of no manner of uſe to the church, or ſigpibcance, 


TJ» *£f 
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ticles of an ot we have beg 10 5 . 


obligations, which I fear the learned Profeſſor, With all his. 
dexterity at diffingu;ſhing, will never be able to reconcile, 
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to the laity. Some of our divines, indeed, have 
attempted to bring the laity under this obligation 
of aſſenting to article - doctrine, by way, of impli- 
cation. Others, however, have frankly exone- 
rated them from any ſuch bond, and have left 
church-communion upon a more righteous and 
reaſonable foundation, by a way of reafoning, 
which, to me at leaſt, looks like condemning the 
church for inſiſting on clerical ſubſcriptions, as 
well as laical aſſent, to human doctrines and ar- 

ticles of fanh *. But, however that may be, the 


Pr. Stebbing is among the former fort, who bluſhes not 
to ſay, * there is the ſame need of human explications of - 
e ſcripture-words, with reſpect to lay-communion, that there 
« is with reſpect to miniſterial-communion. For the hold- 
„ing the faith of the Goſpel, neceſſary in both caſes, and 
« a general belief that the ſcriptures are the word of Gop, 
is no evidence of hit, in either.“ Rational Enquiry, 
p· 77. No evidence of what? I ſuppoſe he means, no evidence 
of communion with any particular church which eſpouſes 
theſe human explications. More ſhame for the church which 
requires more and other terms of communion, than Chriſt 
hunſelf required. But, if we may believe Biſhop Bull, this 
church is notthe church of England: which, according to his 
Lordſhip, “ does not require the Jaity to ſabſcribe the ar- 
« ticles, though they aze as much obliged to acknowledge 
* the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith, as the moſt 
learned doQors.” That is to ſay, as much obliged as 
Chriſtians, and in foro conſcientiæ, to acknowledge thoſe fun- 
damentals (not as they are contained in the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles, for then they would be obliged to ſubſcribe, or give 
their public aſſent to thoſe articles, but) as they lie in the 
feriptures. Which plainly implies, that the church of 
England thinks this general * ſufficient evidence 


ſubſcription 
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ſubſeription of the clergy ſtands, it ſeems, upon 
a different footing, and, as a matter- of more 


conſequence, will demand a more particular en- 
amination. 


The Biſhop bei this part of the caſe with 
obſerving, that © the title of the articles bears, 
tc that they were agreed upon in conyocation, for 
&« the avoiding of diverſities of opinions, and the 
« fabliſhing conſent touching true religion. Where, 
ſays his Lordſhip, © it is evident that a conſent 
&* in opinion is deſigned.” Namely (if common 
language is the vehicle of common ſenſe) ſuch 
a conſent, as is abſolutely excluſive of all diverſi- 
ties of opinions. Now the caſe ſtanding thus, 
and the title of the articles, as well as the cano- 
nical form of ſubſcription, remaining the ſame 
to this very hour, what poſſible pretence can 
there be for conſtruing the a& of ſubſcription 
into a fimple declaration of the ſubſcribers poſi- 
tive opinion, in a certain /iteral and grammatical - 
ſenſe different from the /iteral grammatical ſenſe 
of another ſubſcriber? The cafiſtry that allows 
different men to ſubſcribe the ſame ſer of articles, 
which, as they all agree, were intended to prevent 
diverſities of opinions, not only in different, but 


of the communion of her lay-members with her. Dr, Stebbing 
might wiſh it had been otherwiſe, and when he wrote his 

Rational Enquiry, might hope the laity would, at ſome time, be 
bound to aſſent in form to theſe human explications. If he 

had any explications of that ſort, he did not live to be gra- 
tified, And that matter is juſt as well as it is. 
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even in contrary ſenſes, muſt be weak and con- 
temptible, beyond any thing of the kind that 
ever came from the Jeſuits. Theſe pious fathers, 
in all ſuch caſes, bring their matters to bear at a 
pinch,” by the help of equivocation and mental 
reſerves. We deſpiſe and diſown this practice as 
infamous; and yet, it ſeems, we can condeſcend 
to arrive at the ſame ſort of ends, by quibbling 
upon the ambiguous ſignification of words. 

Alas for pity! that, to explain and defend this 
mean, unmanly expedient, ſhould fall to the ſhare 
of this illuſtrious Prelate, contrary to his own ge- 
nerous ſentiments; as too plainly appears from 
the following paſſage, cited from a piece.he was * 
obliged to publiſh in his own. vindication, while 

the ſheets of his Expoſition were hardly dry from 
the preſs : 

« do not deny but men of the Calviniſt per- 
ec ſuaſion may think they have cauſe given them 
* to complain of my leaving the articles open to 
0 thoſe of another perſuaſion. But thofe of the 
« Arminian ſide” [who, by the way, were the 
men who bore. the moſt tyrannous hate againſt 

him] “ muſt be men of a peculiar tincture, who 
except to it” | his Expoſition ] © on that ac- 

© count: though, without ſuch enlargement of 
4 ſenſe, their ſubſcribing them does not appear 


"© to agree fo well with THEIR opinions, and 
* with COMMON INGENUITY f.“ 


Bishop Burnet's Remarks on the Examination of his Ex- 
| pofition of the ſecond article of our Church, p. 3. 
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But what cauſe could the good Biſhop give the 
Calvin is to complain, if there really was any 
good foundation for this enlargement of ſenſe, ei- 
ther in the original deſign of the articles, or in 
any ſubſequent deciſion of competent authority? 2 
The Arminian ſenſe is certainly not the original 
ſenſe of the articles: nor is it a ſenſe they will 
naturally receive, It is a ſenſe which was never 
once in the heads of thoſe who compiled them, 


nor of thoſe who gave them the ſanction of that 


act of parliament, under which they are ſubſcrih- 
ed to this preſent hour, 
But, it ſeems, there is a royal declaration at the 
head of our articles, which makes a conſiderable 
abatement in the ſtrictneſs of our ſubſcriptions, 
and leaves room, in expreſs terms, for theſe 
different /iteral grammatical ſenſes. =Y 

It remains then that we examine the validi ity * 
of this declaration, upon which ſo great a ſtreſs is 
laid; wherein we ſhall endeavour to be as accu- 
rate, and at the {ame time as candid, as poſſible. 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that this declaration was 
ſer forth by King Charles I. © and little doubt 
can be made,” ſays his Lordſhip, but it yas 
prepared by Archbiſhop Laud *,” 

That King Charles I, publiſhed a declaration 4 
-along with the articles in the year 1630, we have 
the teſtimony of Dr. Nicholls h, who however 


£ Remarks, p. 3. 
> Dr, Nicholt's Commentary on the Articles, p. 3. 
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cites a paſſage from it which is not to be found 
in the declaration referred to by Biſhop Burnet ; 


that is to ſay, in the declaration which in his 


time was, and ſtill is, prefixed to our thirty - nine 
articles. The conſequence is, that King Charles's 
declaration 1s dropped long ago, and has no au- 
thority to decide any thing in the preſent que- 
ſtion. we x: 
The declaration which ſtands before the thirty- 
nine articles in our preſent books, is more gene- 
rally believed to have been firſt publiſhed by 
King James I. and is the ſame from which, Dr. 
Nicholls ſays, Biſhop Burnet drew his inference, 
te that an article being conceived in ſuch general 


e words, that it can admit of different literal and 
* grammarical ſenſes, even when the ſenſes are 
© plainly contrary to each other, both ſides may 


* ſubſcribe the articles with a good conſcience, 
“ and without any equivocation.” 


But Dr. Nicholls believed that the force of this 
declaration did not, nor was defigned to, extend 
beyond his [King Zames's] time. If this be true, 
this declaration has no right to the place it occu- 
Pies. It is of no uſe or ſignificance to us of the 
preſent times; nor could any rule of interpreta- 
tion be either inferred from it, or authoriſed by it. 

Dr. Nicholls, indeed, gives no particular reaſon 
for his judgement, There was no occaſion. The 
yery face of the declaration ſhews that he had 
very good grounds for what he ſaid. 


The 


. 
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The King ſet forth his declaration by virtue 
of his being ſupreme head of the church. But 
acts of ſupremacy, hen unconfirmed by the 
legiſlature, are merely perſonal, and die with the 
particular Prince whoſe acts they are, unleſs they 
are revived, by his ſucceſſors, with the ſame 


formalities which were obſerved at their firſt ap- 
pearance. 


The declaration before us is effitute of all 
theſe formalities, even with reſpect to the Prince 
(whoever he was) by whom it was at firſt ſet 
forth. There is no royal ſignature at the head 
of it; no atteſtation of his Majeſty's command, 
by any of the great officers of the crown; no 
mention of the time when, or the place whenes, 
it iſſued. And that it has never been acknow- 
ledged by any ſucceeding Prince, is evident from: 
the following circumſtance, namely, that, during 
the reign of Queen Anne, the title of it ſtood 
invariably as it had done from the firſt, viz; urs 
Majeſty's Declaration; which would not have been 
the caſe, had ER Majeſty adopted this reſcript 
as her own act, authenticated by the ſpecific rati- 
fication of her royal predeceſſors. 


On another hand, the language of this 4 
ration is ſuch, as is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
the r principles of our preſent happy | 
conſtitution. 

«© We will not 8 ſays the declaration, 
** any vary ing, or Jeparting, in the leaſt degree, 

14 from 
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* from the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 


10 of England xo eſtaþliſhed '.” This might 


1 11 is neceſfary here to obſerve, that the worl NOW (as 


far as may be judged from evidence pext to demonſtrative) 


was not in the original declaration, but a mere interpolation, 
craftily enough calculated for the deception of after- times; 
but (conſidering the purpoſe for which the declaration was 
ſet forth) moſt abſurdly inſerted in the place it oceupies in the 


common copies. This diſcovery we owe to the good offices 
of a ſmall auriter, who was extremely provoked that this de- 


claration ſhould be aſcribed to King James I. and who ſent 
us for better information to Heylin's Life of Archbiſhop Laud, 
where, we were told, is an authentic copy, taken from a 
collection of King Charless papers, intituled, Bibliotheca 


Regia. It was to this writer's purpoſe to prove ſomething or 
other from the emphatical expreſſions, now eſtabliſhed, and, 


ALREADY eſtabliſhed, which occur in the common copies 
of this Declaration. Upon examining the copy of it in 
Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 188. the words now and aLREADY 


were not to be found. This circumſtance occaſioned a long- 


ing to ſee this Bibliotheca Regia, which, it was ſyppoſed, could 
be nothing leſs than an authenticated collection of Royal 
mandates by ſome public officer, of whoſe fidelity and ac: 
curacy there could be no doubt. But upon having recourſe 
to Anthony Meod, | Ath. Oxon. Vol. II, p. 282. ] it appeared 
that this collection was compiled and publiſhed by the indi- 
vidual Peter Heylin who yrote the Life of Laud, and conſe- 
quently, that in referring to this Bibliotheca Regia (as he fre- 
quently does in his Hiſtory of that Prelate) he was only 
quoting himſelf. Some little time ago I had an opportunity 
of conſulting this Bibliotheca Regia, printed, as the title page 
informs, in the year 1659. In the copy of the Declaration 
exhibited in this book, the words now and ALR EAD ftand 
as they do in our common copies; which, as one might be 
ſure Hqylin would not miſquote himſelf, and as it was next 
to impoſſible that both theſe emphatical words ſhould be 

omitteg 3 in his Life of Laud by accident, was not gaſily tq 


tally 
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_ rally well enough with the Politics of a James 
or a Charles; but if our princes and people, in 


be accounted ſor. But being informed by 4. Wood, that 
there were two former editions of this Bibliotheca Regia, the 
'one in 1649, the other in 1650, I have no doubt but the 
words in queſtion haye been foiſted into this laſt edition, 
not only becauſe, as we are informed by 4. Weed, [u. ſ. p. 
99-] there are other alterations in the later editions of the 
Bibliotheca, but becauſe the Declaration in this copy of 1659 
differs materially, in other inſtances, from that in Heylin's Life 
of Archbiſhop Laud. It was once conjectured, that the in- 
terpolation might probably be the work of Dr. Anthony Spar- 
row, and contrived to accommodate the neweltabliſhment pro- 
jecting about the time his collection firſt came out. We now 
| honourably acquit Dr. Sparrow of that manezuvre, and muſt 
be contented to leave the true author of the forgery in his 
concealment ; for that a forgery it is, appears indiſputably 
from internal tokens, as well as from the circumſtances aboye- 
mentioned ; nothing being more abſurd than to talk of doc- 
trine or diſcipline ALREADY eftabliſhed in convocation with nbe 
King's royal Mt, when nothing of the ſort had been done 
in convocation for the King to aſſent to. [See Fuller's 
Church Hiftory, B. xi. F 12. and p. 131. $ 65. ſub anno 
1628.) We may then ſafely take it for granted, that the copy 
of the Declaration in Helin Life of Laud is genuine, and, 
as ſuch, eaſily explained by the ſentiments of the times con- 
cerning eſtabliſhments, and the Archbiſhop's views in pub- 
liſhing it. The political Prelate was aware, that, in the 
opinion of the Lawyers of thoſe days, there had been no 
legal eſtabliſhment of forms of worſhip, or ordinances of diſ- 
cipline, ſince the demiſe of Queen Elizabeth. This encon- 
raged him, as well as left him room to introduce ſo many 
ceremonies from what he thought fit to call primitive antiqui- 
ty; for which, though he had no preſent authority but his 
own, he thought he might ſafely truſt to a future eſtabliſh- 
ment; and for this, he manifeſtly intended to pave the way 
Þy 1 this Declaration, not apprehending an oppoſition from 


aftertimes, 
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after-rimes, had perſiſted in not enduring the leaſt 
departure from the doctrine of the — of Eng- 


an aſſembly of more conſequence, and leſs 4 to via, 
than a convocation. What the ſentiments of that genera- 
tion were, concerning the eſtabliſhment of forms of worſhip 
and ceremonies, may be underſtood from the following cita- 
tion, which, it is hoped, will not be unacceptable te the cu- 
rious reader, whom ſo remarkable a paſſage may have eſcap- 
ed. The author, having given account of ſome circumſtances 
relative to Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, proceeds thus: 
* The enſuing Parliament was wholly made up of ſuch per- 
* ſons, as had already voted in their words and actions, 


every thing the Queen could deſire to have confirmed in 
« the Houſe: ſo as no fide but were miſtaken in their ac- 
« count; the Proteſtants gaming more, and the Catholics 
+ Jeſs, than could be expected, to the taking the title of Head 
« of the Church, and conferring it on her Majeſty, which was 
thought unſuitable to her father and brother, and therefore 
«« far more unbecoming the perſon of a woman: the cauſe a 
* Declaration was not long after iſſued out, to ſhew in what 
«© ſenſes it was to be underſtood.“ [ Vid. Queen Elizabeth's In- 
junctions, 1559, and the 57th Article of religion.] © And to 
«© prove they more intended the limitation of the Roman power, 
than to ſecure themſelves from tyranny at home, an Act 
« was paſted, enabling the Queen, and commiſſioners for the 
time being, to alter or bring what ceremonies or worſhip 
« they thought decent into the ſervice of God, without 
«« excepting that formerly exploded : whereby a return 
 «« (likelieſt to be made uſe of) or a farther remove was left 
« arbitrary at the will of the Queen: whoſe ſucceſſors not Be- 
* ing mentioned in the Ad, left room te queſtion, it ought to be 
n longer in force than ter life; for whoſe gratification 
alone her privy couneil (that did then, and indeed almoſt 
** all her time, govern parliaments) had intended it. But 
King James and the Biſbps, finding the advantage it 
* brought the crown, hos leſs than the church, did not only 


land, 
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innd, particularly as it is exhibited in the homily 
againſt wilful n what muſt have become 


* own it amongſt che fatutes unrepealed and in force, but 
«« did print it, with a proclamation to ſtrengthen it, at the 
beginning of the book of Common-Prayer. Neither had 
*« the High Commiſſion any better vizard to face the tyran- 
* ny daily practiſed by the clergy, but what the authority 
of this Act did afford; which may one day tempt the 
« people to a new, if not a more diſmal reformation, after 
experience hath taught them, how pernicious it is to en- 
* truſt either Prince or Prieſt with any power capable of 
4 abuſe; yet, to the honour of this Princeſs it may juſtly 
© be ſaid, that ſhe never made uſe of her own liberty to 
* enflave the nation, but repaid, or rather exceeded, in 
thanks and acknowledgments, all power they gave her: 
an art loſt in theſe later times, or thought unkingly. 
% But I leave this her wiſdom to he juſtified by the happy 
1% ſucceſs.” OsBorn's Works, 1673, p. 414+ I would 
not abridge this paſſage on ſeveral accounts, but chiefly to 
ſhew on what grounds they went, who aftirmed there was no 
legal eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment in this country from the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, till the Act of Uniformity, 13 
Car. II. How far a mere act of ſupremacy might avail 
towards eſtabliſhing any thing, though not confirmed by 
Parliament, I ſhall not pretend to ſay; but I hardly think 
it would be allowed in theſe days, that an Act of Parliament 
which had expired, might be revived by a royal Proclama- 
tion. I imagine the churchmen themſelves in King Jamer's 
time, might be aware of this. The title page of Rogers's . 
Expoſition of the xxxix articles runs thus, The Faith, Dec- 
trine, and Religion, PROFESSED and PROTECTED in the 
Realm of ExncLann, &, Why would he not ſay, pro- 
fefſed and eftabliſbed ? Perhaps becauſe he knew the religion 
of the realm wanted the ſanction of Parliament, and was 
only protected by regal power, If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
Rogers, or, what is the ſame thing in the preſeat caſe, Biſhop 
e had no reaſon to be ſo ſhy, as Rogers's buſineſs ws 


of 
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of us at the Revolution? Where had been our 
acts of fettlement and limitation of the crown, to 
King William, and the preſent royal family k 2. Af 
the diſcipline of the church had continued ixvari 
able, not only the act tolerating Proteſtant, diſ- 
ſenters had never ſeen the light, but the church's 

cenſure, in his Majeſty's comm Non eccleſiaftical, 
nad been in full force, not to mention many other 


wholefome correctives, provided for puritans and 
heretics by the pious care of Archbiſhop Laud. 


The declaration, indeed, remits the offenders 
againſt it for their puniſhment, to the. ſaid com- 
miſſion ecelęſiaſtical, as if it was ſtill in full force. 
But this only ſerves to betray its weakneſs and 
ampotence; and to ſhew, that it has no more au- 
thority to licence auy one practice, or to pre- 
leribe any one duty, to Britiſb ſubjects, than an 
edict of the French King. | 


only to expound the xxxix Articles, which were eſtabliſhed 
by an Act of Parliament, wiz. 13 Elix. I anſwer, that they 
very well knew, hat eſtabliſhment did no? reach thoſe ar- 
ticles which concerned Government and Diſcipline ; and theſe 
the commentator took into his plan, as well as the do&rinal 
and /acramental articles. And there happened to be no 
Profeſſor either of law or divinity in thoſe days, who would 
venture to ſtretch the Act of Parliament to the nts thirty- 
nine, 


& See theſe queſtions anſwered, and the 2 they relate 
to handled, by a maſterly writer, in a pamphlet intituled, 4 
plain and proper anfaer to this queſtion, Why does not the Biſhop 
of Clegler r-fign bis p OR ? Printed for Shuckburgh, 


53. 
Biſhop 
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- Biſhop Burnet, in the pamphlet above cited, 
gives the following account of the occaſion of 
publiſhing this declaration: The Arminian 
party (as they were called) was then favoured. ' 
&« To theſe it was objected, that they departed 
* from the true fenſe of the articles. But it was 
ec anſwered by them, that, ſince they took the 
60 * articles in a their literal and grammatical worn 


that declaration was ſet forth.” 


Here it is not denied, that the Iiteral and gram- 
matical ſenſe of the Arminians was different from 


the true ſenſe of the articles. But how could men 


ſubſcribe to articles as true, when they could not 
deny that they ſubſcribed to them in a ſenſe that 
was not the true ſenſe of them, without prevari- 
cation? If therefore the declaration was not ſet 
forth to ſupport prevarication, what was it in- 


tended to ſupport? 


His Lordſhip, I ſuppoſe, may be given a 
true, though no very honourable account of the 
occaſion of this declaration; but it was an occa- 


ſion that was given, and might be taken, in the 
latter part of King James's reign, as likely as in 
any part of King Charles's. There is indeed no 


'evidence that James ever turned Arminian in 


principle. This, however, was the party that 


ſtuck to him in his meaſures and his projects, and 
which it became neceſſary for him, on that ac- 


* 
t . . 


count, to humour, and to accommodate, by every 


, | "_ 
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expedient' that might ſer them in a reſpectable 
light with the people, without bringing any re- 
flexion upon his own'confiſtency. Whoever con- 
fiders the quibbling and equivocal terms in which 
this inſtrument is drawn, will, I am perſuaded, 
obſerve the diſtreſs of a man divided between his 
principles and his intereſts; that is,, of a man 
exactly in the ſituation of King James I. in the 
-three laſt years of his reign. 
Charles I. was an avowed Arminian, upon the 
ſuppoſition that all Calvini/ts were enemies to his 
kind of policy, both in church and ſtate. . His 
father's declaration had not wrought the end 
propoſed by the Arminians; and therefore, to make 
them eaſy, in the year 1626, he iſſued a procla- 
mation, enjoining ſilence to all parties with re- 
ſpe& to the points then in diſpute. © The effects 
of which proclamation, ſays Ruſhworth, how 
& equally ſoever intended, became the ſtopping 
ec of the Puritans mouths, and an uncontrouled 
& liberty to rhe tongues and pens of the Apminian 
party l. Which is eaſily accounted for, when 
it is remembered, that the reſtleſs and factious 
Laud had the execution of this proclamation in 
his hands. 


This partiality brought on ſo much oppreſſion 
and ill-treatment of the party obnoxious to the 
court, that the Houſe of Commons complained 
of it in their remonſtrance againſt the Duke of 


1 Hiſt, Collections, vol. I. p. 412, 413. 


Buckingham, 
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Buckingham, June 1628 *; and not long after, 


namely, January 28th, 1628-9, upon the motion 


of sir Jobws Eliot, entered i into this remarkable E 
il ii ets! tt 

Wethe Cqmnoniin Park 3 doclaim, 
proteſt, and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the articlet 
of religion, which were eſtabliſhed by parliament in 
_ the'thirteenth year of our late Queen Elizabeth, 
ohich, by the public act of the church of England, 
and by the general and current expoſitiont of the 
writers of our church, have been delivered unto us. 
Aud we reject the ſenſe of the Jeſuits and Armini- 

ans, and all others, wherein they differ from us. 
Whether either the King or the Houfe of Com- 
mons, in a ſeparate capacity, have a power to in- 
terpret the articles of religion for the people, 
will admit of a diſpute; but that this vow, or 
proteſtation, conſidered as an act of ſtate, hath 
greatly the advantage of the declaration in que- 
ſtion, in point of authority, will admit of non 
It is equivalent at leaſt to any other 1 
the Houſe of Commons. It is found among the 
molt authentic records of Parliament. And what- 
ever force or operation it had the moment it was 
publiſhed, the ſame it has to chis hour; being 
never revoked or repealed in any ſucceeding Par- 
liament, nor containing any one particular, which 
is not in perfect agreement with every part of our 
preſent conſtitution, civil and religious. 

= Reftoorth, vol. I. p. 621. 

A Ibid, p. 649. 
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On the other hand, here is a nameleſs, .and, 
. for aught that any one knows, a ſpurious decla- 
ration. It is a problem to this day in what 
reign it was ſet forth; which is a circumſtance 
hardly poſſible, if any original record of it were 
forth-coming, with thoſe ſolemn atteſtations ne- 
ceſſary to give it the weight and authority of a 
royal mandate . Not to mention thoſe particulars 


It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe but there muſt be ſome printed 
copy of this Declaration till extant, of ſufficient antiquity to 
aſcertain, whether it was originally ſet out by King James I. 
or King Charles I. And it were to be wiſhed, that if any 
gentleman hath ſuch ancient copy in his cuſtody, he would 
favour the public with an account of it: On the other hand, 
it is next to incredible, that if any ſuch copy had been eaſily | 
to be found, two ſuch men as Biſhop Burnet and Dr. Nicholls 
ſhould differ ſo widely in their accounts of it. The former 
aſcribes this Declaration to Charles, the latter to James. And 
that Declaration which Dr. Nicholls aſcribes to King Charles 
I. cites the Biſhop of Chefter's judgement concerning the 
wiſdom and moderation of the church of England; of which 
Biſhop, or his judgement, there is not the leaſt mention in 
the Declaration now prefixed to our articles, which Dr. Ni- 
cholls, and I think rightly, aſcribes to King James. The 
inducement I have to agree with Dr. Nicholls, is as follows: 
In 1628, King Charles, in a proclamation, calling in all 
the copies of Montague's Appelle Cz/arem, declares, that, 
out of his care to maintain the church in the unity of 
« true religion, and the bond of peace, to prevent unnecef. 
« ſary diſputes, he had lately cauſed the articles of religion 
« to be reprinted, as a rule for avoiding diverſities of opi- 
« nions.” Ruſoworth, vol. I. p. 634. Now it is abſurd to ſup- 
-poſe, that the bare reprinting the xxxix articles on/y, would 
anſwer any ſuch end, or, indeed, that copies of the articles 
ſhould be ſo very ſcarce, as to require a new edition for 


in 
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in it, which are plainly repugnant to the. preſent 
eſtabliſhment both in church and ſtate. 


It is indeed ſurprizing, that Biſhop. Burner, 
who well knew from what court · intrigues this 
declaration took its riſe; how grievouſly- it Was 


complained of by the Calviniſts, and how effec- 


tually it was oppoſed and diſannulled by the 
aboye· mentioned vow, ſhould lay the leaſt ſtreſs 
upon it. But not more ſurprizing, than that he 
| ſhould afcribe the pacifying the diſputes of thoſe 
times, to men's general acquieſcence, in being 
* left to ſubſcribe the articles according to their 
© literal and grammatical ſenſe.”:,, Hiſtory, gives 
us Inyc reaſon, to believe, that rhoſe diſputes 


the Marbles mentibnedl- Hence 1 eonj@ture, {hat King 

alles reprinted his father's Declaration (the ſame we now 

have) along with the articles, as more copies of the articles 

then 232 undoubtedly wanted it, than had it. That this 
Declaration was publiſhed 42 with theſe reprinted arti- 


Fes, appears from Sir John Elliot ſpeech i an parliavent, 
Jatvary following, whb cites it thus: «118 fad, 


< (namely; in a Declaration he had juſt mentioned) if there 


„be any difference of opinion concerning the ;/ra/onable 
perhaps reaſemable] interpretation of the xxxix articles, the 


* biſhops, and clergy in the « convocation have power to diſ- 
pute it, and to order which way they pleaſe,” Rueverth, 
vol. I. p- 649. Now this particular is actually to be founi 
in his Myjeity's Declaration, as we nanu have it, You will 
ſay perhaps, And why might not this originally be King 
„ Charles's own Declaration % I anſwer, it might be, ſo: 
but if it was, it is unaccountable his Majeſty ſhould 06 
ſay, in the paſſage aboye-cited. from the . Declaration. 

1628, he had cauſed a Declaration, made and publiſhed f, 
himſelf, for the purpoſes mentioned i in the Proclamation, to 


K were 
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were patthed in any degree worth mentioning. 
And if the diſputants went off from their ferces 
_ #eſs; it was only becauſe of the tyrannical re- 
ſtraint put upon one ſide. But of what nature 
and extent the acquieſcence has been in other 
reſpects is ſufficiently evident; in almoſt every 
controtetſial book that has been written in or 
ſince thoſe days, where the leaſt docnbeu er eb- 
lour has been given to the diſputant, to reproach 
the adverſe party with _ PEAR on his fub- 
kannn. 5 8 1 

The Dodlcration Randing. upon this init 2 
ground, it would be doing 1 it too much honour to 
examine the contents of it, and to ſhew, What is 
really the truth, that, if there is in it either 
conſiſtency or common ſenſe; it binds men to 
the avoidance of diverſities of opinion, and allows 
of as little latitude of ſenſes, as the title of the 
articles itſelf: unleſs there may be two, or two 
hundred, different ſenſes of an article, each of 
which may be the zu and usvAL, as W as 
the LITERAL ſenſe of it. 


here was a time indeed, when Biſhop Burnet 
accounted for the Jaxity of the articles upon a dif- 


be printed and publiſſed along witha new edition of the xixix 
articles. Whereas, if you ſuppoſe that the Declaration had 
deen publiſhed, and prefixed to the articles in his father's 
reign, there would be no occaſion for a particular ſpecifica- 
tion of that reſcript, diſtin from the articles. It would be 
reprinted along with the articles of courſe, and be conſidered 
as a part of the book of articles, as 1 4223 it ĩs by fome 
n at — very day. 


{ 
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ferent footing, which, however, he has not ven- 


tured to mention in this Introduction. In the 


ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, p. 169, he informs his readers, (that upon 
* the progreſs of the Reformation, the German 
« writers, particularly Ofander, Iliyricus, and 
6 Amftorfius, grew too peremptory, and not only 
“condemned the Helvetian churches for differing 
from them in the manner of Chriſt's preſence 
«in the ſacrament, but were ſevere to one ano- 
- © ther for leſſer punctilios, and were at this time 
« exerciſing the patience of the great and learned 
« Melancthon, becauſe he thought, that in things 
in their own nature indifferent, they ought to 
« have. complied with the Emperor. This made 
* thoſe in England reſolve on compoſing theſe articles 
ce with great temper in many ſuch points 
The good Biſhop, I am afraid, ſays a good deal 
of this at random, or at leaſt upon plauſible-con- 
jecture. A few pages before, he is evidently 
under great uncertainty, who compiled theſe ar- 
ticles. © He had often found it ſaid, that they 
« were framed by Crenmtr and Ridley; which 
he thinks more probable, than that they were 
given out to ſeveral biſhops and divines, to de- 
“liver their opinions concerning them,” But, 
however, it might be the other way. And being 
under this uncertainty, how could his Lordſhip 
undertake to ſay with what temper they were 
compoſed, or by what views or conſiderations the 
eompolers were influenced? However, that they 


K 2 learned 
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learned any moderation from theſe inedifying 
conteſts in Germany, or had reſpect to the ſuffer- 
ings of Melancthon in tempering theſe articles, 
is ae urge ee om the beer, 
fals. 

M N the time fee 155 viz. 1 6 . Melanc- 
thin was employed by Maurice Elector of Saxony, 
to draw up a confeſſion of faith, to be exhibited 
at the council of Trent, on the behalf of the 84xon 
churches. In conſequence of which; the principal 
divines, and preſidents of thoſe churchis; being 
aſſembled at Leipſic, chis confeſſion, which was no 
other than that of Augsburgh ſomewhat enlarged, 
was read to them, and ſubſcribed by them, with 
great unanimity, and with very little oppoſition d. 
80 that this ſeaſon, with reſpect to Melanct bon 
diſpute with Ulyricus, &c. was a ſeaſon of great 
tranquillity, the troubles with which his patience, 
and that of his brethren, was then exerciſed, be- 
ing chiefly from the Papiſts. * 

2. In the year 1548, the ſecond of King Ed- 
ward's reign, © Archbiſhop Cranmer was driving 
« on a deſign for the better uniting the Prote- 
* ſtant churches, viz. by having one common 
© confeſſion and harmony of faith and doctrine, 
drawn up out of the pure word of God, which 

ce they might all own and agree in.“ Meland&hon, 
among others, was conſulted by Cranmer on this 
-orcalion ; ; and encouraged the Archbiſhop to 


4 e Hiſt. Sacrament. vol. ii. p. 373. 
| go 
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go on with his deſign, adwiſing him, however, 
avoid all amhiguities of expreſſion; ſaying, 
« that, in the church, it was beſt to call à ſpade 
a ſpade, and not to eaſt ambiguous words be- 
4 fore poſterity, as an apple of contention.” 
This advice he inculcates in a ſecond letter, pro- 
poſing, that nothing might be left under ge- 
a neral terms, but expreſſed. with all the perſpi- - 
* cuity; and diſtinctneſs imaginable.”” Some, it 
ſeems, thought it might be more n to 
peace, to ſuffer ſome difficult and controverted 
points to paſs under dubious expreſſions, or in 
the very words of ſcripture, without any parti- 
cular deciſive ſenſe or explanation impoſed upon 
them. This Melancthon was againſt, ſaying, 
that for his part, he loved not labyrinths 7 and 
e that therefore, all his ſtudy was, that wharſ6- 
« ever matters he undertook to treat of, they 
„ might appear plain and unfolded. That this 
« was, indeed, the practice of the council of 
“ Trent, which, therefore, made ſuch crafty de- 
& crees, that they might defend their errors by 
things ambiguouſly ſpoken. But that this ſo- 
c phiſtry ought to be far from the church. That 
& there is no abſurdity in truth rightly propound- 
«ed: and that this goodneſs and perſpicuity of 


< things is greatly inviting, whereſoever there be 
"0 good minds“. ES 


iT > 


© Serype'; Memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 407, 408. 
K 3 Undoubt- 
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Undoubtedly Melanct bon was highly to be 

ade 2 his openneſs and ſincerity. But 
aſſuredly the method propoſed by him, was not 
the way to compoſe differences of opinions, or to 


bring diſagreeing parties to any temper upon dif- | 
ficult and controvertible points. 


Mr. Strype thinks it probable, that Cranmer 
pad conſulted Melanct hon on this very point, and 
Judges that Cranmer was the certain good man, 
mentioned by Bucer to Peter Martyr, as of opi- 
nion, © that ambiguous forms of ſpeech, which 
might be taken in a larger acceptation, was the 
ff beſt means of ending the great controverſy 
concerning the real preſence, and of reſtoring 
c peace to the church.” Now, whoever had not, 
Cranmer certaiply had a principal hand in fram- 
ing K. Edward's articles; and how likely it was 
that he ſhould compoſe them with any temper, 
in view either of the ſentiments or the ſituation 
of Melancitbon, the foregoing- particulars may 
ſerve to ſhew. 


3. At the very time that Melancthon wrote 
theſe letters to Cranmer, he was in the heat of the 
diſpute he had with /yricus, concerning the con- 
ceſſions he thought ſhould be made to the Em- 
peror, in reference to the ſcheme of pacification 
called the Interim. Theſe conceſſions, however, 
concerned only ſome rites and ceremonies, which 
he thought were void of ſuperſtition and idolatry ; 
put which, in the opinion of Ihricus, ought ta 


be 


| _THE-CONBESS Ak. ” 
|» þe;9ppoſed.ro the death, .. Bury. for matters of 
_ deftrine, Melone bon Was as ſtiff and perempiory 
As 79 bimmſclf. He was che perſon who ma- 
. naged the conferences on the, ſubje of the Jnte- 
rim with the Emperor 's Commiſſoners z and par- 
ticularly wrote the Cænfure upon it; and, indeed, 
from the year 1544 to the end of his life, con- 
ſtantly maintained, that all matters of faith and 
doctrine, and particularly upon the ſacrament, 
F ſhould be clearly. expreſſed, and without any. 9 
F- F er e whatſoever CT e A E-. 


. E 1 — ; : 


1 Bl. Dia.” "MaLaxcraok, Ke (a and } in 7 
text, See likewiſe Ho ofpinian, Hiſt, Sacrament, under the 
year 1548, and downwards, Ludevicus Camerariue, in he 
epiſtle dedicatory, prefixed to his edition of Hubert Langaur : 
letters to bis ¶Camerarius i] father and grandfather, publiſhed 
in 1646, after taking notice that Melandbon opened himſelf 
to Langust on the ſubject of the Eucbariſ with the moſt un- 
reſerved ſincerity, adds this remarkable paſſage, with reſpect, 
as it ſhould ſeem, to ſome ſuſpicions that had 
concealed or diſſembled his ſentiments on chat article. Ne- 
que enim obſcurum, et à Cl. Peucero aliiſque accurat# demonſtra- 
tum eft ſeriptis publicis, que in eucharifticd illi comtrover fads pot 
accuratiorem cum Oecolampadio di/quifitionem Philippi Me- 
lancthonis] Fuerit Jententia, quam uſque ad pium aum obitum 
conflanter retinuit ; quamvis cam non omnibus promiſcus daf pidu: 
certo uo conſilio uſus) apernerit. Cam contentiofis vero Theologis 
de illo arguments rixari publice nunquam woluit, Semper enim 
it ad doctorum et piorum virorum colloquia, aut ad com- 

nume ſynodes, in quibus non daretur locus Jophiflicis altercationi- 
ut. Synods of Proteſtant Divines were then, we will ſap- 
poſe, in the fimplicity of their childhood. In 1549 Languer 
went to live with Melan&4hoy, whoſe fituation, from the death 
of Luther, in 1546, to the hour of his own death, was, with 


K 4 T7 4- Biſhop h 
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e nt. SonrTss iwb 1 
N . Biſhop Burnet would haye dope well, to have 
| ſpecified what thoſe points were, upon which theſe 
articles were compoſed with ſo great temper. 
Nothing of chis appears upon the face of the 
articles themſelves. As the Biſhop has ſtated 
| the caſe, it would be moſt natural to look for this 
| _ remper, where the doctrine of the real preſence is 
| | ſet forth. But, in this point, K. Edward's arti- 
| ele was fo rigid, that the'reviewers of our ſyſtem 
"under Queen Elizabeth thought it proper to mol- 
lify it, by leaving out a long paffage, where the | 
deciſion of this matter was thought too perem- 
ptory, at leaſt for her Majeſty's political pur- 
| poſes. And Hoſpinian has quoted this very article, 
to ſhew, that it was in perfect agreement with 
Melancthon 't doctrine on the ſame ſubject. Nor 
indeed can it be proved by any circumſtance in 
thoſe articles, that the compilers of them did not 
clearly and deciſively expreſs themſelves, upon 
every ſubject they meddled with, in the apteſt 
and preciſelt terms the language of thoſe times 


. afforded. 
And Whig I take my babe of Biſhop Burnet's 
Introduction; leaving the reader to reflect upon 


reſpect to his eſtimation in the reformed churches, moſt cri- 
_ tical ; ſo that his occaſional caution, in not entering into 
public diſputation with contentious divines, and his profeſ- 
ſing. a deference for the jydgement of other pious and learned 
men, were marks of his wiſdom, as well as of his unaffected 
modeſty, and gave him the authority and influence with the 
Proteſtants in genera! which he ſo juſtly merited. 1 
2 0 tne 


* 
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de diſagreeable ſituation, in which a man of this 
worthy Biſhop's learning and diſpoſition muſt be 
placed, When it is required. of him to maintain, 
What, in bis on private judgement, he is con- 
ſcious cannot be maintained, without ſuch chitane 
and ſubterfuge, as it muſt he moſt grievous. to an 
ingenuous mind to employ. 1 ſhall now progeed 
to ſhew the ill effects of ſuck miſtaken 2722 
in + ſorne "m more rem influgces,”- 
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Ae ee embaraſſed and Adee Cafiitry 
hg thoſe Divines, woo do not-approve , ur differ 

Nom, Biſhop Buxwer's"\Merhed of juſtifying 
"ON 10 the Axkix Articles "of "the 
Church 4 rar) PER 661193 W320 f Eee 


1 SY. 3 5 | | (37 


ISHOP Burnet was Novera 3 => that 
part of the clergy who {tile themſelves or- 
thodox. He was apt to ſpeak his mind freely 
concerning ſuch men and ſuch things in the 

church, as he thought wanted reformation. His 

Paſtoral Care, wherein he cenſured the manners, 
as well as the ſpirit and qualifications of his con- 
temporary churchmen with little reſerve, and 
Jaid down rules which very few were inclined to 
follow, created a ſort of offence which was never 
to be forgiven. And ſuch was their reſentment, 
that they diſdained to be obliged, to him, even 
for his friendly endeavours to ſave their credit, by 
pointing out the only method of ſubſcribing the 
articles, which would not expoſe a large majority 
of them to the reproach of prevarication. 

Accordingly, ſome ſhort time after his Lord- 
ſhip's Expo/ition was made public, the Lower 

Houſe of Convocation fell upon it with the ut- 
moſt fury, as a performance full of ſcandal to the 
church, and danger to religion. But, being hap» - 
pily reſtrained from proceeding to extremities in 

| | their 
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their corporate capacity, the charge was delivered 
over to a ſingle hand, who, as they had good 
reaſon to believe; would malle the moſt of it Vun 
the public, and who, in the name of his brethren, 
purſued the Expoſition with ſufficient ſpleen, in 
a book intituled, 4 Prefatory Diſcoumſe to an Ex- 
amination of a late Book, intituled, An Expoſitionof 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of En gland, 
by Gilbert Biſhop of Satum, inne e oy 
his writer's deſign being to ſbew, that ah 
thirty-nine Articles were framed to prevent diver- 
ſities of opinions, and, at the ſame time, to prove 
the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of ſuch a meaſure, 
it became neceſſary for him to appeal to the mat- 


ter of fact, which he very andzbntediy docs "mie 
following words: 


6“ To the honour of the — * ore our ar- 
* ticles, it muſt be acknowledged, that for the 
- « ſevenſcore years laſt paſt LI. e, from 1562 o 
41502 ſince the publication of them, they have 
_ * prevented diverſity of opinion in the church, 
© to that degree, that LIT IE or xo diſpute hath 
* hitherto been, about the different ſenſes the 
« words may, in common and unforced e, 
46 tion, be made to bear >.” 

Here we have a ſhort, but at the ſame time a 
full and effeftual, defence of thoſe who compiled 
the Articles, and of the church for enjoining ſub- 
| ſcription to, them, as well as a proof of a * 

© Generally aſcribed to Dr. Bina. 
Þ Prefatory Diſcourſe, p. 12. 


leſs 
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Mf and ſuperfiuous pains taken by Bilhop Burart | 


$9,xeconcile men of different principles and cpi 
niqhs, by a peaceable and conſcientious aoguiel- 
gence in literal. and grammatical ſenſes. It is, 
zodged, the only way in which ſuch ſyſtems; con- 
ſddered 38 tefts of faith and. doctrine, can be de- 
fended.. For, if diver/ities apinions and dif- 
guter have not in fact been prevented by them, 
it is much to be ſuſpected, that thoſe forms may 
have been acceſfary to ſome diſputes and divi- 
-fions, which en, exiſt before ſuch forms were 
eſtabliſhede. 0 


When a candid and charitable len who 


has made any inquiry into the true ſtate of the 
"caſe, meets with affertions, which, like this bid 


defiance to all hiſtory, coming from the pen of a 


2 


"grave writer, who does not appear to have been 


1 <«Ttis the miſery of Chriſtendom, that we ſhould build 
4 100 much upon articles of doctrine, upon opinions, tenets, 
und ſyſtems ; z and they muſt be ſubſcribed to, ſworn to, 


© and believed; which cauſeth almoſt all the divifion of the 


Shriſtian — We are ſo earneſt in aſſerting the or- 


JW 


„ thadoxy of our own eſpouſed doctrines, that we moſt la- 


** mentably fall out, break Peace, loſe charity, and wretch= 
4. edly neglect the weightier matters, judgement, mercy, 
s and faith, and the practice of ſincere truth and righteouſ- 
*« neſs Srrype's Sermon at Hackney, September 21, 1707, 
p. 12. Beſides what this venerable man had ſeen with his own 
EYES, his particular ſtudies had opened to him a melancholy 

view of the woeful effects of theſe ſyſtematical teſts, from the 
very time of their commencement in Proteſtant churches, 

which he, as a true friend to his own church, has communi- 
cated for her uſe, but hitherto to very little purpoſe, 


* 


Out 


TE Ssbätsbn tn! _ 
ddt of is fenſes, be would be willing t to under⸗ 
ſtand him with any favourable allowance, rather 
chan ſuſpect him of advancing A vine untruvh, 
for the kurse ſerving  preſiuc rat. 5 805 
And, therefore; when my aſtotriſhinhe- (o 
Gomes by the ſudden recollection of many things 
-I had read in the authors referredito-in the mar» 
gin () had a little ſubſided, I began to caſt about 
how this writer's aſſertion might be 2 con- 
ſiſtent with, the real truth of the caſe 

The delt expedient for this purpoſe, na 
curred to me, was, that this avoidance of di- 
verſity muſt be underſtood of a ſimple ſilence 
and acquieſcence on either ſide, in ſome co mmon 
and wy conſtrudtion, Which, as he uy ex- 
preſſed it, the words of the article might be made 
to bear. But, beſides that I could ſee no Ater- 
ence between this plan of peace and Biſhop Bur- 
net's literal and Bae ſenſes, 1 found it 
afterwards to be this author's aim to prove, . that 
none of the articles had, or was ever underſtood 
to have, a double medning. Nor, indeed, admitting 
fuch double meaning, could the articles be fufd 
to hive e erſity of opinions, * att 
"IN © Rae? Flt to his Expoſition. e, Chr 
Hiſtory. — Helis Quinquarticular Hiftory.- —Hickman's 
Anſwer Pn“ Anti armimaniſm. Hr. Nauru Letters 
to Archbiſhop Ver, apud Parr”; Liſe.— Hop Barlow/sRe- 
mains.——Egdward:'s Veritas Redux. Biſliop 2 s 


Pieces. Montagu and Carlton '« Coutroverly, , and ap hun- 


* 
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After many fruitleſs trials, methought I dif- 
ned the healing quibble lurking under the 
words in the church : the author, I ſuppoſe, being 
of opinion, that whoever diſputed the ſingle or- 
thodox ſenſe of an article, was really not in, but 
out F the church, in conſequence of the 1p/0-fatto- 
excommunication mentioned in the th of our 
canons; which would leave none i# the churth, 
bur ſuch as were all of a mind. N e + 


And indeed I very much incline ſtill to adhere 
to this ſolution of the difficulty, the rather, as 
there'is no other way of ſecuring rhe veracity of 
another orthodox brother, arid reſpectable con · 


deer of our own, the late reverend Mr. 
John White, B. D. who hath laboured with great 
1 and earneſtneſs in the ſame occupation of 
defending ſubſcriptions; and to this ſevenſcore 


years of peace and reſt, hath, without the lealt 
heſnation, added forty ſeven. more. 


"The caſe with, Mr. White was this: Dr. Sa- 
_rauel. Chandler, at the end of his pamphlet inti- 
wied, The Caſe of Subſcription, ; &c. calmly and 
rtially reviewed, publiſhed 1748, had printed 
the ſpeech of the famous Mr. Turretine, f poken 
0 the Leſſer Council of Geneva, June 29, 1706, 
touching ſubſeription to the Formula Conſenſus.: 
the. effe& of which oration was, that all ſubſcrip- 
Bons to human formularies were thenceforward 
aboliſhed by public authority; a promiſe only 
Wein required inſtead thereof, that the perſon 
| 60 
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| Ge Wikiried to the funftion either of 'miniſter- 
or profeſſor, would trach nothing, either in the 


church br academy, contrary; to the fail Conſenſus, 
or the Confeſſion of the Gallican church, for the | 


ſake df peace. eee, e e unn 


e 1b 502 cM xt 53 1381} 75 * (N19. 1 10 f 7 55 


N rere Fay * le, to the 
. c. oce the late 
2 account is given 'of this . ge of ſub- 
pin ron different from this of Dr! Chandler; "bat not lefg 
Ronourahle to the magiſtrates, of Genewin, to the following ef- 
ſect: Aa che year 1706, 4 Divine of Meſehutel, Mr. Jacques 
« Vial de Beaumont, , 4 very worthy. Miniſter of the Goſpel, be- 
« ing called to Geneva to exerciſe his miniſtry there, was re- 


«c 


F uired to ſubſcribe that numerous ſet of articles {rhe Con- 
« Reg., Mr. Beaumont, inflead of Tubſcriving ws required, 
| © wrote ts the following purpoſe: Thee 1 oft ts, ay far as 
« they agr ze with the boly "feriptures, which I believe to be the 
40 7 God © T will ahways teach what God foa'l nach me 
Wien thence ; and will Wo, knowingly, maintain or teach 
any thing contrary thertunto.” After ſome debates and pp- | 
rs peals from one aſſembly to another, a form was agreed upo 
« much to the ſame purpoſe. as that of Mr. Beaumont. To whic 
4 1 added indeed an exbertation not to teach any thing con- 
«tray to the deciſions of the Syogd of Per, the forty Arti- 
| « cles, of the French De. or the Catechiſm of. Genewa, 
« for zbe lake of keeping. peace and union.in the church,” 
pag· 77, The material rence between this aecoukt of the 
abglition of ſubſeriptions at Geneva, and that of Dr. Chandler, 
is, chat what the latter fays: was a promife required of the can- 
dilate, the other makes to be only an exhortation from the 
miniſtry. A difference indeed far from inconfiderable : and, 
as I remember, Dr. Chandler 'was reminded, in a printed let- 
ter addrefſed to him about that time, That, white this 
«promiſe was infiſted-upon, he [Chandler] had no great room 
* A of the church of Ge- 
Ne failed 
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failed not to recommend, as. a, very proper . 
for the church of England to d P! 


voked the abovementioned, Mr. id mur d mac” 


the following, reply: ick 4 Sede 
4 Becauſe they [the Divines of Geneva] t 
ce moſt of them, had ſwerved from the doctrines 
<Wwhith they were called to ent Ack fubgende 
«to, and Were therefore unealy t off thei . | 


+854 ** "g a. 
29 ſcriptions were removed, are WE to 


« upon to remove ours? artet ye fac ; 
r #rouble and dvvifion along ſt O's, 25 


Emo, 
E. 2 N and fubſerit ed tot tot? cha _ 4 viſh 


= neva, fuck a promiſe, iniforo emfrienties e . | 


ie tle leſs than a formal ſubſcription,” 
not affect a fim ple exhortation, againſt which a; teac by. 
ſhould think differently from his exhorters, wy, TH 


have an unanſwerable remonſlrance from. Ads iv. 19. 1 
reſpect to the matter of fact, it is difficult, if not im pottible, ' 
to decide whether Dr. Chandler or Mr. Toi 's cortelpgadeny 
were better informed. The latter, indeed, "zcKnowledp 

the had not received an exad account Row the matter Wa 
tranſacted at Geneva, Dr. Chandler, as coming 10 Tong 

him, ſhould know more of the matter; and that df ee 
probability on the fide of the ui. But theft cat ug) öde 
imagine, that Mr. Beust, Who Undertakes to reath uW)r 
Ged ſhould teach him fromi the ſcripturti, would bind him ſelf bf! 
a p#o#iſe, which might very polibly bblige him to 2 77 
what God ſhould teach him ? Perhaps there my be n myſtery.” 
in this, which our Diſſenters chufe not to Reveal. 

ligious ſocieties have their dipl. Laid tad 


1434 ;+: by '* 


A Letter to the reverend Dy. n occafioned 


by his late Diſzourſe, vue r 1 Cree 
page 7h. 


no web: 4 
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This i is an home puſh indeed, and * only 
the ſingle circumſtance of 1xurRH, to intitle it to 
the honour, of deciding all future controverſy 


concerning ee in the church of R 
land. 


But in W carneſt ; 1 Mr. White be 
ignorant of the trouble which Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Whiſton met with, for their deviations from the 
ſenſe of the eighth, and ſome others of our arti- 
cles? Had he never heard of the controverſy 
concerning Arian ſubſcription? Could 4e,” could 
any man, who has read a twentieth part of our 
controverſies ſince the commencement of the 
current century, be ignorant, that this 28 
of going againſt their ſubſcriptions, has 
in the teeth of our moſt eminent. writers, 1 
that too in the moſt- opting terms ? 


obi? » 

1% The anchriflian art of conſefling the faich-without be- 

« lieving it; an art which, I am ſorry to lay, has of late 
* been brought to its utmoſt perfection. Archdeacon 
Brydges's Charge, 1721, p- 9. See likewiſe a book ihtituled 
Ophiomaches, vol, ĩi. from p. 292, to 300. where grrat ſtee- 
doms of this kind are taken with ſome of the greateſt, paryes' 
then in our country. The late controverſies occaſioned\.by-” 
Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry; Free and candid Difquifutont\, © 
Eſſay on Spirit, &c. furniſh more inſtances ſtill, Nor hat 
Mr. Mbite himſelf with-held his mite from this collection 
« It is commonly ſuppoſed,” ſays he, “ that the Creeds and 
« Articles of the church of Fng/and are ſubſcribed only. by 
the clergy of the church of Zag/and.. But be . 4 
« all the people of Great Britain, that there is not in 
6 — one diſſenting miniſter, who has complied wi 


— And 


- 


— 
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- And is there, all this while, no fru or H 


| 
| among us, upon the _ un nt EAR 
j a - ſubſcribed to? 0.5 85 igt 15 18 ledig 


- Why, no. The wool "Ws 1 0 in the 
above. cited paſſage, relate to no body but the 
| orthodox, who have all along been unati mous in 
5 . . their opinions: while they w have, en 
theſe troubles and divifions, aud "raiſed t 
doubts concerning points of doctrine in the 1 
ticles, are not allowed to belong to this 1575 
number, although they continue 10 mini rin 
the church of England, and ſome of them, ber. 


kala 


That this is Mr. White's menning (Whatever 
that of che Conyocation-man might he) is pretty 


h clear from the tenor of his expoſtulation with His 
k -difſentiog adverſary: Did the church, fays he, 
. een its own members, at anꝝ time? Were 


vou or your fathers ever perſecuted; while they 
continued in the church? And were they driven 


de gut of it by thoſe perſecutions?” The.pertinence 
of which. queſtions plainly conſiſts in this, that, 
according to Mr. White's notions, all theſe old 


-** the terms of the Toleration, but has ſolemnly ſubſcribed 
= the Articles, bating three or four,—and has alſo ſubſcribed 
* the three Creeds (yes, the Athanafian, as well as the other) 
i bat they ought thoroughly to be received and believed, &c.“ 

Good natured ſoul! But, happily for the Difſenters, the 
evil powers (and not the church) being appointed to take 
| fuch ſubſcription, are not ſo immediately interefted in the 
g oy of Orthodoxy. White's Appendix to his third Letter, 
Nr perſecuted 


f 


TUDCONFESSIONALL. 16t 
Puritans ceaſed to he members of the 
(church Abe ds med they offehded againſt eano- 
nical conformity, in virtue of the 49% facto ex- 
2comipunigation, Whatever external marks of 
eee iy might otherwiſe bear 
about them. Ne 2 


"Pix the eee ef this Syſtem of Mr. 
ite's 1 is, that it would contract the conditions 
ck, chürch-memperſhip into a leſs "compaſs than 
"38 cquyenient for the orthodox thenifelves, RO 
"he b y no means been uniform in their opinions 
contenj ng the ſenſe ol of particular Articles. 


Tr T2 45 ttt 


9 4 


II 


ade There ia wos any ſort of agreement,” fays A 


- ſenſible writer „ in the notions of thoſe to timi- 


nent defenders of the Trinity; Dr. Waterland 
and Dre ef and yer both of them plead 

e very ſtrenuduſly for ſubſeription to the Afticles 
jm the ſeuſt of the church; and both contend, 

u chat their reſpective notions are exactly what 
the church, and what the holy ſeriptures teach. 
Both of them have the reputation of being or- 
* thodox. Beth of them are afraid of colluſion, 


_ © difingenuity,. fraud, and evaſive arts in thoſe 


«© who differ from each of them.—And' yet, "If * 
© the meaning of the articles be in ſuch a ſenſe 


ona meaning, that they can be ſubſcribed honeſtly 


only by ſuch as agree in that one meaning, all, 
tc or all but one, of thofe great men, Biſhop Bull, 
Doctors Wallis, South, Sherlock, Bennet, &c. 
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«yg uſt hate been guilty | of f theſe, como 


os 4, e dn 
1 8051 100 Vid 
. e theſe Doktors chen 135 contrive plans 


of ſubſcription to- the Articles upon. a larger 
tom, ſuch at leaſt as might ſerve' their FE The 


But, as they were all irreproachably orthodox, ir 


was an indiſpenſable part of their ſcheme to cram 


and confine the heretics, in the ſame degree that 
they made room for themſelves ; a circumſtance 


which reduced them to ſuch quibbles, and diſtin- 


ctions, as haye rendered their meaning extremely 
obſcure and diſputable. 


. =p 
Let us take two or three of the welt {ſtaunch 


© Theſe Articles,” ſays. the Doctor, eld 
te not be deſigned to oblige all perſons who are 


to ſubſcribe them, that they, ſhould. agree in 


every point of theology which is controverted 
among divines !. 


125 
1415 T8 


Probably not; becauſe many 8 of theolo- 
gy have been controverted among divines, which 


are not mentioned in the thirty-nine Articles. 
But, with reſpect to 1 point of theology pro- 


poſed in theſe Articles, 1 PREY a n 
YE was deſigned. 


1151 FB 


:14-d/ Caſe of Subſcription to the ial Anides "RY 
Very occaſioned by Dr. Waterland's Caſe of Arian Sub- 
_ ſcription, p. 4+ 1 51 Mi 

i Py on the Articles, &c. p. 3. col, 1. 


cc No,” 


3 


and orthodox among them in their order,” begin- 
ning with that celebrated champion "of our 
church the learned Dr. William Nicholls. 


[ 


* CONFESSION Ale 16; 
” No,” lays the Doctor, te becauſe the thing 
Ae But what then? The impoſſi- 
bility of the ching! is no proof that the compilers 
of" ou r Articles did not 2 efien it. How did the 
Hoco Know, or theſe fathers of "our church 
might il think” the thing very poſſible? Or how 
thall = we "know whar they did or did nat defign, 
ut by their words and declarations? The com- 
Pilers chemſelves tell us, chat the deſign of the 
Articles was to avoid diverſities of opinions. Dr. | 
M. cholls comes 150 years after them, and affirms 
this could not be the deſign of them, Which 


of them is the credible evidence F 4 


The Dodor i is of opinion, that ſome of theſe 

& Articles, were purpoſely drawn up in general 

« terms,. CL. e. in terms admitting ſeveral ſenſes] 

| | becauſe they who compiled and beſt ſubſcribed 
** them, were of different opinions.“ 


'' © Some of theſe Articles. We at Ri 
' zohich of them? and how the Articles which were 
purpoſely ſo drawn up, may be diſtinguiſhed 

from thoſe which were not? For the different 
' ſentiments of thoſe who compiled and firſt ſub- 
ſcribed theſe Articles, if it prove any thing relative 
to the deſign of the Articles, will prove, that na 

leſs than the whole ſer were purpoſely drawn up 

in general terms, at leaſt if the Doctor has given 
: us a true account of the men, to whoſe ſentiments 
6 they were to be | accommodated. - Some of 
* them,” ſays he, © learned their divinity from 


| 1 (che 


766 et cte tion 


T1 1+ Þ 
the fathers,: : without any relate bad 83 
* docrines of modern Diyines; - Some went up 
te on the foot of Lathes: and Man de 
« trine. Others were perfecliy wedded C- 
75 vin divinity; and, perhaps, not a little tc bis 
« form of church- diſcipline. Sötne were for w 
60 "real, though undeterminable;þreſente in the Ev" 
*:chariſt ;{ whilſt others thought Chriſt Pody 
4 Wag only, there by figure and'repreſearation! 
After which he goes on to aſk, „Can Ang ö 
«ſay that theſe ſeveral Prin. daten very” 
* of opinions: 1 33M8 ecolodet 
\ Rather, can any one ſay, that all theſe brit 
perſons were agreed upon any one point, Ueivered” 
in any one Article of the whole thirtyUiine? And 
8 none of them would agree to pr ms, td 
pion; the probability is, that At and ef of 
the” Articles were purpoſely draum up in general! 
terms, as nothing leſs would make rum för the 
heterogeneous opinions of ſuch a number of men, 
educated in ſo many different ſyſtem. Sts! 
Zut mark how plain a tale Will paths 
ſpecious hypotheſis, The articles were eompiled” 
by Cranmer, and at the moſt with the help of ens 
or two of his particular friends. And theſe, 
gut of all doubt, were all of a mind. They 
were chen laid before the council, and by them 
approved, and ratified by the King. They were, 
finally. introduced into the convocation, not to 
oeeive any fnodical authority there, but to be 


agreed 


* 
18 


- 
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a 10 hy fabſcriprian,., And lex-men's. pri- 
vate opinions be What they would, when they 
wert given to underſtand that court - favour and 
church: preferment would depend upon their com- 
plipncee (We —— in part, from what hap- 
nor/bo the mejor £7 which yet might poſſibly 
be the caſe, as by no means appears chat the 
firſt, Goes won all, or moſt of them, mem- 
bers of the convocation F. Dr. .Nicholls/ſuffered 
himſelf to be impoſed upon in this matter, by the 
fabulous account of Peter Heylin, à man loſt to 
all ſenſe of truth and modeſty, whenever the in- 
tereſts or claims of the church came in queſtion l. 1. 

Well, but if the compilers made the matter ſo 
| Jed to men of all ſorts of opinions, ſubſcription, 
would not give the church ſufficient hold of thoſe 
who, are put to this teſt. This the Doctor fore - 
ſaw, and therefore puts in his cautions in time. i: 

Men muſt not indulge fanciful - glaſſes, or 
« wire-draw — . in the yen; to regen. 
able. 

But if ee is en the Dogor harh 
repreſented. it to be, I do not ſee how this is to 
be helped. Would not every Caluiniſt among the; 

+ Seeithe:proofs of this collected together, in An hifericat 
and critical Iſey on the Thirty-nine Articles,” &c. printed for, 
Franchlyn, 1724. Introduction, p. 2. „]) 

1. Our firſt reformers, out of Peter Holi nngry and, 


to bur church and truth, ſeandalow) writings; are? 24 


6 eee 9 e 
re 1d 150, £-3\ 
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firſt ſubſcribers, think the ſenſe of the Arminian, 


| or (as they then were called) che Freewiller, an 


unreaſemable ſenſul And if the article expreſſed 
the ſenſ of the Calviniſt naturally and plainiy, 
would he not call the different ſenſe put vpon ĩt ̃ 
by the other party a: Fanciful-gloſs 2 | The com- 
pilers, it is plain, have left us no criterion, in this 
matter. And if the articles were left ſo open 2 
| indeterminate as the Doctor's ſcheme ſupp 
no man can pretend to ſay what /en/es are * 
| fable; unleſs the Doctor would have faid that 
all ſenſes but his own, are uttreaſonable, and then 
there is an end of all latitude. 8 
e thinks the force of King Fames's Declara - 
© tion did not, nor was deſigned to extend further 
e than his own time — and that, perhaps, Biſhop 
Hurnet might extend the rule of ſabſcribing (in 
aun literal grammatical ſenſe), he dew Wow i 15 
en 
Biſhop Burnet might be to Sethe fox 8 
a rule of acting from a reſcript of no authority; 
but undoubtedly, if the articles were purpoſely 
drawn up in general terms, that is, ſo as to ad- 
mit of a conſcientious ſubſcription by the men of | 
all thoſe different opinions the Doctor has men- 
- tioned, the rule itſelf cannot poſſibly be extend 
ed too far. Obſerve, however, that * 
net knew of no authority or foundation for t 
rule, but the King's Declaration. This bur 


tor, indeed, hath reprobated; but, however, we 
have no reaſon to complain of his abridging our 


liberty, : as will appear by the following inſtance. 
Biſhop 


THE CONFESSIONAL, 7 
Binöp Bun had obſerved; chat, 3 according do 
che form df ſubſeription Ef” in the 36th. 

"exon; namely, „I fubſcribe willingly, and ex pt 
of gte party ſabſcribing declared his ownopini- 
n, org in Dr. Benner's language, declared thay 
he believed the articles to be true in ſome ſenſe.” 


Bat,“ fays Dr. Nicholls, & th&*1 1 al- 
"# C iber different from his Lordfhip's s judge- 
ph ment i in this matter, I am not fo well fati ed 
Gi. with th the reaſon be grounds it upon. 1 For ex 
8 97 fino, i in chat place, does not vignify according 
« 60 my opinion, or, as 1, firmly believe, but readily 
< and heartily. For this form of ſubſcription is 
| of not a, form of ſubſcription to the thirty-nine 
Farticles, but to the bree articles contained in 
that canon, which are not ſo much arricles of 
1 « opinion, às of conſent ; and the\ ſubſcription to 
c them declares, not what the Wa believes, 
ee but what he conſents to.” 


Nicely diſtinguiſhed indeed! fo, Laie to 
this caſuiſtry, a man may, by his ſubſcription, 
conſent to what he does not believe. For this being 
the only form of ſubſcribing the articles now in 
uſe, and the verbal declaration profeſſing no 
more than aſſent and conſent to the articles, we 
are no more bound, by our ſubſcription, to be- 
lie ve the thirty · nine articles tobe true, than if they 
. were ſo many propoſitions taken out of the Koran. 


And yet, immediately afterwards, Dr. Nicho!!s 
ſays, © The ſubſcriber ought to aſſent to cagh ar- 


cc +y icle, 
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* tſcla, aalen in the literal and, grammatical. 
« ſenſe.” But why. ght he? or what balipeſs; 
has he with.the /en/e, of the. articles, pho. way: 
eine fuck gn aflent and. Kale eren as does 
not imply belief: —“e 
But it is quite Cs a e gentle- 
men, every one in his own way. Biſhop Burnet 
had ſaid, that men might conſcientiouſly ſub- 
ſeribe to any literal or grammatical ſenſe, the 
words of any article would fairly bear but he 


had not faid what was meant by literal and grams" 


matical ſenſes. b 2 1 a(t 


This fell to the ſhare of Dr. Nicholls, by whom, 


we are informed from Grotiuſs, that the g 5 


cc matical ſenſe is twofold, ſenſus 2 ab | 


« origine, and ſenſiu grammaticalis fopularis, the 
« latter of which only is to be allowed in the 


on interpretation of any law, or writing; for, 5 


& continues the Doctor, to take words in their 


1 firft original ſignification, which by length of 


« time they have much varied from, may carry 


ee them off to a ſenſe very different front what 
« they were firſt intended; therefore the exprel- | 
« ſions muſt be taken in the plain common ſenſe 
« they are generally uſed in, or were uſed 1 in 4 ; 


te at the time of making ſuch law or writin vg.” 


The former part of this obſervation. we. rea · a. 


dily allow. If the framers of a law, or a writ- 


ing, make uſe of words in a ſenſe different from 
the original grammatical ſenſe of ſuch words, it 


muſt 


# 


* 
II r 1 


A bed ll > 
alt" bei filed: cher it is betonte fuck Pet 8 
8 in popular aſe, to a ſenſe diſſer · 
e eee In vhuch caſe, the 
writing, is to be adopted. But it will not theres - 
fore follow, ihat ſuch words or eupreſſions are . 
to be talen in the ſenſe they ans now-generally: = 
uſed: in Becauſe the popular grammatical ſenſe 4 
in which the words bank SN HRAU N ws: 1 
xo w-. may not be the ſame popular grammatical 
ſenſe, in which thoſe: words were uſed when: 
the law or writing was made. In all ſuch caſes; 
we muſt recur to the ſenſe of the author or the 
* lſe the. law or the writing cannot 
1; and the , modern ſenſe: of words 
ta Hl cales, carry us as far beſide the-in- 
bor or the Wan as the ori. 
7 would Or 2 N ad: nn ob 

For example; whatever theuetigim projumatia: 
cal ſenſe. of the word conſent might have been, it . 
is certaj) that, the compilers of our articles meant 
by it, a, conſent of belief, or a perfect agreement of 
opinions: and when ſubſcribers were afterwards 
required to to zive their conſent to the articles, there 
can be no doubt but ſuch a conſent was intend- 
ed as is ſpecified in the title, namely, ſuch a 
conſent as was neceſſary for the GRE diverſe 
ties of ' opinions. 

Dr. 'Nebotts, on: che Ae nd finds, that 
conſent may now a "conſent or ac 
only with which * and-belief ods little to 

* 


I: 
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ad? and Fro 118 922 e 9 75 tends, 


But wich che worſt lück in tlie 95 or 12 
thing, with reſpect to which this ehen 1s to 
eftabliſhed, happens to be TRUE RELIGION aud 
we may be pretty confident that the "ities 
never intended that a conſent invtrue religion, which 
did not imply belief and con viction, ſhould be 
accepted as ſufficient to anſwer the end of ſub⸗ 
{cribing the articles. EE 
By the Doctor's A en examinatical 
| ſenſes into original and popular, and farming his 
rule of interpretation upon that diſtinction, one 
would think that the grammatical ſenſe of words, 
in any law or writing, could be but ne. And yet 
he agrees with the Biſhop of Sarum, © that /eve- 
« ral grammatical ſenſes may ſometimes very 
« fairly be put upon expreſſions in the articles.” 
But if you may put both the original and popular 
ſenſe upon the ſame words, of what uſe is the 
diſtinction? or what ſenſe is there in 1 rule of 
rene 04s: 


If, indeed, as the Doctor e che com- 


pilers purpoſely drew up ſome of the articles in 
general terms, they undoubtedly left room to put 


ſeveral grammatical ſenſes upon the ſame words; 
but then, how ſhall we know, which of theſe is 
the Popular grammatical ſenſe, in which'only the 
law (or, in this an the article) is to bei inter- 

e a | 

To ſolve this difficulty, che amd Doctor in- 
forms us, that *a LAW is to be interpreted ac- 
ul 3 „ cordiog 


ERIE. 1 


I 
& cording 80 the mir mind of f the legiſla Wh | 
it the 1 of. the Articles have expreſſed 
165 themſelyes obſcurely i in any place, 280 is t 
b be explained, by what we find to 
their avowed opinion, or by ſome 22 place 
« of their writings, or authentic books; where 
C « * they have expreſſed themſelves Chatly.”. 4505 


But here it is evidently ſuppoled, that the 0 ob | 
ſcutity in che article does not ariſe from the ge- 
neral terms in which it is purpo/ely-worded, but 
from ſome accidental i inaccuracy of the compilers, 
whoſe avowed opinions, in their authentic books, 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to be uniform, and con- 
fiſtent with each other. Otherwiſe, nothing. can 
'be” mofe perplexing to the party who, Wants Þ 


have the difficulty cleared up, chan the expedic 
Here recommended. 15 wn 
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For example ES ta the Dodtory ſome 
"7 the articles are drawn up in general terms, 
on purpoſe to receive the different ſenſes which 

: the compilers, who were of different opinions, 
might think fir reſpectiyely to put upon them. 
Hence ariſes an obſcurity of expreſſion, which the 
5 ſubſcriber to ſuch Articles wants to have cleared 
up. He conſults the authentic books of a Lu- 
| theran compiler, and there he finds the obſcurity 
cleared up, according to the ſyſtem that compiler 
had eſpouſed. But the Calviniſt compiler hath 
likewiſe written authentic books, of equal au- 
K Horly with thoſe of the Lutheran, and he un- 


7 folds 
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folds the myſtery: in ſenſe juſt coptraty; to chat 
gien by the Lutheran. What ſhall the ſerupu 
ous and diſtrafted ſubſcriber do in 5 caſe? 


or what AA of elucidation ſhall he 7 up: 


on next? Lab . enn e e lch 
But, jndged, what the good Nocte means i 
only this, chat, if you will alloy. him to point 
out the avowed opinions of che compilers, and 
to direct you to the authentic books you are t. 
conſult, he will lead you out of all obſcurity, to 
a clear, conſiſtent ſenſe of an article, even though | 
it ſhould be drawn up in terms fufficiently g ene- 
ral, to m N cal 
ſeriſes; | e x 


This is plain from the inſtance he brings 0 l. 
Juſtrate his general doctrine above recited; which 
is too curious to be paſſed by. It is taken from 
the twenty-third Article, which ſays, That wwe 
ought to judge thoſe lawfully called and ſent, which 
be called and choſen to this work [of he miniſtry] 
by: men who have public authority given them i in the 
congregation, to call and ſend miniſters. 


The plain, and, if you will, the grammatical 
meaning of which words i 1s, that there-is a public 
authority in every Chriſtian church, to appoint 

the particular perſons who are to miniſter in that 

church, excluſive. of all others; and that they, 


aud they ovly, who are ſo appointed, are N 
called and fent. i 


« And 
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And yet fays Dr. Nicholle; c there can de 
« uo doubt mage, but that by public authority the 
« Eompilers 1 meant the authority of Bithops-— 


But, if no doubt can be made of this, what 
| ſhall we ſay of thoſe compilers who perhaps, and 
of thoſe i ſabſcriberswho certainly, were weds 
ded to Calvir's form of church. diſeipline? tr Can 


« any one ſay that they held no opinion diverſe 
4. from this interpretation? of can any one think 
* that they would agree to the palling bi Ar- 
<<! ticle, but that they thought it was conceiyel 
40 in ſuch, general terms, that they might Tub- 
« ſcribe it with a good conſcience, and chen 
® euivocation!“ eee ee 


Theſe are Drc\Nicholle's WL SE 
any one has juſt neee nen 
had w. Anu. * V3 207 


'= This hath been repreſented : as incthitiins with Wine 
hath been ſaid before, concerning the refrained ſeuſt of ilie 
articles, as the author ſeems here to. be 'contending'! againſt 

Dr. Nicholls, for a latitude admiſſive of more ſenſes than ane. 
But every candid and ſenfible reader will eafily perceive that 
rhe apprarince of inconſiſtency ariſes merely from the author's 
-arguing- here againſt Dr. Nicholls, ad 'thominem, upon the 
Doctor's qwn principles. The ſenſe of this article is only, 
- that miniſters may be lawfully called or ent without the'P, 4 
a *authority ; and was directed ſolely aguinſt- the contraty 
trine, and might be ſubſcribed by any Proteſtant! 

whether Epiſcopal or not. © The Papiſts,” ſays old 1 
. Tpeaking of the adverſaries to the truth of this article) « Al- 
* beit they allow the aſſertion, yet take they all minitiers 


2 


r 5 Let 
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| "Len us aſk another queſtion. Have any of the 
Com ilers interpreted this Article as Dr. Nicbells 

has done? No: Cranmer, and his fcllow-compi- 

lets of the Articles, (be they more or fewer) are 

well known to have held a friendly correſpond- 
ence with the great founders and ſupporters of 
other Proteſtant. churches abroad; who had the 
misfortune. (if it is one) to think there might be 
a lawful call to the miniſtry, without a Prelacy. 

It is even notorious, that the opinion of theſe 
foreign Divines was aſked by our Engliſh Re- 
formers, concerning the methods they ſhould take 
in ſettling both matters of doctrine and diſcipline 
in their own church. And can it be ſuppoſed 
that Cranmer meant to ſay, that the miniſters in 
'theſe foreign churches had no /awful calling?. 


Dr. Nicholls himſelf well knew, they neither 
ſaid it, nor meant it. And therefore, inſtead of 
referring us to their avowed opinions, or their 
| authentic books, as his poſition required he ſhould 
do, he appeals to a matter of fact, namely, 
* that neither by the\laws of the church, or by 


« to be avolues, hirelings, laymen, and intruders, who are no 
© ſacrificing prisis, anointed by ſome antichriſtian biſhop, of 
© the Romiſh ſynagogue,” referring to Concil. Trid. Se. 7. 
| Can. 7. As to what he ſays before, of the Auabaptiſtt, Fa- 
miliſis, and Brownifts, as if the article had ſome reſpect to 
them, it is a mere dream of his own. The article is copied 
word for word from the 24th of King Edward's articles of 
1552, when Familiſts and Browniſts were unheard of, and 
when no diſturbance was given, or — from — 
Anabaptifts, 1 in this country. 
60 - 
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the lay of the realm, „ any public authority ie. 
wary foe other than Biſhops, to 5 or 

44 fefſd fiitiſters into the Lord's vineyard: 5 4 
if che compilets conſidered only what Was lawful. 

in hi, refpect by the civil conſtitution and human 
laws of g, or as if the Lord had no vine · ; 
yard but ir in Britain. Mm 


7 * 
BY 7 


But indeed, if we _ back to. the 3 ak = 
compilers, | the fact itſelf is not true. For, even 
ſo late as the 13th « of Eliz..* every. perſon under” 
" the degree c of a biſhop, which did or ſhould pre - 
g tend. to be a prieſt or miniſter of God's holy 
«word and ſacraments, by reaſon of any other 
« form inſtitution, conſecration, or ordering, than 
*« the form ſet forth by Parliament, in the time 
« of the late King of moſt worthy memory, King 
« Edward. VI. or [by any other form, than the 
4 form] now uſed in the reign of our moſt gra- 
« cious ſovereign Lady, — if he took care, be- 
fore the Chriſtmas next enſuing the paſſing this 
Act, to qualify hitnſelf by ſubſcription, &c. as ls 
therein directed, was deemed, by the eccleſiaſtical | 
as well as the civil laws of the realm, to be ſuffl- 
ciently called and ſent, to enjoy a benefice, and 
exerciſe the function of a miniſter of God's word 
and ſacraments, in the church of England itſelf. 
And there is no doubt but that hundreds, both 
in King Edward's and in Queen Eliaabeths reign, 
miniſtered | in the church of England as legal Pa- 
M ſtors, 
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ſtors, ** had no epiſcopal ordination, ; Which 
would never have been ſuffered, if the doctrine 
either of the church or ſtate was what Dr. N- 
cholls r interpretation of this Article pee it 
to have been. 


If indeed you take the fact as Dr. Ni cholls has 


ſtated it, and conſider the grounds and — 
upon which it ſtands, it might perhaps turn ont, 
| that the Article cannot be conſcientiouſly ſub- 
ſcribed by any one, but a downright Era/tian ; ; 
which however I would leave to the determitia- 
tion of the judicious reader, after he has duly and 
| ſerioufly weighed the following honeſt 'remark of 
Biſhop Burnet upon this twenty-third Article: 
They who drew this Article,” ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, had the ſtate of the ſeveral churches be- 
* fore their eyes that had been differently re- 
cc formed; and although they had been leſs forced 
C to go out of the beaten path than any other, yet 
* they knew that all things among themſelves had 
© not gone according to thoſe rules, that ought to 
ebe facred in regular times.” And fo, wanting 
grains of allowance themſelves, it was their buſi- 
nels and their wiſdom to give them to others. 


Turn we another church - champion of 
caſuiſtical me the famous Dr. Bennet, whoſe 
ö doublings and refinements upon the Articles are 
ſo various and intricate, that it would be an end- 
leſs taſk to follow him through them all. A few 
of them may ſerve for a ſample of the ſpirit 
which 


* \ 
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Which poffeſſeth thoſe who undertake to defend 
uma eſtabliſhments at all adventures.” enn. 
"et appears in Dr. Benxer's Ditbetions for ftu- 
dying the thirty-nine "Articles, &c. publiſhed in 
1714, that the ſaid Doctor was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the ſenſe of the church upon them 
all: which he accordingly opens to his young 
ſtudent, ſometimes contrary to the moſt obvious 
and natural import of the words. In one place, 
where he gives àn interpretation of this ſort, he 
adds, This was INFALLIBLY the meaning of 
« the compilers of our Articles, and =_y yy" Bo 
<,underſtood'in this ſenſe.” 
Upon the third Article he ſays, © The cl 
« excludes that ſenſe of the word ne which 
« ſays; that by Hell is meant The Graue; con- 
trary to'Biſhop Burnet, Dr. Nicholls, Dr. en 
and many more. 
Upon the ninth he ſays, The church as not 
„ mean, that original ſin deſerves God's wrath 
“and damnation in infants which die before the 
cc rational faculties exert themſelves ;” and he 
ſays, © That they who believe and ſubſeribe the 
ce Article in this ſenſe, believe and ſubſcribe more 
te than the church teaches ae * 
Nota bene; The Article ſays in expreſs words, 
Original (che title adds, or birth) ſin deſerveth 
“God's wrath and damnation, in every perſon 
born into the world.“ 
| Page'62, upon the ſixth Article. | 
b M2 Upon 
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Upon the eleventh Article he obſerves; ** That 
tour church's- intention and doctrine about f. 
fiſication i faith, are abundantly manifeſt, 
* though they are unhappily worded. Which he 
ar by telling us, that the church expreſ- 

« ſed the real truth in St. Paul's own phraſe, 
0 but in a ſenſe ſomewhat different from what 
« he [the Apoſtle]- did moſt CAN; intend 
thereby =.” | 3514 Sq eite: dr 44:1 4 

Qu. How far may. a man ſafely ſubſeribe this 
Articlss an being agreeable to the word of Gd? 
VU pon the thirteenth Article he ſays, That, 
4 though the church makes uſe of the ſoftetiing 
t comparative words yea rather, and we dbubt 
& not but, yet, the Latin word for rather being 
&« jmmo, the church directly affirms, that works 
« done before the grace of Chriſt have the nature 
« of fin.” 


i Te 


The Doctor inquires, in andther work; to what 
edition of the Articles we are obliged to ſubſcribe, 
by the act of the 13 Eliz. chap. 12"? The 
Doctor determines for the new Engliſh tranſlation, | 
to which Queen Elizabeth's ratification is an- 
nexed, and which, out of all diſpute, has the 


m Perhaps the Apoſtle purpoſely delivered this doftrine in 


fuch expreſſions as would admit of di Ferent interpretations, to ac- 
commodate THE CHURCH with 4 variety to chooſe out of, 


though he did not leave ſack choice to each particular perſon. 
See Dr. Rutherforth's Vindication, &c. p. 12. 


u Eſſay on chirty- nine Articles, chap. xxx | 
Softening 


k. i 
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 faftening comparative words. We are not obliged 


therefore, by the ſtatute above-mentioned, to 


take any notice of the word immo, although it 


carries along with it the church's rect 44d 
lion. But, to accumulate no more inſtances, 


Upon the ſeventeenth Article, he ſays, © He 


js ſo clear that the church condemns the notion 


t Of abſolute Predęſti nation i in her Liturgy, chat, 
ce if that was his notion, he could not ſubſcribe 
to the uſe of the Liturgy. And with this the 
“ Article ug be conſiſtent.” He ſhould have 
ſaid; ** muſt be made conſiſtent; for which edi- 
fying purpoſe, the Doctor has taken a great 
deal of fruitleſs pains, to ſnew that the Article 


is in perfect agreement with Arminius upon the 
ſame ſubject. A. | A $44 


12 
From theſe particulars it e that, in the 
year 1714, Dr, Bennet was intimately acquainted 


with the ſenſe of the church, upon the obſcureſt 
and moſt ambiguous of the thirty-nine Articles ; 


and accordingly communicated. his diſcoveries / 
with great freedom, and ſometimes ſo, that. the 
literal import of the words of the Article was by 
no means favourable to his conſtruction. And 
where was the uſe or the pertinence of all his 
labour, if his young ſtudent was not given to 
underſtand by it, that he muſt ſubſcribe the 


Articles in theſe very n excluſive of all 
others ? ſ 14 9:94 


Mz N And. 
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And yet, the very next year, ui. 4715, the 
Eſay on the thirty-nine Articles, in anſwer to 
Prięſtcraft in Perfection, undertaking 10 enquire 


(by what temptation infatuated does not appear) 
what liberty the church allows to the ſubſcribers of 
the Articles? anſwers, that“ The Church does not 


© reſtrain us to the belief of any one Article or 


60 Propoſition, in any particular ſenſe, farther than 
ce ye are confined by the words themſelves,” . 
As much as to ſay, that, where the words do not 
confine us, the church has 0 particular ſenſe of 
her own. Contrary to his repeated interpreta- 
tions in his Directions, where he over and over 
exhibits the church's ſenſe, againſt the confine- 
ment of the words themſelves; and contrary to 
his Majeſty's Declaration, which the Doctor hath 
acknowledged for an authentic public act; for, 
ſhould the Doctor have been aſked, in what ſenſe 
men are allowed to ſubſcribe? muſt he not, to 
preſerve his ſelf-conſiſtency, have anſwered, © in 
„any ſenſe of our own,which we believe to be true, 
and which the conſtruction of the words will 
t admit of? 

When an Article, or Propofition „. ne the 
Doctor, * is fairly capable of two different ſenſes, 
* I would fain know who has power to determine 
fe which is the church's ſenſe ?” 


When the Doctor wrote his Direions, &c. he 


thought he himſelf had this power ; upon the 
9 Eſſay on the thirty-ning Articles, p- 423. 
ſuppoſition, 


* 
1 
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ſuppoſition, I imagine, that rhe church had left 
no article or propoſition capable of 27e different 

ſenſes. If indeed ſuch articles or propoſitions Are | 
left ambiguous, and, particularly if (according to 
Dr. Nicholls) they are fo left of ſet purpoſe, I do 
not know who has any power to determine that 
the church, in ſuch articles or propoſitions, had 
__ ſenſe at all. 

Be it obſerved, by the way, chat Dr: Bennet 
perfectly ridicules Dr. Nichalls's expedient of con- 
ſulting the writings of the compilers of the. Ar- 
ticles, for the purpoſe of clearing up obſcurities 

in them. © For,” ſays he, © did they write [their | 
Ul books] by authority ? or were all that lived in 
« their time of the ſame opinion? Might not 
te the Convocation themſelves differ as much as 
40 the words [of the Articles] are capable of ad- 
4 * mitting ?” 


In the 33d chapter of the ſame Ely, the 


e 


Doctor undertaking to prove, (and meaning 3 


prove no more than) that they who ſubſeribe the 
Articles, are obliged to believe them true in ſame 
ſenſe; he hath brought arguments, which prove 
(if chey prove any thing) that ſuch ſubſcribers 
are obliged to believe them not only true, but true 
in one and the ſame ſenſe, excluſive of all others; 
or which prove, that no propoſition in the Arti- 
cles has more than one ſenſe. And thus Dr. Bennet 
is not only againſt Dr. Nicholls, as to the point of 


M 4 | a conſent 
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a copſent of acquieſcence, but againſt himſelf.in 
the tenor of his whole 3 5th chapter. o 705 
1. He argues from the title of the Articles, 
„ which,” he obſerves, © ſhews them, to be de- 


« ' figned to prevent di verſities of opinions, But 
if two or two hundred men ſubſerihe the ſame 


Propoſition i in different ſenſes, , the, deſign: of the 
. Articles is, with reſpect to theſe aer ab · 
folutely defeated. _ 
2. He argues from the words of a canon . 
in the Convocation of 1571, viz. Ita tamen, ut 

prius fubſeribant Articulis Chriſtiane Religionis, 
Fable in Synodo approbatis, fdemque dent, 1 velle 
tueri & defendere DOCcTRINAM BAM qua in illis 
continetur, ut CONSENTIENTISSIMAM VERITATI 
VERRI DIVINI. 

© Now if the compoſers of this canon, by doctri- 
nan cam, meant more than one doctrine upon one 
ſubject, they expreſſed themſelves very ill, both 
"as to grammar and ſenſe. If the wording of any 
propoſition admit of two or more doctrines or 
ſenſes different from each other, as Dr. Bennet 
allows to be fairly poſſible; and more eſpecially 
if (as Biſhop Burnet contends) thoſe doctrines 
may be literally and grammatically contrary to 
each other; how could they both or all be de- 
fended as moſt agreeable to the divine word? The 
church declares, ſhe herſelf may not, and there- 
fore certainly would not, ſuffer her ſons to inter- 
Pret ſcripture in a manner repugnant. to itſelf, 
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Art. xu] And what are fubſcriprions in differs 
ent ſenſes, upon the e nnn 
cy: than this? erent br $54nly 
3. The Doctor een. judgement at 
Common Law, reported by Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke, the ſubſtanee of which is, „that if any 
6 ſubſeription is allowed which admits diverfity 
of opinions, (to avoid which was the ſcope of 
* the ſtatute 13 Eliz.) this Act touching ſub- 
**ſeriptions would be rendered of no effect v.“ 


7 The caſe upon which en was given, was, 
that © one Smith ſubſcribed to the {aid thirty- nine Articles 
© with this addition, fo far forth as the ſame were agreeable 
1 to-the word of Ged. Whereupon it was reſolved by Wray, 
Chief Juſtice. of the King's Bench, and all the Judges of 
« England, that this ſubſcription was not aecordiag to the 
*« Statute of 13 Nia. becauſe the Statute required an abſolute 
« ſubſcription, and this ſubſcription made it conditional ; and 
* that this Act was made for avoiding diverſity of opinions, 
c. and by this addition, the party might, ) n own 
* private opinion, take ſome of them to be againſt the word 
*« of God; and by this means diverſity of opinions ſhould 
not be avoided, which was the ſcope of the flatute, und the 
« very AQ itſelf made, touching ſubſcription, of none ef- 
$ fe.” Bennet Eſſay, chap.” xxxiii. p. 417. who'cites 
Cole's Inftit. 4. cap. 74. p. 324+ If one thould hereupon 
aſk, Does the church then, or the law, require ſubſcription 
excluſive of this condition, namely, whether theſe Articles 
are agreeable to the word of God, or not? I ſuppoſe, the 
anſwer' would be, No; there is a tacit condition, or pro- 
** viſo, implied, by the principles of every Proteſtant church, 
5 that the conformity required be agreeable to the word of 
“ God.” But then what is the meaning of the word ab/olute,. 
* this 3 of Lord Chief Juſtice Vray? What is 


— The. 
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nce is plain, Two ſubferibers to 
| the fame propolion-in two different ſenſes, are 
of divers opinions. Admit this ſubſeription to 
paſs, and you render the Act of none effect. 
In one word, whatever argument archi chips 
ter does not prove that the Articles, and every 
Propoſition in them, are to be u * _7 


the reaſon that, for the 38 diverſity 
private opinion of the party ſubſcribing is 1 4 y ? * 13 
plain, that the tacit condition admits of A opinion, as 
much as if it were expreſſed. But ſo doth not the'judyement. 
On another hand, to ſay, by way of ſalving this matter, 
that it is taken for granted, that all the church's ordi- 
nances are agreeable to the word of God, is to ſay, that it is 
taken for granted, that the church is inflate; for, if I 
conform without examination, or interpofing my on pri- 
vate opinion, whether my conformity is or is not agreeable 
to the word of God, I haye no other way of juſtifying myſelf 
againſt thoſe ſcriptures which require examination, than 
by the preſumption that the church cannot err. Is it not 
high time for our reſpectable ſuperiors in church and ſtate 
to reconſider theſe matters, and to deliver honeſt and think- 
ing men, who are earneſtly deſirous of ſerving the public to 
the beſt of their abilities, from theſe mortifying perplexities ? 
Where would be the harm, or the inconvenience, or the im- 
propriety, of allowing Proteſtant miniſters to ſubſcribe to 
human forms with this condition? And how much good ſo- 
phiſtry, which might be ſaved for better purpoſes, is now 
ſquandered away in yain attempts to reconcile ſubſcriptions 
without it, to the original principles of the Proteſtant Refor- 
mation ?—If the Smith here mentioned is the ſame with one 
of that name recorded by Mr, Strype, Life of Biſhop Aylmer, 
p. 152. he appears, even through the ſhades interpoſed by 


the honeſt orthodox Hiſtorian, to have been a worthy and a 
valuable man, | 


ſubſcriber 
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ſubſeriber tobe true in ane and the fame uniform, 


invariable ſenſe, does not prove that the ſubſeri- 
ber is obliged to n men to de true in ury 
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The fam SOAP Dr: Bemet's mebievemtans 
upon the thirty- nine Articles, is this. 


He hath proved, that the church of England 
has a particular ſenſe of her own upon every one 
of theſe Articles; which ſenſe, according to the 
Doctor, is ſometimes ae to the ee im- 
port of the words. {0 tart 

He hach proved, that de church requires Tub- 
ſcribers to theſe Articles to believe them all, and 
every propoſition in them, to GG true in one 4 
ticular ſenſe. | 

And yet the ſame Dr. Bennet bath h mr 
the fame church of England hath no particular 
ſenſe of her own in thoſe Articles, where the 
words are capable of two different ſenſes, or iv 
particular ſenſe which can be diſcovergd ; "and 
conſequently that the Articles may be fubſcribed 
in any ſenſe the conſtruction of the words will 
fairly admit of. Of which fairneſs, however, 
much may be ſaid by the ſubſcriber, to which the 
church perhaps would hardly agree. 

Let us now ſee what we can make of 2 5 Nie 
cholls and Dr. Bennet in company. 2 

Dr. Bennet aſſerts, * that, though we ſübterbe 
„the 35 Article, we don't ſubſcribe to the 
Fs Homies. There is in reality,” ſays he, no 

-, Rn 
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nuch ching required of us, as a ſupſeription to 
4 the Homilies. We muſt ſubſcribe the [33 
* Article, tis true; but not the Homilies. 


But, according to Dr. Nicholls, the very fame 


is the caſe with reſpect to the thirty-nine Articles 


themſelves. The form of ſubſcription,” quoth 
he, “is not a form of ſubſcription to the thirty · 
5 nine Articles, but to the three Articles con- 
& rained in the thirty · ſixth Canon: Therefore,” 
to borrow Dr. Bennet's words, there is in reality 


© no ſuch thing as a ſubſcription to che thirty- - 


ct nine Articles required of us. For the two caſes 
are exactly alike; and Dr, Bennet's reafons for 
his aſſertion may, with equal force and propriety, 
be applied to the ſupport of Dr. Nicholls's pro- 
poſition, And now, if the ſcrupulous ſubſcriber 
is not made perfectly eaſy, he muſt be hard to 
pleaſe, . 

However, it is not adviſeable for him to de- 
pend too much on theſe Caſuiſts. is a ſlippery 
undertaking they have in hand; and I am afraid 
that Dr. Bennet's arguments on this head prove 
nothing, but that he was in great concern to ſave 
his credit with the church, and at the ſame time 
to accommodate his young ſtudent, and perhaps 


himſelf, with certain convenient quibbles, when 


the occaſion ſhould call for them. However, 
he had great authorities on his ſide ; no leſs than 
the eminent prelates Laud and Burnet. - 


The former ſays, that, Though we [have] 


« ſubſcribed generally to the doctrine of the Ha- 


« mites 
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 milies'as) good, yet we did not expreſs,'or mean 


« thereby, to juſtify or maintain every particular 
« phraſe or ſentence contained in them.“ 


By this latitude, his Grace got ſome 1 
for the uſe of Images in churches; and for his 
diſſent from the Calviniſtical n of 
rate, Juſtificution, &c. 

- Biſhop, Burnet holds, that All we. ales 
61 about them [the Homilies | is only, dat they, 


4 4-— &#1\ «+ 


& Tr he, rather jt i to the main importance 
© and rd of them, chan to every paſſage 3 in 
« them.” 

It is not improbable, chat his Lordſhip had 
ſome objection (as well he might) to ſome paſſages 
| in the Homilies againſt wwilful rebellio. 

To theſe Dr. Bennet hath added the opinion 
of a Nonjurer, who ſays, © The dodrine of the 
* Homilies is the only thing we are obliged: to 

© maintain, and not the arguments broughs # to 
6c ſupport it.“ 

- But how, if the doctrine cannot be —— 
withour the arguments? Thus we ſee one 
diſclaims an unwholeſome braſs or ſentence, ano- 
ther diſlikes a paſſage, a third an argument; and 
when every one has made his particular excep- 


tion, what may become of the poor Homilies, &, 
whe can tell? ot 14219 of 


Dr. Bennet obſerves, that Archbiſhop Lal, Bi Bi- 
thoy Burnet, the above-mentioned Nonjuror, and 
himſelf, 


— 
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| himſelf, do exactly agree in the ſenſe of what the 
Article ſays, touching the Homilies. | fa; 


Give me leave to Add another to che e Hupe, 
even the reſpectable Minorue FxAN es SVL AIR, 


aljiat DavenyorT, Who, upon this thirty. 133 


article, thus deſcants: 28 d W 


* 11 des 


Multa quidem ſunt in Homiliis ASP dhas, * Als 


ner nobis[Papiſtis /c.] vel doctoribus eorum arri- 
dent; Nec tenenttr Ptoteſtantes ob hc verba in 


Articulo, in ſingula verba 105 ſententias Homilia- | 


rum furare. 1 


Whether Laud took the hint from Sincloir, or 
Sinclair from him, is a point not worth conteſt- 


ing: but I am greatly concerned to find Biſhop | 


Burnet in ſuch company. However, it may be 
fome excuſe for him, that he ſticks to the main 
importance and deſign of the Homilies; which, 
out of all diſpute, was to exclude and reprobate 
To 

But what ! no advocate for the poor Homilies 5 
Yes: here is one worth three dozen of Lauds, 
Bennets, or Sinclairs ; the learned Biſhop Barlow. 


„The church of England,” ſays this worthy 
Biſhop, ** has in her Homilies (confirmed by acts 
« of Parliament and Convocation, and fubſcribed 
&« by all the Clergy) declared the Pope to be An- 


: 


« tichriſt. And then I defire to know, whether 


© they be true and obedient ſons of the church 


Wy on England, who publicly deny her e/ftabliſhed 
| | © doctrines, 
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et doctrines, which nee eee 
cc ſcribed ?.“ 1 14 acid ery * nA 

Would the reader know who the /ons of the 
auen were, Whoſe truth and obedience are thus 
called in queſtion? Even Gilbert Sheldon, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and a much honeſter, man, 
the painful and pious Dr. Henry Hammond. 

But there is a third ſort of defenders o« the 
church, who. play faſt and loſe in this cauſe of 
the Homilies, and ſeem to haye taken fees on 
both ſides. I % \\ 5 05 That 

Peter Heylin, having his objeclions to the ſtrict 
obſeryance of the Lord's day, as taught in the 

Iriſh Articles of religion, argues thus: 00 It is 
« contrary to the book of Homilies; and, if it 
de contrary to the book of Homilies, it muſt be 
e alſo contrary to the book of Articles, by which 
* thoſe Homilies are approved and recommended 
6c to the uſe of the church 4.” 8884 
And yet the ſame Peter, (the TOR of 
thoſe. times, who was never at a loſs, nor ever 
incumbered with the leaſt difidence) being prefſed 8 
with a queſtion from Archbiſhop Uſher, w whether 
he admitted the two volumes of Homilies i into 

Creed? replied, . That a man may ſo far take 

the two volumes of the Homilies into his Ct feed, 
as to believe as much of EMA as'is 3s requiped of 


9 * 98 ee . p. 19% UI wa walls 
4 Heylin's Reſtondet Petrus, p. 1139s 7 1 hn gh | 


f 
l 


** 
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* him in the book. of Articles. For he may def 
& warrantably and ſafely ſay, that be Yopsiverily 


«© believe that the ſecond. book of Homiliegdoth 


& contain a godly and wholeſome 98 
5 neceſſary for thoſe times; that i is to ſay, , adds 
the Doctor, „ the times in which they were Ho 


< publiſhed . 


That is to ay, The ſecnd 5 oh Homes, 
conſidered as 4 book publiſhed ta ſerve a preſent 


4 ob * 


| turn (as Biſhop Burnet has it), is à good ſort of 


book, and may be ſubſcribed without àa qualm. 


This puts me in mind of a paſſage, where we 
are told of what uſe and in what repute the'Ho- 
milies have been in theſe latter ages, 1 theſe 
our grandfathers were fallen afleep. 5 


6c As for the Homilies,” ſays my Wed hy they 
are good or bad, of undeniable authority, or 
« of none, juſt as they themſelves (churchmen 


about the year 1724) pleaſe. Thoſe againſt 
e rebellion are particularly good againſt all tu- 


* mults, and diſorders, and treaſons, but their. 
«© ox07; and are to be urged home againſt the 
« men whom they diſlike. But thoſe againſt your 

* ;jdolatry and antichriſtianiſm, and againſt many 
«of your doctrines, I aſſure your Holineſs, are of 
* no account among the /ame men, but as the 
& warm, over-haſty efforts of ignorant zeal, in 
*.the firſt Reformers; not fit to be urged ⁊gainſt 
«any true re (any more than thoſe of 

* * Heylin's Responder Petrus, p. 130. 

TI, the 
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& the Calvin! ſtrain) lues der die of Arch 
& piſho I 14 . — 9 The 4 er | 


A ſball now difmiſs Dr. Bennet, with one parting 


rethark upon a frriking paſſage in the, XX&xVth 
chapter of bis Ey. N 

. can't but think,” ſays he, * chat if à man 
© doubts of the ſenſe of his declaration, whether 
(it is ſuch as he may mean in the making of it, 
he ought,” in the preſence of Gov, to aſk his 
© conſcience. this queſtion, Do I verily think, that 


« if I were to acquaint my ſuperiors with it, they | 


« could -allow me to underſtand my declaration 
& thus ? I dare fay, the anſwer of his ROT 
* would be a true reſolution of the doubt“ 


But, 7 dare ſay, the anſwer of his {uperior's 
conſcience (which is one of the conſciences herein 


concerned) would be a truer reſolution of the | 


. The late excellent Biſhop Headley i is now e 
to have been the author of this ſevere but juſt repropf of the 
high church clergy of his time. I wiſh it could be ſaid, of 


bir time only. But after a pretty long interval, wherein the 


fruits of a better ſpirit have appeared with no ſmall advan- 
tage to the cauſe of the Proteſtant Reformation, there ſeem 
to be manifeſt tokens, that the old leaven is beginning to 
work again as briſkly as ever, Among, other inſtances, we 


find the grave Mr. Profeſſor Rutherforth going out of his way 


to peck at this YuUmum, Dedication; impotently enough 
indeed, but what of that ? he ſhews his good- will, and lf be 
ſufficiently underſtood by ſuch readers as (in his own elegant 
phraſe) he WXITES rox, without a Feen. See Dr. Ruther» 
fertÞ's Vindication, xc. p. 17. Second Vindication, p. 4+ 


doubt. 


= 


* 
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gubt. . And why ſhould he heſitate to gust 
his ae with i 15 ſince he may do 8 Whenever 
he is obliged to ſubſcribe or declare, Fithoyt go- 
ing out of his way?—Perhaps the Biſhop might 
not approve of the meaning; in which cafe, he 
muſt either go without his pteferment, or declare 
in a ſenſe he does not mean. Whereas, the mat- 
ter heing tranſacted between tle man and his 
conſcience (which will bear to be debated with 
more freely than a Biſhop might allow); the Cole 


{ſcience may be brought over to the ſide of the 


MAN, and the doubt commodiouſly reſolved to the 
Larne of both parties. 

„A man,” ſays Dr. Vaterland, © muſt "ER 2 
very mean opinion of the underſtanding or in- 
« tegrity of his ſuperiors, to ſuppoſe that they 
ever can allow him to trifle at ſuch a rate, in ſo 
« ſerious a matter as ſubſcription *,” — That is, 
to preſume, upon their conſent, to put a ſenſe of 


bis own upon a diſputable Article. 


And- this gives me an opportunity of intro- 
ducing this learned Doctor's opinions upon this 
important. caſe, who, having treated the ſubje& 
ex profeſſo, in his well-known Caſe of Arian Sub- 
ſcription, and the Supplement he wrote in defence 


of it, will carry us into a new field of controyerſy,, 
as he exhibits much curious.matter,. which fell 


not within the notice of Drs. Nicholls and . 


© Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 45. 


d 


I eber röbte bl. 5 270 


He Waterldnd: profeſſes 10 ſet out where Dr. 
Kebbng and Dr. Rogers end, "And thefe Doctors 
cha, * in confirming our excellent church in her 
4 full Power of requiring ſubſcription? to het own 
* "ſenſe of holy ſeripture | 

Nom theſe i interpretations, or this ſenſe of holy 

| feripmre, to which we are required to ſubſcribe, 
' ave the thicty-nine Articles of Religion, adopted 
by the church, as they were left by the compilers 
in 1562. | The ſenſe, therefore, put upon the 
holy ſcriptures i in theſe Articles by the compilers 
of them, is the ſenſe of the church, \. | 
But, fays Dr. Waterland, © the ſenſe of the 
wy compilers, barely conſidered, is not always to be 
4 obſerved, bur fo far only as the nature! and 
c proper fignification of words, or the i intention 
of the impoſers, binds it upon us . 

But the Doctor was told © that the Archbiſhops 
ec and Biſhops, or even the legiſlature itſelf (with- 
* I a new dechratory law), cannot determine 
4 hat ſhall be the fenſe of the doctrines in the 
Articles *.” And he was ſo far truly told. For 
the ſenſe of the Articles is already determined 
| Aren ſenſe of the compilers, and no other x 
the declaration and ſubſcription- to the Articles © 


being enjoined by a law, which is nearly c0xvab 
With the compilers themſelves, 


| 0 Caſe of Arian-Subſcaiption, p. 7. 
Ibid. p. 11. 


* Caſe of Subſcriptian to the Rrirty-nine Articles, p. 32 
| N 2 Ip 


" 
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this'the Dodtor found, himſelf obliged. to Ie 

| quieſce; : and, in his reply, « would not take up- 
on him to determine what the Biſhops of the the 

40 Legiſlature might do x.“ —80 that, by:this ter- 
giverſation, the natural and proper r ſignification 
of words, and the intention of the. impoſers, are 
thrown quite out of the queſtion ; and we are 
once more. brought back to the ſingle ſenſe < of the " 
compilers. For, if the Biſhops may not alten the 
ſenſe of the . in virtue of any Power 2585 


tt 


We ins 45 o J 27 


The ſenſe of the ene e 
ſays. the Doctor, © where certainly known, muſt 
© be religiouſly obſerved, even though the words 
* were capable of another ſenſe . fy 
The ſenſe of the impoſers may 9 cer- 
tainly known, and conſequently, according to 


the Dee muſt e be ee Ee” 


7 


* We BOL p. 4 F 

2 Caſe of 4rian Subſcription, p. 111. 

24% By impoſers,”* ſays Dr. Vaterland, 1 andirfiand the 
% governors in church and ſtate for the time being.” But 
how will it be poſlible to know certainly the ſenſe of our go- 
vernors in church and ſtate, upon any one article of the whole 
xxxix? If we go to them ſeparately, it is poſſible they may 
give us different ſenſes. If collectiwely, or in their legiſlative 
capacity, they would tell us, all that they impoſe, is the aft of 
Jubſeribing, and that if we want to know any thing concern- 
ing /or/es and intentions, we muſt 80 to the miniſterial impoſers, 


wo | Which 


rift conpeddtow lr. ig 
Whi ich L meh Aehtior e that the ſenſe of ft che . 
boon 18 has wy 7 to do in che tink” but) 
0 thew how "hy chte Propoſition the Pocher 
abrdged his 'own liberty, when it came to his 
turn to plead for it. The caſe is this: The 
Dover ſays, tc that diverſity of opinions is in- 
© tended to be avoided with reſpett to points de- | 
# termined d. Among, points determined, the 
Doctor reckons che dodtrine of the Trinity. 
But, pleading for a liberty to ſubſcribe he 
ſeventeenth and other Articles in an Ar minian 
| ſenſe, he conſiders theſe points as undetermined. 
| Whereas, by taking in the ſenſe of the i impo· 
ſers, the meaning of the Articles is determinable 
in all points; becauſe the ſenſe of the impoſers 
may be always certainly known, whatever the 
ſenſe of the compilers may be. 2 
*The Article in the Apoſtles Creed, concern- 
401 ing Chriſt's deſcent into Hell, is now univerſally ö | 
10 underſtood in a ſenſe probably different from 83 
« what the compilers of the Creed intended, fays | 
the learned Dr. Clarke, | 
However that be, replies Dr. Materland, 
c one thing is certain, that our church hath left 
« that article at large, intending a latitude; and 
© indulging a liberty to ſubſcribers to abound in 
their own ſenſe . 


appointed to take the Subſcription ; that is to 45 the ber. 
whoſe ſenſe may always be certainly known. | 


» Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 11. 


® Ibid. p. 35- . N 
| B: & Here, 
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Hexe, if you leave out che intention of the 
e e one thing is certain, that na latitude i 
eft to the ſubſcriber af the Article; the words 
ell and inferi never ſignifying any thing in the 
days of the compilers, but the place af torment, 
If ine intention of the impoſers i is taken into the 
account, another thing is certain, that no liberty 
is allowed to ſubſcribers to abound in their own 
ſenſe, unleſs, having deſerted the ſenſe. of the 
compilers, they abſolutely neglect the intention 


of the impoſers, which may always be certainly 
| known. 


TY 


Dr. Waterland end tries to ſalve all this, by 
faying, © that the ſenſe of the compilers and im- 
poſers may generally be preſumed the ſame 


„ (except in ſome very rare and particular 
| Fa cafes) . * 


Well chen, may the impoſers, in any of theſe 
1 and particular caſes, go againſt the known, 
or even the preſumed ſenſe of the compilers? If 
they may, the Poctor ſhould have told us how 
they came by their authority; and why the i im- 
poſers may not, upon equally good grounds, de- 
ſert the compilers, in caſes neither rare not parti- 
rular. Beſides, one impoſer may think that a rare 
and particular 1 which to another 1 is not fo. 
A third impoſer may have hjs rare and particular 
cafes, different from them both; and fo a fourth 


C 


4 Caſe of Arian Subſcription, 5. T% . WES 
i ; wa +: A bich 
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arid & fifth till the ſenſe of thecompilers isrhrown 
quite ont of doors in every cafe. 10 ee 
Dx. Muterland, in particular, had rare BY 
particular cafes of his on, upon Which he afts 
the part of an impoſer with no ill grace. 


"of the articles relating to the Trinity, the 
Dodtor fays, « their ſenſe . is fixed, and bound 
0 upon the conſcience of every fubſeriber, by the 

& plain, natural ſignification of the words, 4 
45 dy the known intent of the compilers and] im- 
7 poſers e. 1 
But of the damnitory clauſes in the Mhana- | 
fan Creed, he ſays, © that the compilers ſenſe 
s being doubtful, and the impoſers having left 
© thoſe clauſes without any expoſition, the ſub- 
© ſcriber is at liberty to underſtand them in uch 
« ſenſe as che words will bear, and ſuch as beſt 
* atifwers the main intent and deſign of that 


1 creed, and is moſt 3 to ſcripture and 
. reaſon . 


The ſenſe of the articles, ſays the Dockbor, 
concerning the Trinity, is fixed and certain. 
Who has fixed it? Not the compilers, otherwiſe 
than by expreſſing the propoſitions relating to 
the Trinity, in terms which accorded with their 
own ideas. And has the compiler of the 4 thas 
naſian Creed done either more or els, with, re- 


* Caſe of 4 Subſcription, p· 36. 
pid. p. 37. 


41 
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ect to the damnatory clauſes*.m-Qnanctber 
pd, the impoſers hare. left thoſe clauſes without 
any expoſition. And where, I pray, ds their ex- 

oſition of the articles nes 2 the'T rinity o 


met with ? N BY JU c 


1 


1 inſtance,” continpes: as be jg 
1 nothing parallel to the caſe af the Articles 

concerning the Trinity; whoſe; ſenſe is fixed 
7 and certain as before ſaid,” ... 


That is to ſay, The ſubſcriber is No at 
1% liberty to underſtand theſe Artieles in ſuch 
6 dere as the words will bear; or in ſuch ſenſe 

© as beſt anſwers the main intent and deſign of 
60 e the whole ſet of Articles; or in ſuch ſenſei as 18 
300 moſt agreeable to "LAN and reaſon. For 
in theſe circumſtances, according to the Doctor; 

onſiſts the ſpecific difference, between the caſe 
i of ſubſcribing the damnatory clauſes in the Atha- 
naſia ſan creed, and the caſe of ſubſcribing the Ar- 
ticles concerning the Trinity. — And thus, kind 
reader, is our excellent church confirmed in 
her full poser of requiring ſubſcription to HER | 


: 


gi OWN SENSE of Holy Scripture.“ „ 


= 30 QF 55113 25 
17 


The Dodor proceeds: « Fix, in like manner, 
40 the ſenſe of the damnatory clauſes; and it 
4 ſhall ſoon be proved mt every ſubſcriber 
3 ought to acquieſce in it.” 


Wi: Haring ſo good encouragement, Tho us. oy 
what we can do, „ 


1 | Whoſorver 
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12 Whuſotber wilt be ſaved, it is rieteary, before c 

tbingo, 1b hi fold the catholit fuitb; A | 

exceptevery ons do keepwhole and undefiled, without 

doubt he: ſhall periſh everlaſtingly.. er 
tholic faith is this. 


Then follows the dodtrine of the Trinity, ex- 


preſſedd in the articles of the creed, whoſe ſenſe, 


the Doctor ſays,” is sed and certain, bee. as 


above. After which we . ſome more 0 


e 
He therefare that will be ſaved — thu eint of 
the Trinity. And, at the cloſe of all, This is the 
catholic, faith, which except @ man beer ne 
Fully, he cannot be ſaved. " 

Now what is the plain, natural fignification of 
theſe Words? The common ſenſe of the ſubſeribar 


anſwers, « that you ſhall periſh everlaſtingly,” ” if 


you don't believe the Athanaſian doctrine of f rhe 


N conceptis verbis. 
Wy No fuch thing,” ſays the Doctor; « the 2 


1 are not fixed and certain; this is an unreaſon- 


« ably rigorous ſenſe of them.” — Well, what 
is then to be done: ? Will the learned Doctor help 
us to a more commodious ſenſe? No, but he ill 

el you how you may help yourſelf to one. f 


14 


Let any man ſhew,” ſays he, what ſenſe i it 
« js moſt reaſonable to underſtand them i in; and 
& the ſame reaſons (if god) ſhall ſerre to thew 
be ' hi that was the ſenſe of the compiler; 8 


1 Nad N CY We 
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We thank yon, good Doctor; and will gow 
| wake uſe of your expedient. . 28 DAB 31 nol on 
It is renſonablr then * e. that à Warth 
Abg matten man, heated by controverfy and 0 
poſition, who was preſumptudus enough to lay 
down points of artificial Theology” as articles of 
faith, without any ſupport from ſcripture; might 
have the aſſuranee to conſign all men to damna- 
tion, who did not believe his doQtrines; having 
probably no other mY to OY them to de 
received. i F ing has 


« No,” fays Dr. WateHland, * FAR reaſons are 
10, good. The Creed was written and receiv- 
« ed in an enlightened and ting age, and con- 
« ſequently by a perſon of great accuracy and 
« ſolid judgement, who had his information from. 
& ſcripture; and to whom no paſſion or preju- 
dice ought to be imputed. A 


Be it ſo; and let us go another way to work. 
"The ſenſe of this Creed, and the ſenſe of the 
Articles concerning the Trinity, is one and the 
| fame; and is a fixed and certain ſenſe. May a 
man then diſbelieve this ſenſe, gr put @ ſenſe 7 
#is own upon the Creed or the Articles, and not 
periſh everlaſtingly 2—If yea, I doubt this fixed 
Achſe, whatever it may be as to its catholiciſm, 
will not turn ont to be the true Chriſtian faith, 

on the belief of which, the ſcriptures ſay, ever- 
laſting life doth abſolutely depend. 


. 
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Dri Worerignd might rail againſt provarication, 
as long and as |Jaud}y as he pleaſed; but I am 
— miſtaken, if he had not as —— 
caſion for it as an of his opponents. f 
But Dactors differ; and . 
thodox have reſuſod this gracious liberty of ſub- 
Jerikuvg ner cafe; Jo a nn 
ſenſe. 5 05 am 
Dr. Bond Colomy had ad, haha! his De. 
Fences of moderate Nonconformity, © that though 
ce the 8th Article intimates, that the Athanaſian 
Ceed qught thoroughly to be received, yet it 
« does not neceſſarily follow, that it rakes in the 
0 appendages; and I may thoroughly receive the 
e ſubſtance of the Creed, ſaid be, and yet abhor 
4 the CE Clauſes,” _ hab » 
c That is,” replied Mr. Johnſon of Cranbrook, 
#e by ſubſcribing the whole Creed, I meant enly 
Lethe middle, and not both ends. And, by parity 


& of reaſon, other men may ſubſcribe to both ends, 
and not to the middle 5.” 


“ Strange, ſays Mr. Johnſon, that ſuch men as 
* theſe ſhould make conſcience of ſubſcribing 


< the liturgy, when, upon ſuch Principles, they 
© may ſubſcribe the Maſs- book! | 
'1 am of opinion, that this reflection 


pr. Waterland 28 much, wig, a LE a 
. Calany. 51653 


* 120 


E Clergyman's Vade Mectm, vol. i. p. 121, 122, 


te I Know," 9 
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4 know,“ ſays Dr. Muterluud, & many Have 
& ſtrained the damnatory clauſes to ah ufreafbn- 
* able rigour, on purpoſe to Gſparage the "I 
“ Creed.” — That is, many have atm aht 
the ſenſe of theſe clauſes is as fxed, certain, and 
poſitive, as the ſenſe of the Creed itſelf. Mr. 
Jobnſon is one of theſe ; but, had it been require 
ed, I would have been Mr, Jobnſon's compur- 
gator, that he had no e to diſparage the 
reel. . e SH gn 10 
Io prove his: doctine of fixed and unge 
i enſes, Dr. Waterland informs us, that a/Uif- 
4c tinction ſhould be made, between ſueh arti⸗ 
4 cles as, being formed in general terms, leave 
a latitude for private opinions, and ſuch ag; 
being otherwiſe formed, leave no Toh: lati- 
A tude n. gig 
lere the Doftor v was called upon for his crite» 
ria, by which ſuch different formations might be 
diſtinguiſhed from each other; © otherwiſe, his 
t opponent inſiſted, the liberty might be ex- 
* rended to every propoſition in each Ke 
55 which is capable of ſeveral ſenſes . = 
To which the Doctor replied, ** Any certain 
« indication of the impoſers meaning is a crite· 
40 rion to fix the ſenſe of a propoſition. When 
* ® there are neither plain words, nor any: other 


k Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. 39, 40. 


I Caſe of Subſcription, p. 9. TE 
te certain 
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« cextain. indication, of the impoſer's meaning, che 
« Article, fo far, is left at-large, = te: ae | 
« left ,pnderermiged®,” 4 B 30 
„Surely this inpgſer cannot be ths Biſbop why | 
takes the ſubſcription: for every man may have a 
ceifain indication of the Biſhop' s meaning before 
whom he ſubſcribes, if the Biſhop has the uſe of 
ſpeech to convey” it. The Doctor too has ac» 


kriowiedged in this very pamphlet, that Biſhops; 
for aught he knows, may have no power to aſcets 


rain the ſenſe of the Articles. Who or what then 

is this phantom of an impoſer ? and whither muſt 
we gol for his meaning? 1 
When Dr. Waterland allows that 8 is a 
latitude left for private opinion in ſome caſes, and 
when he ſuppoſes that ſome Articles are leſt at 
large, and ſome points undetermined; he ſhould 
ſeem to mean, /o left at large, and ſo undeter- 
mined, as to admit of different, and even n cantra- 
I opinions and ſenſes. | * 

For example; the opinions of the Arminiant and 
Caloiifts; concerning conditional and abſolute de- 
crees, are contradictory opinions, If then both 
ſubſcribe the ſeventeenth Article, and each in his 
own ſenſe, they muſt give it two nnn 
e ſenſes. | 

Again; the opinions of Dr. Waterland St | 
Hive, the one holding the proceſſion of = Holy 
* e p. 30. 


Spirit 
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Spirit (propoſed in the fifth Article) t be ctermni/ 
the other only temporal, ſeem to be opinions 
flatly contradictory to each other. Would not 
Logicians fay, that to predicate nite aud initite 
of one and the fame fubjeQ, is a contradiftian ? 
Moreover Dr. Waterland thought (and indeed ſo 
think I) chat the church had determined the 
Point. for him, Whereas Dr. Bennet would not 
allow that the church had ee cer 
Way. 13 
—— extarnce pad, thoihoGetads 
and Arminians ſubſcribed the ſeventeenth Article, 
and the Doctors Waterland and Bennet the * 
in one and the ſame ſenſe reſpectively? Wer 
Vet this is what Dr. Wateriand undertook to 
prove. Both, ſays he, ſubſcribe to the ſame 
general propoſition, and borh in the ſame ſenſe, 
« only they differ in the particulars relating to 
« it; which is not differing (ar LEAST/1T NEED 
« Nor BE) about the fenſe of the Article, but 
about particulars nat contained in it.“ 


He inſtances in the-/eventeenth Auen: : © Ima 

* pine the Article to be left in general terms. 
© Both: fides may ſubſeribe to the ſame general 
* propoſition, and both in the fame ſenſe; which 

0 ſenſe reaches not to the particulars in diſputes: 
* And if one believes predeſtination to be ab/o- 
jute, and the other conditionate, that is not (on 
iCaſe of Arian * p. 30. 


< the 


4 


wk 
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* cho preſent ſuppolition) differing about. the 
lege of the Arle, et 1 n 
additions to it. D 
| arne in 

1. That in the eee eee tetms 
hays particular ideas fixed to them by the reſpec? 
tive ſubſcribers, and conſequently, if theſe are 
different or oppofite ideas, the terms muſt be ſub- 
feribed, in different or oppeſite ſenfes : which, in 
this prefent caſe, reaches ſo materially to the par- 
of any predęſtination which is not abfolute. 
2. Though this ingenious neutrality of the /z- 
venteenth Article might ſerve the turn of the Cal. 
vinifts and Arminians, yet it cannot, upon Dr. 
Waterland's principles, be applied to the diſſer- 
ence between Dr. W. and Dr. Bennet. For here, 
according to one fide, - the church hath ther 
mined. Determined what? Why, concerning a 
particular not contained in the Artiele. For, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bennet, © the church never once 
adds the epithet eternal to the word procef- 
« fon,” The church then determines concern- 


ing terms not contained in the Article, as well as. 
eoncerning thofe that are. 


3. Upon this ſeheme of unity, Dr. Waterland 
we the Arians ſubſcribed in one and the ſame 


fenſe. © They all ſubſcribed. the ſame general 


© term * 
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0 They differed indeed about their EI ad- 
& ditions to the ſenſe of the Articles; but not 


& about the ſenſe of the Article itſelf,” | 
No ſuch thing, ſays Dr. W. e. The propolitions 


6 concerning the H. Trinity, contained in our 
cc public forms, are not general or indeſinite, but 


1 ſpecial and determinate, in the very points in 
difference between Catholics and Arians; Lvix. ] 


* conſubſtantiality, coequality, coeternity, &c. 
« and that in as clear and Reb: words as any 
ow can be deviſed.” 5 TH Art 


We ſhall ſee in the next e wk ſome of 


thaſs ſpecial and determinate propoſitions concern» 


ing the Trinity in our public forms, may be ta- 
ken in four different ſenſes. In the mean time; 
ſuffice it to obſerve, that the Calviniſts are as 


politive for the ſpecial and determinate ſenſe of the 
ſeventeenth Article, as this Doctor is for that of 
the Trinitarian forms. They tell you, that for the 
deſcription of the ſtate of a man, conſigned by a 
divine decree to an inevitable lot, exclufive of all 


conditions, no ſtronger, clearer, or more preciſe 


word can be deviſed than Prede/tination: and that 
it is abſurd, and contradictory, to talk of diving 
decrees controulable by contingent conditions, 
which would make them to differ nothing from 
human decrees. And is there, in very deed, any 
greater abſurdity j in qualifying the words confub- 

Rantiality, 


Aer ebetess tog 


wry need. not be applied to an 
Bei vgs, ſo'as to imply that thoſe Beings are in 
all poſſible reſets ab/olutely ſuch ?-If ſuch qua- 
liſicatiam may be admitted in any one reſpert, the 
propofitions above · mentioned are not ſpecial and 
decerminare; any more > ket een con- 
terning Predeſtination #gt ?; 
Thus, we ſee, Dr. — by opening 1860 
for his on yminian ſubſeription, unwarily let 


in the Arlans at the fame entrance, who would | 


not be turned out, for all he could ſay to them. 
And, indeed, if there is prevarieation on one Ide, 
— helped; it is the ſame eaſe on che 
other There muſt be the ſame latitude allowed 


to both ot to neither. 0 4 * | 


It is indeed furprizing that Dr. Waterland, whs 
very well knew that ſubſcription to the Articles 
ig not à term of lay communion, but of miniſte- 
tial aeteptance; or, in other words, à condition 
upon which miniſterial truſts and privileges are 
conferred 5 ſhould admit of the leaſt latitude in 
DRIED, ? For what are theſe miniſterial 
truſts? Is dot one of them a truſt to Preach the 
word of God, according to the interpretation ol 
the church of England, ſpecified i in the xxxix . 
ricles ? If theſe Interpretations are exhibited in in 
theſe Articles in terms ſo general, as to admit & 
different ſenifes, how ſhall any man be able to e 
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cute his truſt, till he ſhall be informed which of 


theſe ſenſes is the ſpecific docttine of the church 


of England? If the compilers of the Articles, on 
the other hand, intended, that two men might 
raiſe two different doctrines from one and the 
ſame propoſition in the Articles, of what uſe was 
this teſt ? or where was the common ſenſe of 
eſtabliſhing it? The truth of the cafe, then, i juſt 
as the Biſhop of Briſtol ® hath ſtated it, in his 
noted ſermon on ſubſcriptions. © Every one,” 

fays his Lordſhip, © who ſubſcribes'the Articles 
4 of Religion, does thereby engage, not only 
« not to diſpute or contradict them; bur his 
* ſubſcription amounts to an approbation of, 


* and an aſſent to, the truth of the dodging | 


6. therein contained, in the very ſenſe lin] which 
the compilers are fuppoſed to have underſtood 
them.“ And accordingly his Lordſhip, yery 
conſiſtently (with what. /olidity is another queſtion), 

defends the church of England, in the exerciſe of 
her right to obtrude her own interprerations of 
ſcripture upon her MOOG, to ay excluſion of 
all others. 5 950 90% 5 34 


The ſtaunch champions of we Auch of Eng: 
An know perfectly well that this is A true re- 
Preſentation, both of the original 3 intention of the 


church, and the actual i intention of the law. And, 


8 4 


| Dr cep ba. 8 . 
. 55 aceord- 
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desen a 0 that it might be objeRed, | 
that this Power of fixing and obtruding ber oun 
interpretations of ſeripture upon Her ſans is ra- 
ther more than a Proteftant church ou ght.t to pres. 8 
tend to, they haye prepared an anſwer, Which, 


| upon the ſuppoſition: of ſuch a latitude a8. is 


contended. for, would be utterly impertinent. 
Here, ſay they, is no ingui Action, no compulſion 
in the caſe The church of England eompels no 


man to Nerve. They may let it alone, if they 
„All the buſineſs is, ſays the merciful 


| Ir, Stebbing, * * we cannot admit you to the office 


40 © of \ublic teachers v.“ And a bad buſineſs 


tnough of all conſcience, if, by this non: adniſ ion 


many af honeſt, pious, and learned mafi, is re- 
duced to ſtarve: which has been the caſe with 
ſome, and, but for this happy invention of 4 
latitude, 'would have RE the caſe with a x great 


many more. 


But, by Dr. Stebbing*s Ha this i 504 all the 


buſineſs.” For, when the church hath turned the 


man adrift, it may be, ſome body might take 
him in, if he could but give à good reaſon why 
he did not comply with the church. In cheſe 


caſes, no, reaſon is comparable to the true one: 


which would be, that he could not in conſcience 
ſubſcribe the ai articles, as he did not heſievę 
them to be agreeable to the word of God. But 


here the church lays her hands on him with a 
1 Rational tu p- 39. [EP 


1025 5 s O 2 | vengeance. 
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| vengeance. F or, by uttering an | excuſe to hi & 
fed, he incurs excommunication 790 Lebte that 
is (according to Lyndwoed ) nullo hammis min;/terio 
interuenienie; and is not to be reſtored, but only 
. by t the, Archbiſhop. _ ee ; 
By this encommunieatiou, the counedns.ceader. 
may be pleaſed to know, that no more happens to 
the unbappy mortal, chan chat he is deprived of 
the.communion, his perſon ſequeſtered from the 
converſation and ſociety of the faithful, (meaning 
all who arg not excommunicate) ; and if his con- 
ſcience ſhould not become more tractable within b 
forty days, he may be committed to priſon by the 
King' s writ de excommunicato capiendo, — where 
de muſt lie and rot till he recants; for the Arch- f 
biſhop himſelf cannot abſolve him, till after re- 
pentarce and revocation of his wicked error. 
All this white, the church of England compels no 
man to ſubſcribe. That is to ſay, ſhe does not force 
the pen into his hand, and oblige him ta-ſign his 
name d coups de baton. But — let us bleſs God 
for the lenity of the civil magiſtrate; * who, as 
the rev. Dr. Jortin obſerves, is of excellent uſe 
in preventing us from doing one another any 
- *'bgdjly-harm.”* For, that the church-of England 
Is at all out of conceit with any part either of 
her doctrine or diſcipline, does by no means ap- 
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. Thus ſtands the real naked fact; and pitiable ] 


enough it is, 0 make men glad of any. ſubter- 


fuges and expedients of latitude, even thoſe nar- 


row ones of Pr. Waterland.. But, alas! we ſee 


* 
* 
I 


by the coneeſſions the Doctor himſelf was obliged | 


to make, that we are of courſe brought back to 


The fingle (ſenſe of the compilers; the only ſenſe : 


indeed eſpouſed by, or legally aurhenticated in, 
the church of England. An hard neceſſit upon 
ſo orthodox a ſon of the church, either to be ob- 
liged to prevaricate with the naughty Arians, or 
to be diſowned by his venerable mother, as: owe 


of her legitimate offspring. 1 . 


« If, inſtead of excuſing a fraudulent table 
« ' ption „ fays the Doctor, on the foot of. human 
« infirmity (which yet is too ſoft a name for. it), 
« endeavours are uſed to defend it upon Princi- 
ple, and to ſupport it by rules of art; it con- 
© cerns every honeſt man to look about him. For 
phat is ſo vile and ſhameful but may be ſet 


66 off with falſe colours, and have a plauſible turn 


given it, by the help of quirks d Wer 
6 ties P 5,4 

1 have the misfortune to think; that this wiſe 
reflection concerned Dr. Waterland, no leſs than 
thoſe for -whoſe more immediate uſe he intended 
it, All of them were made ſore by PO 


x ta 4 ws 4 
| r Caſe, &c. r DOT en 
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Alu af them wanted, and all of thei pied the 


"Per of n and ſubtilties, i in we kurn. 
Tann loads 


781. man of principle Will .neyer be, driven ta 


himſelf bound to ſome upreaſonable ; and unright- 


Fous conditions. And they who, delire fuch | 


7 quirks 7 and ſubtilties ſhould not be made uſe of, 
ſhould be careful, not to Jay ſnares, or ſtumbling 
blocks, in the way of honeſt men, that r may 
ue under no temptation to prevaricate, 


A good and conſcientious Chriſtiag, in matters 
of practice, can do little harm by his miſtaken 
opinions. If they have no evil influence upon 
His own life and converſation, others cannot be 
far miſled by them. And it is a very poſſible 
caſe, that ſuch a one may be a more edify ing 
teacher, with reſpect to thoſe points which are of 
the utmoſt importance, and concerning which 
few men are liable to err, than he who is warm - 
"ed with the moſt ſublimed ſpirit of orthedoxy. 


Let ſuch a one alone to follow his conſcience, 
and he will be ſincere, faithful, and diligent in 
diſpenſing the word of God, according to his beſt 
information. But if you have a mind to make 
a knave of him, you cannot take a more effectual 


method, than to contrive teſts for his diſputable 


N opinions, with which he cannot comply without 
quirks and ſubtilties; and with which if he 
dges not comply, you deprive him of the means 


of 


make 115 of quirks and ſubtilties, tl he. finds 


Iz 
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of mige bis bread, . in . the Ix; Say: he is quali- | 
Red OASIS ww] Dag $4475 To el 
Upon whole; we have now ſcen that 
ly H 50 "of latitude i, in ome particular 
particular perſon who invents 1 it for his own fe. 
It is not poſſible this ſhould be the caſe; if the 
| compilers of the Articles had really intended any 
latitude, or the laws concerning ſubſeription had 
left room for'i it. Biſhop Burnet plainly ſaw thar 
ſubſcribers were bound to the fingle ſenſe of the 
_ compilers. before His Majeſty's Declaration was iſ- 
| ſued, which; by the ſaid Biſhop, was underſtood 
to admit of {ſubſcription in any literal and gram- 
matical ſenſe, even though it ſhould be different 
from, and even contradictory to, r literal 
and grammatical ſenſe. | H HPLLIIS9. 
But, ſays Dr. Waterland, —< His [Majeſty's] 
e order is, that every ſubſcriber ſubmit tothe 
“ Article in the plain and full meaning thereof, 1 
ce the literal and grammatical ſenſe. What? is 
* the plain and full meaning, more than one _ 
ing? or is the one 1 and. full meaning, | two 
contradictory meanings! Could it be ts the 
Honour of the Article, or of the King, 10 fa 
this? No—.“ 15 nn 
And ſo there's an end of Biſhop Burnet's 
ſcheme of Latitude, as it reſts upon this Decla- 
ration. But then Dr. Waterland could work: ano- 
ther ſcheme out of it for his own uſe, by. making 
the plain and full meaning, to ſignify a general 


94 meaning, 
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meaning, exclulixe of all parlicular Jenſes till, 
wanting to plague. and ſtarve the. Ariane, he 
Fornd out, that the ſenſe of the Articles relating 
to the Trinity was not general, nt ens 1 5 
Me, and determinate. / \ | 
Ik the ſubject were not too Wb obe wind: 
find abundant matter of mirthful enternainment, 


ia the quirks and ſubtilties of theſe eminent Doe- 


tors. "Bur ſhould we laugh at them, no doubt 
but we ſhould be told, that we wounded the 


4. 


- "church and religion through their ſides... We 
ſhall therefore content. ourſelves with recom 
mending to them to conſider, how far this ridi- 
culous ſelf-contradiQting caſuiſtry may have been 
inſtrumental in giving diſſenters q contemptible 
opinion of our church and her diſcipline, and in 
mak ing our holy religion itſelf (though in reality 

it has nothing to do either with the caſuiſts or 

the caſuiſtry) the ſport and ſcorn of infidels. 

I do not doubt but ſome perſons will be curi- 


' ous to know, how it was poſſible for men ſo fa» 
mous in their generation, who were 1o'Tearned, 


judicions, and penetrating in other things 4, and 


9 Fas 


4 We ſhall have the leſs reaſon to be ſurprized at this, when 
we duly weigh a reflection of the excellent Dr. Laraner's upon 
ſome paſſages of Zeſmus. We have here,” ſays this re- 

ſpectable writer, another proof, that the change of religion 
was continually, pen all occaſions, repreſented as hazard- - 
. f* ous to the ſtate, And we may farther obſerye, that no 

“ religion can be fo abſurd and unreaſonable,, eſpecially 

t when it bas been Habliſbed, and of a l time, that will not 


- ww Vo 
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who all thought they were driving the ſame nail; 
to be ſo contradictory and incontiftent, not on 
wich each other, but even with themſelves? Let 
ſuch curious enquirers know then, that all theſe 
experienced workmen were endeavouring to re- 
pair, and daub with untempered. mortar, certain 
| ftrong-halds. and partition-walls, which. it was the 
deſign of the Goſpel to throw down and to level. 
| An attempt of this ſort could hardly be more 
agreeable to the Divine will, than the building ar 
Babel. And no maryel that the craft nen ſhould 
meet with the like ſucceſs. That is to ſay, that 
| TY: language ſhould be ee and ren 


ec find men $7 Ju? e not 9 12 5 ab = 
« but alſo te approve and juſtify and recommend its greateſt 
46 abſurdities. ”* . Collefion of Jewih and Heathen/T; ftironies, 
Vol. iv, p. 274. Dr, Rutherforth hath ſaid, Charge, p. S. 
Take away the legal emoluments of the miniſtry ;; and 
* though you leave ſubſcriptions, theſe uſeful miniſters, as 
* :bey are called, will make no complaint of their being un- 
der the dilemma of either ſubſcribing to our articles, or 

* of not enjoying the liberty of preaching the goſpel.” Legal 
Emoluments' have, I conjecture, as faſt hold upon orthodox, 
as heretical ſpirits ; and one might ſay with equal truth and 

juſtice, © Take away the legal emoluments from the mini- 
*« ſtry ; and though you leave ſubſcriptions, | few would be - 
* at the pains to defend them.” Zo/mus indeed appears to 
have been diſintereſted, but he was a bigoted pagan, ** a poor 

* ſuperſtitious creature,” as Dr, Bentley called him. It is 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that /egal emoluments in poſſeſſion, 
and ſtill greater in expectation, may ſharpen a dulliſh genius, 
and give portions of apprehenſion and abilities, on fome ſub- 
jeQs, even where nature has denied them on all erer. 


dered 
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dered unintelligible, both to each other, and to all 
who are otherwiſe concerned to underſtand i it. 


It is true, theſe particular Doors are all gone 
eff the ſtage: but they have left plenty of diſ- 
ciples behind them, who affect to ſpeak. the jar- 
gon of their reſpective maſters. And it is cer- 
tain, that, while our ſubſeriptions continue npon 
the preſent footing, there will be no end of ac- 
cußhing on one ſide, or of recriminating on the other. 
Let us, at length, come to ſome temper wich each 
other; and, if a form of words cannot be agreed 
upon, which every Chriſtian miniſter may. fi 
ſctibe willingly, and with a good conſcience, 
us join in a petition to the Legiſlature, that the 
- expedient propoſed, not long ago, in one of our 
monthly pamphlets, may receive the ſanction of 
law; namely, that the affair of ſubſcription; ſhould 
"henceforth be conſidered in no other light, than 
as An Office of inſurance for our reſpettive prefer- 
oye 
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'* Reaſonings of thoſe Writers who have pleated 
for @ Latitude in ſubſcribing to the Articles 
and Liturgy of the Church of England, upon - 
the Suppoſiti tion that every Proteſtant Church 


muſt aft conf, Nenthy with its prof a fo Gal 

and} maintain Chriſtian Libert 1120 

Am now entering, not warne regret, 9 22 | 

the moſt diſagreeable part of my undertaking 
namely, that of declaring, and glving reaſons 2 
my diſſatisfaction with ſuch arguments, as the 
ſons of truth and liberty have offered, b) way 
juſtifying their compliance with the Nass in 
this demand of N to her Liturgy and 
Articles. 


When we conſider the irreſiſtible 13 and. 
perſpicuity of that reaſoning, by which ſome of 
theſe worthies (when debating the queſtion con- 
cerning church- power in the abſtract) have de- 
monſtrated the unreaſonableneſs of that demand, 
as well as the inconſiſtency of it with the pro- 
feſſions of every Proteſtant chureh, one cannot 
but lament, that, to the laurels they gained in 
that diſputation, they did not add the glory of 
becoming confeſſors to their own principles, and 

of rather Geelining the affluence of a plentiful 
| | income, 


la or the Ae of a e ation, than 


; violence to their inclinations, er 


It is true, ſome of cheſe haye ſaid, that: « the 
« reaſonableneſs of conformity to the church of 
England is perfectly 7 with the rights 

of private judgement *.” But they muſt only | 
mean, of their own private judgement. For it is 
well known, that others, who diffent from the 
church of England, are clearly juſtified, in ſuch 
diſſent, upon thoſe very principles which theſe 
conforming writers have laid down; and conſe- 
quently, the nonconformity of the one is juſt as 
reaſonable as the conformity of the other. On the 
other hand, it is equally well known that the 

— moſt eminent and ſucceſsful defenders of our 
Church · eſtabliſnment, are they who have attacked 
© theſe principles of liberty, and have proceeded 
upon the ſuppoſition that the private judgement 
of individuals ought to give way to the authority 

of the church; being well aware that, if theſe 
theories of n liberty are allowed to ſtand 

upon a firm foundation, it would be impoſſible 
to vindicate the church of England, with reſpe&t 
to the particulars of her conſtitution. And there- | 

fore, I muſt own, I never could ſee how the au- 

* thors and defenders of theſe theories could make 


1 8 Dr. Syhes's Rakes to  Rogers' s Viſible and Inviſible | 
 Chorch of Chriſt, at 6. | 


The Serre Wh Hg 
their conformity * conſiſtent. with the enjoyme nt 


of their r1 ights of private judgement," 6therwife 


than by ſuppoſing that it might be reaſonable for 
them to ſubmit to conditions, WES! it is e 
ſable in che church to impoſe. 
In the mean time, their aveifarkts have hy 
and londly accuſed them of prevarication, * in 
complying. with the church; which, whether the 
accuſation be, Juſt or not, Has certainly taken 
much from the influence they might have had, 
both with the true friends of Chriſtian liberty, 
and the partial and prejudiced retainers to church 
power. On which account it has been a great 
misfortune to the preſent generation, and will be 
a greater to the next, that theſe gentlemen did 


not ſtand aloof a little longer, till they had tried 
at leaſt what conceſſions the church would have 


made them, rather than have wanted their ſer- 
vices, which, under all diſadvantages, have been 
16 great an honour and ornament to her. oy 


What might not the firmneſs of an "Hales and 
a ' Chillingworth formerly, or more lately of a 
Clarke or an Hoadley, have obtained for us by this 


time! W hich of us all, abuſed and vilified as 


theſe men have been, by bigots of different clat- 
ſes, would have wiſhed to have ſeen” them in 
another communion ? And who is he thar III 
affirm, the church eſtabliſhed has loſt nothing by 
depriving theſe champions of the power of add- 


ing to their victories over the ſpiritual To | 


— 
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of Rome, a complete and ſolid vindication of her 
owm doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip? _ 10m 
But that day is paſt and gone beyond recall; 
with this cold comfort indeed, that theſe worthy 
men have left their principles to thoſe among ss 
who are inclined to profit by them. From theſe 
principles, compared with their practice, we cats 
not but judge they were under ſome ſmall con- 
ſtraint, touching the ſubject now in hand. And 
if it ſhould be found, upon a fair Examination; 
that, for the ſake of preſerving the appearance bf 
conſiſtency, they have ſet their apologies ſor ſub- 
(cfibing 1 in a light which has thrown back the real 
truth into ſhade and obſcurity ; it is but juſtice 
to bring it once more forward to public view; if 
haply a circumſtance in our diſcipline, which has 
more or leſs turned to our reproach with Diſſen- 
ters of all denominations, may at length be either 
quite 'diſearded, or put into a condition fit to be 
owned by every honeſt man and ſincere. Tag | 
among 1 d 
The controverſy with Dr. Waterlind, concern - 
ing what he thought fit to call Arian ſubſcription, 
took its riſe, it ſeems, from ſome paſſages in Dr. 
Clarke's Introduction to his Scripture-dofirine: of 
the Trinity, wherein that learned andiexcellent 
perſon (conſcious that the contents of his book 
would hardly be thought to agree with the efta- 
bliſhed forms of the church) thought proper to 
apprize his readers, that the church of : England 
l „ 
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Au sn more by ſubſeription, nor require 
more of ſubſcribers, than that they ſhould con- 
form their opinions to he true ſenſe of ſcripture ; 
the inveſtigation of which ſenſe, he ſuppoſes, was 
by the church left to the ſubſcriber himſelf; 
otherwiſe, that the church muſt be inconſiſtent 
with her own plain and repeated declarations. 
W ith Dr. Clarke therefore we ſhall begin, the 
rather as Dr. Clarle's reaſonings upon this ſubjed 
have preyailed with ſome to comply with the 
church's ſubſcription, who are now ready to ] 
that; they think thoſe reglopinga, een for 
their juſtification,” - * 
be Doctor's ſtate of the ada. is. driefly 
this : % At the Reformation, religion began to 
recover, in a great meaſure, out of the great 
* Apoltacy:: when the doctrine of Chriſt and. has 
« Apoſtles'was again declared to be the only rule 
of truth, in which were contained all things 
*:neceſfary to faith and manners. And had that 
&« declaration conſtantly been adhered to, and human 
« authority in matters of faith been diſclaimed in 
« D ag well as in WORDS, there had been 

ſſibly no more ſchiſms in the church of God, 
« nor. diviſions. of any conſiderable moment a- 
% mong Proteſtants.—But, though contentions 


and uncharitableneſs have prevailed in practice, 


* yet. (thanks be to God) the root of unity; hath 
continued amongſt us; and the ſcripture hath 
* univerſally been declared to be the only rule of 
955 * truth, 
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<« truth, a ſufficient guide both in faith and\pra& 
_ © tice; and thoſe who differ in opinion, have 
done ſo only becauſe each party has thought 
cc their own opinion founded in ſeripture; and 
4 men are required to receive things becauſe, 
and only becauſe, they ate found (and conſe: 
« quently in no other ſenſe than [that] whereiti 
s they are found) in the holy ſcriptures. Where- 
“ fore, in any queſtion of controverſy concerning 
4 2 matter of faith, Proteſtants are obliged (for 
« the deciding of it) to have recourſe to no othet 
« authority oy but that of ſcripture 
10 only * OT 1 gn r 
_ This is ſpecious: And wet time was, as 1 fad, 
when, by this deduction of particulars, the Doctor 
Teemed to me to be fairly entitled to his-conſe- 
quence ; which is, that a man may honeſtly ſub- 
ſcribe-the thirty-nine Articles of the church of 
England, accommodated to the ſenſe of ſetipture, 
as he himſelf underſtands it. And certainly 
words and oaths cannot diſclaim human authority; 
in matters of faith, with more vehemence and 
preciſion, whether on the part of the church, or 
ſome of her moſt eminent doors, than is done 
in the citations that follow this repreſentatioun- 


„But, upon having recourſe to theſe -paſſages 
upon a ſecond occaſion, a ſudden queſtion forced 
itſelf upon me, and woukd take no denial; q ix. 


A Antroduct. n Dod. of the Tring, Ed. 2. „ h _— 
d©_ | 


* 2 How 


1 
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How:ſtand e DEEDS itt the church of England? ; 
Theſe wonds indeed are plain; but is there b. | 
thing in the ads and deeds of this church, Which 
implies that theſe are but words: And are there 
0 oſber words, which directly unſay what is fad 
in theſe ?-Why yes. It will be found; upon e- 
mination, that the DEAD of the church of Bag- 
land are very plain and ſtrong on the fide of u- 
man authority, diſclaiming in their turn theſe 
verbal declarations of the Proteſtant religion; by 
many. formal acts and ordinances, and contraven- 
ing them in ſome inſtances, Where there ſeems to TI 
be ſome outward reſpect paid to thje. 
Mien, it is true, are required to receive thikes 
for no other given cauſe, and upon no other de* 
clared authority, than becauſe they are fonnd in 
ſcripture, and in no other ſenſe but that in which 


they ate ſaid ta be ſe found. But, in fact, ve 


are allowed to receive theſe things in no other 
ſenſe, than that in Which the church declares ſhe 
hath found. them herſelf; which. 1s ſometimes a 
ſenſe, 'that the perſon adbaed to receive it is not 
able to find, let him ſearch for it with ever ſo 
much capacity and diligence. So that, though 
Proteſtants are obliged by their original. princi- 
ples to adhere. to no other authority whatever 
than that of che ſcripture; yet, by coming under 
f9fterior engagements and ſtipulations with the 
church of England by law eſtabliſhed, and parti- 
N by acknowledging that this church hath 
P authority 


* 


2s * — | 
authority in controverſies of faith, they are obliged 
to take her interpretations of ſeripture, not ou 


in preference to, but in excluſidn of, therwwn.o e 
Dr. Waterland indeed fays, „that + pore 


4 required by the church'to ſfubfcribe that is, to 


receive things] againſt his * I in 40 
ſenſe which he * e e o 


Sture“. * ht A 2ff root} 19011. 2 
Chat is to 45 if « wan einhot bring Kinifet 


to ſubſcribe in the church's ſenſe, as thin ing 


eber lente not agreeable to ſcripture, ie may let 


AY —_ wut wy" cenfare of puniſh 
ment. FD ann 

But Dr. mee very well, and fo did 
Dr. Clarke too, that ſuch a one refuſing to ſub- 
ſcribe, or to receive things i in the church's ſenſe, 


would be underſtood, in that inſtance, to decline 


any engagements with the church, and, in ſo do- 


ing, to forfeit all the advantages that would have 


acerued from his compliance; which may en 
to be his whole livelihood. 1 Ha a 

Dr. Waterland could not mean, that the chu *< 
aue no man for ſubſcribing in a ſenſe which 
he thinks agrecable to ſcripture, but contrary to 
the church's ſenſe. For he himſelf bath ſhewn 
the contrary,; eſpecially where ſuch ſubſcriber 
avows his own ſenſe. And, with reſpect to other 


| Eaſes, the Doctor obſerves yery gin that 


Þ Caſe, . %% W o he he 


* HS 85 e co ** 
een a» - 
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te the connivance and toleration of fuperiors at 
6c offences does not take away the guilt of ſuch 
« offences Þ.” The prefcribed form of ſubſcrip· 
tion plainly ſuppoſes the man who ſets his name 
to it, to ſubſcribe in the church's ſenſe. And 
what occaſion or what room have ſuperiors either 
to exerciſe or declare any cenſures, When the 
ſubſcriber ſigns his name quietly and peaceably” 
to the preſcribed form, withour ing a n 
* 1 505 

Dr, Clarke ſays, © If e een, ele 5 
ce neſs, or miſtake, have put a ſenſe upon human 
« forms, diſagreeable to ſcripture, a man is indiſ- 
« penſably bound not to underſtand or receive 
1 them i in that ſenſe .. 21 i 14 

That is, indiſpenſably iy ere ere, True, 
But if that miſtaſen ſenſe is not barely put there 
by a private and miſtaken man, but bound upon, 
and incorporated with, the human form, by public 
authority, this nat under ſtanding it, or not receiu« 

ing it, will juſt amount to ur ſubſcribing it. 
The church,” ſaith the Doctor, . hath no 
© legillative authority *.” We agree 10 chis 
likewiſe. Biſhop Haadley, and, before him "$6 
Paul, have proved it beyond the yollibiſey f 
ming en eee ths 
e 2WOVE 


. „Cab, p. N | Ic n Fe S112 
< IntroduR. p. xxiii. 


3 P+ 21. 


9777 P's queſtion _ 


* 
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queſtion is not what power the church 
right; but what power ſhe exec ſes. were i ve! 


EE GT mk or religious, Bd AR 5 : 
„Every man,” tach Dr. Clarks, 4 | * that, for. the 
© ſake of peace and order [let me add. or for a 
6; maintenance], aſſents to, or makes uſe of, 'hy- 
© mat forms, is obliged to reconcile and underſtand. 
& them in ſuch a ſenſe only as appears to int to E 
o be conſiſtent with the dodtrine of ſcripture; ; other- 
© wiſe he parts with his QOH, tor the : lake 


* of a civil and political religion f.“ Me oo Wt” 
_ The Doctor means, obliged in a Per as 
a Proteſtant. But, ſuppoſe he cannot reconcile 


and underſtand theſe human forms in ſuch. ſenſe - 


p6flible for a man to waye or to give up 15 | 


only, or even at all (which is not an impoſſible . 


caſe); what is he obliged to then? — May not 
ſuch a man, as the caſe is here put, be obliged ſo 8 
do underſtand, reconcile, and aſſent to Pope 7 Pius's 


creed, or a chapter 1 in the N N the ſame 
conſiderations? * 1 
But the true caſe is really x A ” "Proteſtant 
churches ought not to employ | human powers ro 
. eſtabliſh religion upon civil and political princi- 
"ples, nor ought conſcientious Chriſtians to receive 
their religion ſo eſtabliſhed. Bur, if Proteſtant 


"churches, ſo called, have done this, and approved | 


f Caſe of Arian Subſcription, p. Bs: | 
ne N 


2 2 ** 


* 
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m0 8 as what they katedliftlgimedin with, they. 

Have left, x the c Mitent Chriſtian no option, but 

ther to comply. with thoſe churches upon civil 

| ad pole tical principles, or to decline all dottrinal 

| connexion with them. I's, of 
_ To what Dr: Clarke ſays ( Introduld.. p . "xvii 


erning the declarations of the chu £4 in the 
th, twentieth, and twenty-firſt Articles, as giV- 
ing e to his ſcheme of. ſubſcription. 
Dr. Waterland anſwers, “That theſe declarations 

« amount 70 no more, than that nothing is to be 

« received, but what is agreeable to, ſcripture. 
And for this very reaſon the church. requires 


« ſubſeription in her own ſenſe, becauſe ſhe judges 
4 no other ſenſe to be agreeable to ſcriptures.” 

This is indeed giving the church but 4 ve =, 
älteren character, repreſenting her as 12 CY 
ing one thing, and meaning another. But, if it t ls 
a true character, who can help it? The chürch, 
perhaps, might ſuppoſe, that the ſcripture could 
never be more accurately: interpreted, than ſe 
had interpreted it in her Articles. Be that how 4 
it would, her own interpretation of it in "theſe 
Articles is the only one ſhe admits of, excluſive 
of all other ſenſes. And therefore Dr. Waterland 
is fairly entitled to his concluſion, * If any ju de 
that the church's own ſenſe is not ogrecable to 
| « {cripture, 0 er not APY A 


* x Þ | * 
RY Ws O48 


1 C Caſe of =» sac buen, p. 25. | 6 | _ 


t When 
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. When in the public forms,” ſays DF, Clarks, * 
' there be (as there generally are) cxpretfiggs 

| 4 which, at fr /t Abt, look different ways, it can» 
not be but men mult be allowed to HEEL 
4 what is obſcure, by that which ſeems fo them 
* more plain and ſcriptural 7 8 82 


Another advocate on the ſame ne . 
" izmarter thus: *Uulefs this liberty be lowed,” 
i. e. the liberty of ſubſcribing the Articles in 
any ſenſe the words will bear, and in which they 
may be reconciled to (the ſubſcribers own ſenſe ef) 
ſcripture, and to the other authorized forms of 
the church), © nobody can ſubſctibe the Articles, 
Creeds, and Liturgy, of the church of England | 
4 at all; there are ſeveral things in theſe forms, 
ee which, if taken in the moſt obvious Nene con· 
"INN e ere e n 
No matter for that; if you ſubſeribe them, * 
ben be /o taken. For who can give you the 
liberty you deſire? Not the Biſhops, nor even 
the Legiſlature, without a new law; and then 
ſurely no private man has the power to tate this 
liberty of himſelf. ! No man, ſays Phileleutberus, 
* without this liberty can ſubſcribe our public 
« forms.” Without what liberty? Why, the li- 
berty of reconciling contradidtions. Did Phileleu- 
e conſider to what this e may ee 


N er, p. 26. 05 
Eſſay on impoſing, c. * Philelentherus — 


44 
. What 


* ; 


5 
* 
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te there ta with this liberty, a man equnot = 
ght not the moſt 3 ſyſtem of 
1 ganiſm be 23 5 good Chriſtian divinity, by 
5 5 a teſs' obvious ſenſe upon it? © © | | 
Let us ſee how Dr. Waterland provides againſt 
this inconvenience. * Sometimes, ſays he, (in 
our public forms) the Father is ſtiled only God; 
© oftener all three. Sometimes fro of the Perſons 
are introduced, in a fubordination of order to the 
46 firſt: At other times, their perfect equality of 
* natüre“ (which, by the way, excludes all ſorts 
and degrees of ſubordination, for ſubordination of 
94 is vonſen ſe) © is 8s fully and i 2 
"Theſe; 1 fappole, are the ' centradiftiong od | 
ee or ſome of them, objected by Dr. 
Clarke and Phileleutherus, But Dr. Waterland, 
will have it, that all here is eaſy and confiſtent; 
i becauſe what goes before or after them, and 
other paſſages in our public forms, RRR 
that they ſhould be conſent.” In conſequence 
of which, Dr. Waterland: is for putting @ te/5 
 obvious-ſenſe upon thoſe paſſages which ſeem, at 
' firſt, fight, to contravene a iel 258 in the 
Godhead. e * 
Would this ridiculous fophiſtry of mater lnb, 
have gone down with Dr. Clarke and his party? 


8550 no means. And yet they proceed upon the 
8 Warterland's Caſe, Nc. p. ene en 
P 4 0 cave 
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| fame principle, when they would pur / ob via 
ſenſe upon che paſſages which affrm a. pore? 
£quality,; n namely, becauſe the plain ſcriptural doc- 
trine of a ſubordination of nature,RBQUIRES this 
| tefs. obvious. ſenſe to be put N pales 
that all may be clear and conſiſſant. 

ut who ſees not that ali thefe e Gul 
are eſtabliſhed in our public forms? Who ſees _ 
not that, in the eye of the law, and in the inten- 
tion of the church, every ſubſcriber ſubſcribes to 
them all? And conſequently, that in fübferibing, 
Dr. Materland was an Arian, and Dr. Clarke an 
Atrbanaſian, as often as they received thefe | incon- 
Btent forms, reſpectively, by ſubſcribing them? 

In one word, all Dr. Clarke's arguments, that 1 
Bs have ſeen, tend only to prove, that 1 in truth, and 


LETT 


fk and ſuch things ought not to have been! im- 
poſed upon Chriſtians in Proteſtant churches ; ; 
which he and others have done with all poſſible 
preciſion and perſpicuity. But not one of them 
hath been, able to ſhew, that ſuch things are not 
1 mpoſed. Dr. Clarke, indeed, has as good as con- 
feſſed che fact, in the long paſſage J have cited 
from his Introduction; and hath more —_— 
| poſed i it, in the ſuggeſtions at the end of his book, 
. concerning the expediency of a Review of. our 
eccleſiaſtical | forms. For if all theſe liberties in 
elſenting to and fbſeribing theſe forms are given, 


uma and 


5 5 1 
1 " 9 * * * - 
1 , | : 
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| * for a Review or, J che ned fon 
tering" theſe forms, cannot abroad preffing as 
ie would repreſent it. 

- The next advocate for this liberty a latitude 
in our ſubſcriptions, is the acute writer of The 
Caſe: of Subſcription, &c. in anſwer to Dr. Water- 
Aand's Caſe of Arian Subſcription w. But as this 
Gentleman argues chiefly from Dr. Waterland's 
e. and from that in particular which 
imports that ſame of the Articles are left indeter- 
minate, there is not much in his pamphlet which 
has not already fallen under our notice. Some 


ings, however, deſerve our farther. IRE: 
ation. 4 
The firſt babe occurrence in x this per- 
formance, is the great ſtreſs that is laid up 
King Charles I. s Declaration, which gave; the 
latitudinarian ſubſcribers the firſt hint of general, 
- literal, and grammatical ſenſes. It has been 
proved before, that this reſeript i is of no manner 
of validity. But ſuppoſe it, for the preſent, to 
haye the validity of a royal Declaration; what 
would be its operation? juſt the ſame vin that 
of King James It's Declaration for liberty of Con- 
ſcience: which went upon the pretence, that Uthete 
was a power in the Crown to diſpenſe with the 
Statute-Law of the land. The doctrinal Articles 
of Religion (concerning which we are now enqui- 


ring) had, in the reigns of James I. and Cure. 
= Commonly * to be Dr. Sykes. 


as 
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ons ſtrong a ſtate on their ſide, as an of thoſe 
_ which excluded Papiſts from. offices-of, truſt or 
power in the reign of James II. The title of | 
_ theſe Articles was recognized in the A af the 

13th of Elizabeth. And that title ſet forth, that 
they were agreed upon for the preventing diver- 
Arie, of opinions, and conſequently, for the pre- 
_ venting of all general, literal, or grammatical 
| ſenſes, which admitted diverſities of opinions. 

King Charles's Declaration then, which is under- 
ſtood to have introduced 7heſe ſenſes, and thereby 
9 to have allowed of diverſities of opinions, was juſt 
as fubverſeve of the ecclefraftical, as King James's 
was of the civil conſtitution. I have indeed Taid 
elſewhere, that I do not underſtand the Declara- 
tion before the Articles in this light. Hoffer this 
therefore only as an argument ad hominem, which 
might have put this ingenious perſon to ſome 


trouble to vindicate his Revolution- principles, f 


_ -[which he was known to be a OO _ Wor 
er aſſertor. 11 | of 


What he ſays from Fuller”s Church-Hi wh of 
Britain, is ſomething (and but very little) more 
_ conſiderable. It concerns Rogers Expoſitloh of 

the xxxix Articles. Some Proteſtants, accord- | 

ing to Fuller, conceived it preſumption for any 
. « private miniſter to make himſelf the mouth of 
the church, to render her ſenſe in matters of 

-* ſo high concernment. Others were offended, 

« that he [Regers] confined the charitable lati- 
| * tude, 
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THE CONTESSIONAT.. 233 
el tude, formerly allowed it eſe Artieles? the 
. | editpoſees whereof, , providently' wreſdelngę Mf. 
«ferences of opinions, purpoſely couchedcthe 
. * Articles in general terms, A Sen 

Now, 9 1 would deſire to know what there i 18 
in this 8 extraordinary? or What there is 
in it that affects Rogers's Expoſition, more than 
the ſentiments of particular readers affect ah 
cher new book that is publiſhed, and p F 
nl any expolition of theſe Articles? 


Au Biſhop, Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his wn times, 
gives us an account of the ill reception big Ex- 
poſition met with among ſome Church · of · Tand 
men, and records an attempt to cenſure it even 
in the Convocation, particularly becauſe of his 
aſſerting, that men might ſubſcrihe the Articles 
in any literal or grammatical ſenſe the, wards 
2 e: Hiel gent 
Would the author of he Caſe alone ebe 
** to be a good argument, that the compoſers 
of the Articles intended no latitude? Or would 
he allow them, without ſome farther circumſtance 
of proof, to inyalidate His Majeſty's Declaratien, 
under the Ving of which the ie. afſerts this 
latitude? . bs 


» Caſe of Salts, occaſioned, &c. Pp: „ See a W 
Dr. Fuller”; effectually overthrown in a pamphlet, intituled, 
Remarks on tht Reu. Dr. Powell's Sermon in Defoe: of Sub- 
Jeniptions, p. 46, e. d. . printed for Nillar, 15588. 
A 5 IF 


* 


* 
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- "If. not, What proof can be drawn from. 8075 
kiſtorieat account, of a matter of fach, | that. No, 
geri was in the wrong, and that the compaſers of 


the Articles did really intend a latitude + 


Probably it will be ſaid, that the cenſurers of 
Rogers s book, living nearer the times of the coms. 
poſers than Biſbop Burnet's opponents, had a 
better opportunity to know whether” they in- 
| tended : a latitude or not. - But to this 1 it would 
be ſufficient to anſwer, that Regers.himlelt, U- 
ving nearer thoſe times than either Biſhop Bur- 
net, or even Fuller himſelf, muſt be better ac- 
quaitited with the minds of the compoſers than 
either of theſe hiſtorians; and full as well as any 
of his cenſurers. So that from — pre 
fatnptive reaſoning no truth ariſes, het on che 


— 


one fide « or the other. 2 "IE 2g 


| 5515 we go farther into particulars;' Rs 18 

greatly the advantage of all that come after him, 
in point of authority. His book was dedicated 
to Archbiſhop Bancroft, whoſe chaplain he was ; 
and bears in the front of it a teſtimony; that it 
was peruſed, and, by the lawful authority of the 
church of England, allrwed to be publics. 


- © Both they who ſaid in Fuller*s days, that Nies Ads 
himſelf the mouth of the church as a privare miner, and 
they who, in theſe later times, have denied that the ſaid 
Royer: had the authority he pretends to in his title-page, 
were miſtaken. The appointed licenſers of books, #t thät 
time, were the chaplains of the Archbiſhop of Canerbuty, 
and me Biſhop of London, and ſometimes of other Biſhops. 


That 


— 


e 8 


kr GONFES8IO NAL. 836 
15 in our Articles, ſays this Writer, a la- 
Was « de igned to be given to, and, there . 
* 50 tegen 
2 ore may | taken by, the ſubſcriber, i Is no a0 | 
opinighi, © or. of nine or ten Year. W 
ce * is evident p. Go 1 ec 
A0 ee Waphele to en and as "ſuch 
had (what was then eſteemed: a laaful) authority ta give 
books their paſſport to che preſs. But to haye given a for- 
mal imprimatur, in his own name, to his own book, % 


1 
. : 
5 - - . 
o 
i % 
f 


have had an | odd appearance. He therefore choſe to fign 
the approbation of his book in the manner he has done. 
as there can (be no doubt but he took Banir:ft's ſenſe ofithe . 
2 for his rule, he certainly had the ene of che 
rch of for publiſhing his book; an 
2606 of | DAD bel the W 6 of 10 . 
and did not male himſelf the mouth of the church; as U 
wate min iter. On che other hand, Biſhop Burner, who. had 
the private concutrence and encouragement of Archbiſhop 
Tandhs and ſeveral others of the bench, declares, that his 
Expoſition was not a Wer of authority ; ide do an of the reſt 
who have written upon the ſubject pretend to iti eept 
Welchman, and he indeed brings an Ip imatur wy” 
n 


puty Vicechancellor of Oxford, who certainly. was not 
mouth of t be church: This book of Roger's then is the © 
per in expoſition we have of the Articles; tho?' lh. 
ma#?s is the book in vogue for the examination of candidates, 
and hath, paſfed through no leſs than ten editions, Sox Latin. 
and four Engliſh, and: all with conſiderable variations fram 
Rogers, particularly in the article of ſcripture prog, ſome of 
which, in Melabman, are ſomething wore than nothing to 
the purpoſe. .. And as to the other explanations and avthari- 
ties that We/chman brings, it is remarkable that he, is ten 
times more reftrifive,. with reſpect to a enen e 
nate ſenſe, than Rogers himſelf. 1066 7 1 | 13100. 9398 
| Caſe occaſioned, &C. p. 14 10 glgsds it 919W m! 
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2 THE CONFESSION AI. 1 
That the opinion is not new, is indeed evident 
from Fuller. But opinion in otie thing, and fact is 
auother . That ſuch latitude was really deſigned, 
never has been, nor ever can be, proved It Was 
Dr. Waterland's opinion, with reſpect tothe Cal 
viniſtical Articles. But this. very Author of the 
Caſe hath, in anſwer to Water/and's Supplement, 
made it ſufficiently evident, that the doctor s op- 
nion was groundleſs. And if ſo, the Doctor might 
_ effeQually have turned the tables upon him, with 
reſpect to the Articles concerning the Trinity, in 
ſome of which the compilers of 1562 have taken 


away the little appearance of latimde there mas) 
in the Articles of K. Edward . 


This opinion of a latitude incendody by given 
to ſabſcribers of the Articles is indeed only mat 
ter of oral tradition, bred out of the diſtreſs of 
ſome particular perſons, who deſired to keep a 


good conſcience, and not to part with a good be- 
nefice. One would think, by Fuller's manner of. 


repreſenting the cenſures upon Rogers, that there 
had been a cloud of witneffes for this intended la- 
ntude. But, when he had occaſion to defend his 
poſition, he could name only King James, Who 
had no better proof of it than another man; viz, - 
the occaſion he had for this hypotheſis when e ©, 
was veering about to the Arminians, 8 | 
Nothing is more evident, in the A 

hiſtories of thoſe times, than that Queen - Eliza. 

ON os Remarks on Dr. Powell's Sermon, p.ig ts | | 
"OH beth's 
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det Biſhops either had no notion chat Jatitiide 
and the ru¹Z ) were Gofpel- privileges, or an utter 
averſion to ſuch notion, as ſchiſmatical and puri- 
tamcal. Their on hardſhips under Queen Mary 
had taught them very little compaſſion for diſc 
their on hands, though honeſt Fuller would 
have had it believed; that it was a conſideration” 
of chis ſort that brought forth this diſcreet” - 
larity in wording the Articles; in which there is 
juſt. as much truth, as there i is common ſenſe in 
his ſuppoſing them to have prediſcovered the diſ- 
ſenſons chat would happen in the church an” 
hundred years after they were desde. 
But the ingenious author of the Gafe, beſides 
bringing theſe authorities, bethinks himſelf of 
pleading for this latitude _ the reaſon of the 
we SO! 
„ He that FAB a m ae. PE be, 

60 * cher ſo inaccurately, or ſo def, gnedly, as that 55 
© propoſitions contained in them, in the uſual, 
. 4 Hel conſtruction, may or do ſignify different 
0 things, has no reaſon to complain of prevarics- 


60 tion, if men of very different Wien mite n | 
25 fubſcribing ſuch form.” 


5 $9.6 art? X 


But che e church denies chat dis is. s her caſe., - 
She declares her Articles were not /o compoſed, 
either inaccurately or de efignedly. The fallac of 
this reafonivg coals 7 in the Caſui?'s ſuppo 85 


that the uſual literal conſtruction of words is not 
Ns 


always 
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akoays, the fame... When 3 . n 
theſe forms of words, the uſual literal conſtrue- 
tion of them was but one. If time, and the mu- 
tability of language, have given room for an- 
tber uſual, literal conſtruction of theſe words or 
forms, the chn=ch cannot help that, becauſe ſhe 
could not foreſee it. They who underſtand both | 
conſtructions (as all ſcholars do) know very well, 
that the old one is the church's conſtruction; and 
therefore they who put the new conſtruction upon 
the church's o/d words, or forms,—they, I lay, 
and not the compilers of the Articles, are the i in- 
accurate perſons, and, as ſuch, are juſtly com- 
plained of for prevaricating. And indeed all the | 
ſubſequent  ſophiſtry of this writer turns u 
what he calls, the natural and proper fignification 
of words. Natural and proper, with reſpet to 
the ſignification of ſuch words in modern uſage, 
were, he well knows, though he chooſes to diſ- 
ſemble it, unnatural and c in by year 
1155 0 

Let us now take a view of ack ſincere 
| friend to religious liberty, who wrote a pam- 
phlet, much eſteemed, in the year 1719, under 
the name of Phileleutherus Cantabrigienſis, inti- 


tuled, An Eſſay on pg ng _ fubſcribing driicles 
of Religion. 


Ibis very ſenſible writer begins with waking 


allowances for an (humanly) eſtabliſhed autho- 
rity in matters eccleſiaſtical (and, by the way, 


makes 


EO PHONLE. | 5 

; TY * Hol OO x IIS 
ale d. Bae made ); ; aber which 1e mt 
— 6 Attides, 0 4 Rule and Standard of 


Ht 
©" hnpolitien'y” 4 which, de is of 
2 that 14 «fr the fake of peace, à man may 
wütet to, an uſurparion, pod this right; pro» 
Moe, 5 What! is ARE in the Ads 


[- f 2117 3 10 bft 
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jAt a is contained in the Antideg' it: abs 
5 t believing them in any ſenſe the 
ow 4 6455 admit ofb In conſequence of 
ehe he eiten kee pain wo ii} that 4 theſe 
Articles may be ſubſcribed (and confſequetirly 
* deliened).by Sabellian, an orthodox Trimic 
„( whoſe opinion he — 4 . 
N and an Arian ſo called. 
One wauld wonder what idea this writer Rad 
of 1 hen he ſuppoſed it might be kept by 
e.a& of ſubſcription; among men of theſt 
a An ——.—— Why might not the-ſamb 
men, eee the peace of the church, 
ſubſcribe four ſeveral forms of words, each en 
prefling his own ſyſtem clearly arid — as 
« Se 49 uy fr bunte, Dif; primed for . 
. 28, 29. | 32 2 
8 | Q ſabſeribe 


26d | HD ee dee ON 


ſubſcribe the Jas: el ee 1 on 8 
ent | ſenſes? ©... 4 267 GO 
But did this B in 1 good.carnelt; be- 
Tere, that the compilers of the Articles intended 
to make room for theſe faur- ſeveral ſenſes? 1 
| will anſwer for him—He did not believe! it. We 
all know, by the title of the Articles, and he 
knew it as well as any of us, that the ſenſe of the 
compilers was but one ſenſe ; and that ſenſe being 
bound upon the ſubſcriber” by law, it is plain 
that three of the ſenſes above-mentioned are ex- 
cluded, both in the intention of the compilers, a 
and by the tenor of the law which eſtabliſhes the 
Articles, and enjoins ſubſcriptioũ to them. 


Let us now look back to his principles. Why 
ought not ſach Articles to be impofed upon 
Chriſtian Preachers, as a teſt ? He does not, in- 
4 deed, ; anſwer this queſtion in plain terms; but 
his principles lead us to a very juſt and proper 
anſwer to it; namely, becauſe the ſubject of 
preaching in a Chriſtian Church, is the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, over Which no human power can have 
any contreul, or exerciſe any, without incurring 
the guilt of ſetting up another Goſpeh under 
another authority, diſtinct from rs, who hath de- 
Shared himſelf to be the o/ Maſter to whom al 
Christians « ought to ſubmit. Would this Gentlo- 
a man have aſſerted tatidem verbis, that we may 


Sie pc our Chriſtian liberty to thoſe e who ghd 


— At 
Gai bteseste Cb dn ebe ud indeed, of 
the word ther yntiun; but he tefers-it only to the 
right of of privatsJudgement'; undd of this right, or b- 
: 3 tile doubt bat a x mann LN 
abridge bine p. 3 : 
But upon What is this Figs bourdded hn he” 
ſolely upon thoſe! principles of the” Golpel, that 
Chriſt is Ring in his wa Kingdom? that he is 
the only Lord and Maſter in matters pettalning 
to conſcience ? And can any man give Way to 
ah bſurparion of that authority which Chriſt 
claims ſolely ro himſelf, without revolting from 
his alleglance, and Tabmitatg to an N of 
his Kingdom? - 

Here let us ſtop. Tee 1 is nd Sebi to 
Probesche ſtep further, or to enquire upon wha 
notions of latitude in the Articles the Eſayer . 
could reconcile his ſubſcription ts them with his | 
bbligatlons tõ Hand faft in the liberty wherewith 
Chriſt Bath mad? him free, © Upon which ſubjett 


he hath indeed Drouin + no mote . omg) been 
Hiſwered already, 


T bere is yer AN writer upon this ble 
of the fame complexion, who muſt not be wholly - 


aſſed by, as he hath been at the pains to ſun 
the * merits or” this caſe in A 15 
Words 


eln a pamphlet intztuled, 925 3 Peace 1 
only artaihable By 2 Zral for ber gur in itt juſt Lehm, 2 
Printed for Baker. * 
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* THE CONFESS! 
fs ſays he, we Aue besen 
« bers of the church af. Hugland, We are not 
« 'obliged to an uniformity of opinion · \ 
In other words, the church of England;' as 
ſuch, hath no uniform doctrine; which, whatever, 
the matter of fact may be; the church, I appre- 
bend, will not take for a compliment. But this 
idle notion being built entirely on , His Magis 
Declaration, falls ain — along wh that. 
He goes nn hs 
© If the Tories Foe think fie. 60 a 
Cc mine in what particular ſenſe rhe ſubſcriber 
« ſhall give his aſſent; it is very poſſible and well 


« known, that perſons of quite oppoſite * 
| 61 may and do ſubſcribe.” | 


Hath the legiſlature then determined, hut men 
may ſubſeribe the Articles in oppoſite ſenſes? 
No. If not, then, hath the legiſlature. deter- 
mined any thing about articles and ſubſcriptions ? 
Ves, it bath determined that the Articles ſhall be 
ſubſeribed, for the purpoſe of avoiding dixerſities 
of opinions. The legiſlature then hath deter- 
mined that the Articles ſhall be ſubſcribed. only 
in one ſenſe reſpectively; and that is, in the moſt 
obvious ſenſe of each Article. ee aL 
Kine ſenſe,” faith this author, © which ſuch - 
| <« as require ſubſcriptions accept and tolerate, is 
to be the rule of ſubſeription ?“?“ 

This matter is put in a wrong light. tc is the 
Law, and the Law only, which requireth ſub- 

L — W ; 
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ſexiptiop ; and ©, requirgth chat it ſhould. be, made 
hefe che Ordinary, "thav is, in the preſence 
« of the per ſon ho inſticutes. The Ordinary 
0 bound to ofter 1 he Articles o be ſub- 
cribed; but the Cle * himſelf is bound to 
2 offer to ſubſcribe hem, and he muſt ſubſcribe 
«without, apy reſerve, exception, or qualfica 
| « tion t. 99 
The conenical. f abſeription is 1 another 
aa, of which there is no preſent occaſion to ſay 
any thing, as the queſtion Here is only concerning 
ſubſcription as enjoined by the legiſlature. And 
enough has been ſaid of this, to refute our author” s 
fancy about accepting and folerating ſenſes. . 
The author concludes thus: © Since the church 
therefore accepts and tolerates contrary opini- 
« ons, tis plain the church does not conceive 
10 identity of e neceſſary to her tran- 
= quillity.“ LR 
The church, as we have ſeen, e or 0 
rh nothing, but what the Law allows her to 
accept and tolerate : which is juſt the reverſe of 
'contrary opinions. The notion indeed is abſurd, 
even fo far as there is any colour to apply it to 
the church. If the church accepts and rolerates, 
the likewiſe e/pouſes and maintains, contrary opi- 


nions--. For the perſons, whoſe contrary opinions 


ſhe . and tolerates, do, by this: e 10 of 


83 + 
Jade Mecum, pP. 79. under Enie. 


Q 3 ſubſcription, 


mouth of the church; and retail — 


* 


24% neee 
ſabſefiption; become part of che body of l'the 
church herſelf, and moſt: commonly are the very 


opinions \ to the pablie, by che very authority 
the church gives: them. Ig not this es 
church © off her ancient foundations? Or; rarher' iv | 


it not to on the juſtice of tat reproach; «That 
rhe church. of England, properly ſo called, is 


«ps not now! exiſting un 293 ie U3- £511 4 er Tech 
There were ſeveral others of this Way of think 


ing, who bore 2 part in this controverſy 4k "but „4 


they all went into the church at the kale d0⁰ 551 
be⸗ 


which Dr. Clarke had opened for them, and 


lived, or pretended to delieye, the proteſtationis 

71 f Daunen 
* See 2 pamphlet intituled, Obſervation pur the Condad 
of the Clergy in relation to the.thirty-nine Article, . ** Theft 


«+ iriQures of Religion,” ſays this excellent writ (mean: 
ing the thirty- nine Articles) . are either a rule teacki 


„in this church, or they are not a-rule. If they are not a 


1 role, what conſtitutes the church of Fng/azd 7 If they be 2 
« rule and a ſtandard, where muſt be grounded the authority 
« of modern teaching, which is not only not agreeable to 


* theſe Articles, but abſolutely ; a contrary ſyſtem ? In caſe, : 


oo by any after-lights, a clergyman finds cauſe to. 


„ his ſubſcribing opinion (2 right I ſhall' not difpute}, ang 


« goes into different ſchemes, why is not ſach diſagreement 

a with his rule publicly acknowledged, -and- the people ad- 

15 vertiſed of the difference? This myſtery of the pulpit 
appears to me unfair with reſpect to the people, Th 

70 have no fixed fight of their miniſter's ſcheme. yy 

have no ſecurity, no dependence ou him, in ay Nr W 

by point whatſocver, * "up by * —— 
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ef the church, againſt the matter of fact, we 
meet vith nothing in their reſpedtive' ſyſtems E 

latitude, Which hath not already been obviated. 
And, the matter of fact being ſo plain and i in- 
dGfpatable, it is to little purpoſe to argue the 
pdint af right; upon the original Proteſtant prin- 


eiple ; as if that principle was ſtill allowed to 
| have its uncontrouled operation in the matter of 


ſubſcription to the Articles. We frankly allow 
1. very Proteſtant, as ſuch, has a right to deny 
„or. approbation of, any doctrine, 
(himſelf conceives to be oontrary to the 
| „But the moment he ſits down to 
ſubſcrite The. xxxix Articles, circumſtanced and 
conditioned as that ſubſcription now 1 . = 
down to ſign away this right (as much 
lies), and to transfer it to the c 
church, indeed, does not in ſo many IO re- 
quire him to ſubſeribe to any thing which is con- 
trary,or even diſagreeable to the ſeripture : But 
the church, by obtaining chat ſubſeription from 
him, takes the interpretation of ſcripture out of 
his bands. It is the church, and the church only, 
that finds therein, and proves thereby, the, propo- 
ſtions to be fubſcribed. And if a+ man ſhoyld 
after that pretend to interpoſe his own judgement 
in eontradiction to the church's fndings and prov- 
ings, the church, with the help & the ſtate, would 
an thew, him, his miſtake; by yirwe of, that 
Alliaxe, the original inſtrumentof which bath | 


Q4 | been 
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2 been ſo happily: diſcayered: and commanted upon 

by a great Genius of our own. times. The 

church of England! tells mankind ingeed, they 

hall judge for themlelyes,; But. if they. wha 

5 Bake her word, do not think and judge a8. ſhe 

Gs they ſhall ſuffer for it, and be turneꝗ out 

4 «of the houſe.” To. prove the kapixx of 

which. Proceeding (EQUITY, and UTILYDY, in 

this author's idea, being the ſame. thing) is the 

laudable purpoſe of 0 famous e 
Arber wy 

There is yet 426 writer bebid, 7505 bach 

offered. a plea for liberty and latitude in 1 

ing the Articles, of a different complexion from 

the 2 | Fhe writerT: mean is Dr. 2 0 the 


STS. 


of Herve into Se conſideration. TY n 

| Biſhop'Conybeare had obſerved, in his ſermon 
on the Caſe of Subſcription, that the xxxix Articles 
are not to be conſidered as Articles of Peace, but 
of Dodtrine,” as the very title denotes, which is, 
for avoiding divenſitien of opinions, and for ga- 
bhſhing conſent tout hing true religion. And from 4 
this circumſtance his Lordſhip inferred, and yery 
Juſtly, that every man's ſubſcription amounts 
e tg an approbation of, and an aſſent to, the 


71 Pale b 5 6 very 


711 Yo * 


pfeil of the doftrine therein contained, in the 


— — | 
5: Juppoled to have underſtood tem -. 46 
No, the right reverend * tells us; his 
eaſe was This: . Being 4 © ; he had ſub- 
«ſcribed the "Articles pretty early in Hfe, and 
A{®probably in the ſenſe in which the compilers | 
« underſt6od them. But, finding reaſons after- 
Wards to difagree with his former opinions, he 
1 under ſome difficulties how to altes 
«" Hmaſetf in theſe circumſtances? © 


Biſhop Conybeare, been conſulted upon | 
e difficulties, there is little. doubt but he 
would have anſwered, that this change of opi- 
nions in the Eſſayiſt was virtually diſclaiming his 
ſubſcription, which let him into his function; 
and, as he now no longer complied with the cop- 
ditions required by the church of all her miniſters, 


an obligation ſeemed to lay upon him to en 
his preferments in the church. | 


Lo avoid this e Bimop Cloyien was 
r confider theſe Articles not as Articles 


of doctrine, but as Articles of peace. As ap- 
««. prehend,” ſays he, © that the church of Ire- 
0. land does not ſet up for infallibility, I do not 
4 think ſhe requireth any other kind of ſubſcrip- 
tion 0m. ſuch as is Woes. for Wer. 
What 5 laws of abltiipttos are in e 


1 n not; but if his Lordſip formed his 
judgement 


* 


* 


jurigementonly'on mern. the chord 
ofabreland'r diſelaiming iniallibility; I fancy the 
caſe nay be ebene out own 
counts y:3:Where, thongh we are mot imfallible, vs 
axe always inthe right, His apprehenfioncs thaies 
IC fore, of eccleſiaſtical moderation, in the one ꝙun · | 
bo or, the other, will go butt little way towards 
ſentliog. the debatable point between the Eflayik 
ap. Conybear Cy W h, r pon 
4 =p mnſt Fee by fu i W N 
f ence. 7 


EF . I apprehend, „y 's 7755 Clap, wy ih ar 
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" rempt. towards ang deff) of opinion, 
not only to be an uſeleſs, but ay i mprafticable 
t ſcheme. In which l entirely : agree with him. 
But what then? it aftually was the attempt of 
our firſt Reformers, and is fil the ſcheme of the 
churches of England and Freland. V. Nec ollie 
1 do not only doubt,” continues he, © whe- 
er . the compilers of the Articles, but even 
whether any two thinking men, ever agreed 
exactly in their opinion, not only with regard 
& 10 all' the e on nn 5 n 
n e t ; N 4 47 
” The preſumptive Wok t is very Rive; tile 
Grand was the ſole compiler of K. Edward's 
Arwcles. . The) alterations and corrections of 
+562 are well known to be in Parker's hand, 
who; though he might make a ſhew of conſult- 
wg his bret; moſt Pn gave them 10 
8 underſtand 
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underſtand [aLthe fame time, that the Artöelet 4 
were to paſi as hey were then ſettled . Sint 
err in choſe dans, any more than in our own; 
were not very cn; ; and perhaps nor half. 
dozen of thoſe to whom they were commutii- 
Lated; or who ſubſcribed them, confidered how fat 
they diffeted from each other, or ſuſpetted that . 
they differs at all, They received them impli- | 
$ hy di do to this hour; and, conſe- 
ih the ſenſe of the compiler or compilers, 
They rrapſmitted, them to poſterity, Juſt as they 
receincd them; and juſt ſo were they bound upon 
poſterity by! lay. The inutility, therefore, and 
the ; imprafticability. of ap vniformity of opinion, 
er are diſpoſed to think for chemſelyes, 
d. an unanſwerable argument Wh ſuch 
res ould neuer be impoſed, but will afford | 
no proof that our xxxix Articles fire, not impoſed | 
With. this particular view. „ : 

But, though the right reyerend Author af be N 
Efay thinks thus of our Articles, and of che ſub- 
ſcribers to them, he ſeems to chink it expedient | 
that there ſhould be ſome ſuch ſyſtem of doc- 
trines, not indeed as a teſt of opinions, but of 


The Jriſb Articles were different from thols of U ih 
of England, till the year 1634, when, by the power of the 
Lord Deputy Wentworth, and the dexterity of Biſhop Bran- 
© bal, the Viſb articles were repealed. in a full convocation, 


and thoſe of England authorized in the p thereof.” Aa 
liz's Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, p. ELLE * 5 


4 p profeſion 
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e//fn: — he — ſo. er let 
ee Ag uftformtty of profelion;” ſays b * « may 
indeed be both practicable and uſeful; and 
re feeins, in ſome degree, to be neceſſary, bot only 
for the preſervation of peace, but alſo bor the | 
ye general good and welfare of ſociety.“ 

His Lordſhip muſt mean, an uniformity 1 pro- 
feffion with refpe& to thoſe things, concerning 
which the belief or perſuaſion of the ſeveral pro- 
Yeffors may be different and multiform. Otherwiſe 
the propofition i is not of ſufficient-importance to 
require, or indeed to deſerve, à formal argument | 
to ſupport it. For who ever doubted; but that, 
in matters of religion, a man both uſefully may 
and reaſonably ou 1 1 to 8 what” Ges * 
Heres? DOSS 


By religion, I m mean the Chriſtian religion. Bit 
to believe one thing, and to profeſs another, the | 
Chriſtian religion calls hypocriſy, and under that 
name ſeverely cenfures and condemns it. Hypo- 
criſy, indeed, may fer ve the turn of a particular 
claſs of men in ſociety, who have views and in- 
tereſts diſtinct from the general good and welfare 
of the whole. But how this grand enemy to 
truth and virtue ſhould contribute either to the 
peace of, or be otherwiſe uſeful or wholeſome to | 
"ſociety in general, is A WITT n will me 
| Tome” elucidation. 


1 do 


 THEMCONFESSIONAL:! 2g 
1 do not conteive,?-ſays-this ingenicus be · 
l * how fan ſociety or conmmonwealth: cn 
< ſubſiſt, unſefs* ſome form of religion ob ocher 
d he 'Rabliſhed türe, 8s well Wi wg pd e 
4 868tine a6 Uiſcipline : Which f puſhrsef do dkrinsg 
« however bought te be . — fundas | 
6 mental, as poffiblec“ © MI 28. eee ine, 


4 Forms of Gſeipine are hot, hab: "now At 1 
ſue 3 dur ure However neceffary to BC taken ins 
che account. And a8 St. Puul thought, that nen 

might lead quiet and peuctuble liber, in ali g 
antbonefty; under proper ſubjection to, and c. 
ercion of, the civil magiſtrate, I do not fee chat T 
ſhould. be aſhamed to think 16 too. And this 
ren being ſettled, how the ſubſiſtence of apy 
ſaciety or republic fliould depend upon the elta⸗ 
bliſhment of doctrinal forms of religion, is juſt as 
difficult for 1 me to conceiye, as it was to the leart- 
d Prelate to conceive the contrary*. *. 


* 
* 9 


$ $0 Wick his! is the mier of the: Aha 
7 22 diſapproying the communion of the church, that 
int the Prince only bas to do with, and the Legiſlature. 
Mg caſe a teſt can be found, of a Inter Kd; th 

* that purpoſe, as certainly there may, to'draw zeig busen. 
1 into the queſtion, i is altdgether- foreign. "This 
80 atter makes the afety. pro ſed. b by poo KS 
Gs taken) not 12 2 the aer Tosi or Tk 


«'chy [one may adi likivi), of the State]; as the MN of the 
«« Clergy and Hierarchy, in their authority and acquiſitions, 


«« Otherwiſe the oath of Supremacy and 'Alleptarice wotild Be 
< ſufficient, It is the only teſt the occaſion naturally calls 


th . p - = 
% 5 b 
a - 
» . 


. 
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That bis Lordfhip-meant ſome human: form-of | 
religion, is evident from his adding, that %s 


1 pꝛintt f dactrine in ſuch form ſhould. be as plain, 


few, and fundamenial, as 'poſſible. But, for, my 
part, 1 cannot ſee why eſtabliſhing the ſcriptures: 
auſwer all the ends of civil ſociety, in 

this reſde?, as well as any other forms. Möhhen 
you have made a proper proyiſion for the exter+ 
nal deportment of men, as ſubjets tothe ſtate, by 
a wholeſome and righteous civil inſtitute, it re- 
mains only that their religious manners, ſenti- 
- ments, and diſpoſitions, ſhould be formed by the 
rules, precepts, and doctrines, of the word. of Gods 
But this, being a matter rather of perſona] than 
of public concern, muſt be left to che men t them 
ſelves, if we would have the work done with L 
proper. influence and effect. Whatever apf 
auces of ſanctity, devotion, and Chriſtian virt 
external forms and ordinances inay produce in 
public, it is but ſo much hypocriſy, if 4 real 
principle of religion is not in the hearts of the 
ſeyeral individuals; atid how this principle ſhould 
be planted in the heart, rather by 5 5 forms, 
than by the genuine ſcriptures, no mortal can 
tell. From what I have ſeen of humam form, I 
will venture to ſay, that points of Chriſtiai does 
| trine cannot be made plainer | in chem, than they 


* -> 404%\#4 


| 4 Spackave's Obſervations rar 
in relation in the thirty aint Artis 5.40 46. er 


are 
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are already in the ſcriptures ʒ and fewer ot lefs 
W aug br nt to be made. 


But, to come a little nearer the point in hand: 
The Biſhop doubrs, as We have ſeen, 80 whether 
< any two thinking men ever 55 exact is 
opinion with regard to any. en of .qur/xx*ix 
Articles.“ And he who doubts this, can hardly 
fuppoſe that any form of doctrine can be drawn 
up in Human language, conſiſting of points fo 
plain; few, and fundamental, as chat all, or eye 
a majority, of thofe for whoſe uſe they are in 
rended, ſhall perfectly agree in them. The Bi: 
ſhop wilt ſay, there is no occaſion” they ſhould, 
becauſe : uniformuty of profeſſion is all that he wants 

to have eſtabliſhed. But, if ſo, why will not our 
1 85 Articles, why indeed will not the Articles 
of Trent, do as well as any other for the purpoſe? 
He that profeſſes to believe points of dodtrine 
which b does not believe, be they ever ſo plain, 
few „gr. fundamental, in the apprehenſion of the 
eſtabliſhers, is juſt as much an hypocrite, as if 
fuch orms were ſtuffed with ever ſo many * 
tinencies, or even fallities. 


| The uſe of. religion to ſociety, 1 3 
2 that men, having in their hearts the fear of 
Cod, and of his judgements, may be reſtrained 
from evil, and encouraged | to be virtuous, in fach 
inſtances as ure beydnd the reach of human laws. 

W of doftrine; therefore, eſtabliſhed for the 


Rue 


\ 
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public good of ſociety, mult have his 4 of . 


ien for their gbjedt. Bur if a mag. 
"his heart, what be prof Welles with his 


With his f pen, religion, as ſuch, has RN LP 7 


"Him in that inſtance; and focie Shae 0 fore be 


'nefic from his . n, than if fuch 0 vints of doc- 
e 


UNE had not een eſtabliſhed, . e en | 


Again. To make uniformity of religious pro- 
Ee neceflary, in any degree, for the 2 
of the commonwealth, it muſt be nec 
the points to be praſeſſed be ewe 
ekcluſroe conditions. And this extending, in 0 in oi 
author's plan, both to doctrine and ine, 
leave ho room Foe diflenters in either. or every 
diſſentet breaks in upon the ſcheme of 1 
and conſequently on the peace and Fel 
this Uniformity is intended to maintain. thy 
at once, demoliſhes all thoſe ſyſtems of Dl 
ment, which tolerate doftrines and diſciz lines 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed forms.” Teas 
experience has taught us, that *thofe common 
wealths haye always been either che freeſt from 
religious feuds, or the leaſt incommoded by them, 
which have tolerated different ſects with the 
greateſt latitude, and mn the feweſt 


1 * 


e to nö. ifs 


If the queſtion ſhould be aſked; why 2 com- 


een or a ſtate, cannot ſubſiſt in peace ang 
| wn without ous nd feos of. rel. 


8 


zic 2.6 the wufner 70 de Spee mot * 
thip would be, that except men were uniform in 
"their profeſſion of religion, there could be no- 
thing in a fate but. diſcord, and confuſion... And 
yer his Lovdſhip ay, * if men were nor to peak 

their minds in ſpite of eſtabliſhments (that is 
« t ſay, openly profeſs. things contrary to eftabliſh- 

*,ments):' truth Fouls ſoon " baniſhed from 
10 the earth“ , 


Does not this plainly ii my efabiifh. 
mente banith truth from the carth, in the ſame 
proportion as they anſwer the eb of peace and 
welfare to the civil community? Or, how could 


worſe evils reſult from wens ſpeaking their minds, | 


When they, were under no reſtraints from | eſtar 


bliſhments, than nom, when they take, mel liberty 


in ſite of them? e ee 9 
The Defender of che Eſcy d is Atplesced 
with ſomebody for ſuggeſting chat his clientought 
to have been againſt all religious eſtabliſhments; 
which however is true enough, if theſe above- 
mentioned are the effects of them. True Religion 
never can ſubſiſt, whatever may become of civil 
communities,” upon the baſis of hypoeriſy ; or, 
where men are obliged to profeſs one thing, am 
allowed to believe another. And if the rule of true 


religion be taken from the Chriſtian ſcriptures, 


the temporal peace and ſafety of any Chriſtiang 
in civil ſociety, is hut a ſecondary conſideration, 


i 56 n erde il T 


to the \hiigitiob-bl is urider to Hold Taft his WG | 
Eff, , in truth and Ly.” 1 15 ene 'brin 


© "The reaſon given, why utan gaben 
with regard to religion are neceffary, is, att 

ce the welfare and fupport of loety 3 1610 fou ded, 
W by the great Author of Nature, on "the bahs of r 

4c religion, that it is impoſhible to ſeparate the one 
We from the other; and, of 5 the e eta: 9 
4 pliſhment of the one will neceſſggly r 0 £quire t 75 
« eſtabliſhment of the other 7. 


7 


17 23 a 10492190 


- The meaning of which, at the bottom, is only, 
| this: that human laws reach the exigencies of ai. 
vil ſociety ſo imperfectly, that, unleſs the influence 
of religion is connected with them, the Welfare 
and peace of civil ſociety cannot be ſupported.” 


Which, I apprehend, nobody will deny. CY n 5 
001 


But then, as this plan of civil 1 5 8. 
delineated by the great Author of Nature, It will, 
be neceflary to take his direfions in | the execution 

of it; if any ſuch directions may be come at. And 
if no ſuch directions are to be found, it is doubt- 
ful, whether the plan itſelf, anthorizet by che 
great Author of Nature, may be found. ED 


The ſophiſm here turns upon the word efta-. 


Bliſbmont. Religion may be ſaid to be ebe, 
when it is received and profeſſed by individuals, 
upon the ſole authority of divine revelation. Gil 


ES: 0 22 20 1 
7 Defence of the 22 os ſrt, Pp: 2, 


ſociety 


« 


ſocigty' e eſtabliſhed dy haman lane 
and ordinances, at leaſt as this, author conceives, 
and as, for. the preſent, Lan willing to grant. 1 
chen che eſtal i lem of religion by divine Feue- 5 
lation is ſufficient to anſwer. the purpoſes of civil 
ſociety, the purpoſes of the great Author of Nu | 
2 in tee Irs connection, are anſwered at 
e time; and with any farther eſtabliſhnienz 
of e Iron laws have. nothing to do. 


erer 


hereupon, the writer of is Letter to the Biſhop | 
F Clogber very pertinently aſts, Who is the 

judge? that iᷣ to ſay, who is the judge how far 

it may be i 4 e rep e 4 
man laws? 

Io this the 15 8 e eee, # 
tion, “ The ſame legiſlative powers; which eſtal 
* blin the one, have a right. to eſtabliſh” the 
« other 3 and to chuſe that 57 e which they 
* think fo be ber „ 3 
Where it muſt be foppoſed, 1 the great 1 
futhari of Nature hach left it as free for Magi - 
ſtrates, - and; Legiſlators; to eſtabliſh by human, 
Laws what doctrines or modes of religion they 
Thuſe, or find expedient for ſecular utility ; as it 
is for them | to chuſe what modes of civil ſociety 


they, find convenient. ,. Which indeed i is to 225 
* Defence of the May on ſpirits p. 3. py 
R 2 * * pole, | 


* 


* thing, and believes another, will derive none of 
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poſe, that there never was any; authentic. repela- | 
tion of true religion in the world. For as furely: 
as God hath revealed true religion, ſo ſurely. has 
he inhibited Magiſtrates, and all others, from 
eſtabliſhing Any. ting en to it, or deviating 
TO st.. Ne 249 et? ern 
But by what "RYE in the Dedication prefixed. 
io the Eſay en ſpirit, the Defender, moſt likely, 
would confine this right of the legiſlative powers, 
0 the hee, an N e Profeſſion 
only. a N Fe A 
But it has been ſhewn 8 n! in this view; 


the eſtablimment of religion will afford no ard to 
civil las; inaſmuch as he who profeſſes one 


that influence-from his profeſſion,” which is nereſ- 
_ fary to ſupply che unavoidable defects of civil 
ordinantes. And, if the great Author of Nature 
founded the welfare and ſupport of ſociety on no 
furer baſis of religion than chis, it hardly ſeems 

worthy of his infinite wiſdom to have e | 
in this matter at all. 1 


Upon the principles of this author, whanne 
f 11 Chriſtian Legiſlators have to eſtabliſh what 
religion they chuſe for the beſt, the ſame had the 
; n Legiſlators “. 83 then theſe latter to 


be author of the 92 by on Eftabbfments, &c. having 
aſſerted this right to Pagan Legiſlators in its full extent, and 


without reſerve, it may not be TOTO at leaſt to take 
. 171 have 


* 


| GIRL. 
bare extended their eſtabfinment no farther 18 
to/an iniformity of profeſſion what were St. Paul's 


a view of th * 1 right which may be ſuppoſed to 38 
the ſentiments of one of the wiſeſt among them; 
| 5 that even Pagan Legiſlators in general ſee to h 
| been'ſenfible, that a right to-eſtabliſh. religion upon the foot 
. of civil authority only, was too precarious to be depended 


n, without the ſanction of @ divine revelation; which, 


be? they took care to forge for the purpoſe; I can 
hardly think the E Aryiſſ on E/ftabliſhments (politician as he is) 
will ſay, that the Pagan Legiſlators hag a rige to forge theſe 


revelations. And yet this he muſt ſay, if he wil vindicate | 


to the Pagan Legiſlators an unlimited right of eſtabliſhing 
What religion they pleaſed; as it might be, in ſome caſes at 
leaſt, impoſſible for them to ettabliſh any popular or national 
religion without ſuch forged revelations. Let us pitch upon 
" Cicero for our guide in this diſquiſition, and try what'infor- 
mation we can gain from his ſpeculations upon this intereſting 
fubject. Atcording to Dr. Middleton, . Cicero neven hathoured 
a thought of the truth or divinity of ſo abſurd a worſhip, as 
< that of the religion of his country; and yet always recom- 
% mends it as u wiſe inſtitution, contrived for the uſes of 
« Government, und to keep the people in order, fingularly 
< adapted to the of Rome ; and conſtantly inculcates 


an adherence to its rites, as the duty of all good citizens,” | 


Life of Cicero, vol. iti. octavo, p. 345. One of the citations 
the ingenious Biographer brings to verify this repreſentation, 


is taken from the laſt ſection of Tu//y's ſecond book on Divi- 


nation ; where in the context we find, to our great ſurprize, 
"the Roman Ne turning downright Confeſfonaliſt, explod- 
| ing one ſort” of Divination after another, lamenting; that 
* Superſtition had ſpread every where, oppreſſed the minds 
* of almoſt all, and had ſeized upon human weakneſs in 


6 general; that it had been his view; both in theſe books on 


* D;vination, and in thoſe on the Nature of the Goar to ſet 
Fs this forth; and that he ſhould eſteem it a conſiderable 


R 3 converts 
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1 to do? ? were they to comply wich hg 
modes of the times, and profe/s themſelves idola- 


it ſervite done to himſelf and bis e Jroms n 5 
ti up this ſuperſtition eſfectually. He then goes 17 
true ſtile of a Reformer, to ſay, that £* religion "hould not” 
** be taken away along with ſuperitition, nor did he wegn. 
*4it,” Nam et majorum inflituta tueri ſacris e Mts. 
nendis ſapientis eſt (which is the whole of Dr. Middleton A 
tation from this ſection); upon this princip le, N Hreftans” 
tem aliguam æternamgue naturam et cam eier a: 


Handamque bominum. generi, pulchritudo mundi, east 7 Ot] | 
caleſtium cogit cenfiteri. And he concludes thus: Jus n | 


IT 


xt religio propaganda etiam eff, QUE EE nr bn Cos. 


NITIONE NATURE, fie ſuperſtjtionjs flirpes ofthes SHALL, vg 
inftat enim et urget, et quo ſe cumgue werteris perſequituy 3 {rot ; 
watem, five tu omen audierts ; froe immolarig, five abe þ fa, 
erty, &e. &c. But how ſhall we ſeparate the 22 of FOU 
nition here enumerated, from the infituta, majorum hieb 
were undoubtedly the cay/e of it ? If at the root of theſe ſuc 
perſlitious terrors we find the inflituta majorum, they muſt 8⁰ 
along with the ſtock, or no remedy is to be had fot the evit 
we would totally exadicate ; and undoubtedly there we ThalF 
find them. 'Jfud antiguos, ſays VaLerips Maxiuus, ao# 
folum publice, ſed etiam privatim, nibil gerebatur, niſi auſpices 
prizes ſumpto. II. 1. It is true, in Cicero time, public authority 
was interpoſed. Private perſons, as it ſhould ſeem, were not 
left to interpret omens and prodigies for themſelves. Due _ 
Augur injuſta, nefafta, vitigſa, dira defixerit,' irrita, infeflagub 
If. infettague] ſunto. : Prodigia, portenta, ad Eiraſcas vr 
Harnſpicet, fi Senatus juſſerit, deferunto. De Legibus, II. 8,9. 
But would this interpoſitian of public authority prevent the 
generality from applying omens taken from caſualties falling 
within their notice, to their own private affairs? We ſee 
from the inſtances above enumerated, that it would not. 
And would it not rather authorize and encourage the privat 
ſuperſtition of particular perſons? Let the Ang urs, Haruſpicof, 
and Etruſci, keep 1 their rules of judging as ſecret as you will, 


ters? ? 
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ters? This the Apoſtle probibitb in expreſs terms * 8 
and herein Ventures to counteract this right ab. 
U 
the omen or the prodigy would be ribhle, nd the? interpre- 
tation of it, with whatever grimace or ſolemnity it was given, 
muſt be known to the conſulter, and would ſerve him for a 
precedent, whenever the like ſhould occur to him, upon the 
moſt ordinary occafion. The reſult is, that to eradicate ſu- 
perſtition effectually, that religion only | muſt be cultivated” | 
and propagated, fue functa off cum cugnitione nature. Of this 
religion Cicero gives { noble deſcription elſewhere; ¶ De Le. 
gibus, 1. 23.] and concludes, that the man who underſtood - 
it, and praQiſed accordingly, * would deſpiſe the precepts | 
« of the Pythian Apollo, and would eſteem thoſe things as 
„nothing which were held by the populace as moit con- 
« ſiderable. And yet, it is certain, that theſe precepts of 
the Pythian hello were among the inftituta majorum, which, ' 
according to Dr. Middleton, the Roman Patriot would bare 
every good citizen bound in duty to maintain, though nothing 
more clear than that they were the implements of that very 
ſuperſtition, which he wanted to extirpate, and which pre- 
vented mankind from arriving at that pitch of wiſdom, piety; 
and public virtue, that proceeded from the knowledge of 
nature, and of the true religion thence reſulting. in 
in mind theſe doctrines of Cicero concerning religion, let us 
next take a ſhort ſurvey of his principles of legiſlation, of 
which this is his capital maxim; — Nos ad juſtitiam effe natos, 
neque opinione, ſed naturi conftitutum et, Jus. [De Legibur, 
I. 10.] Afterwards he ſays, Stulti/imum exiftimare omnia jufia 
ee que feita Ant in populorum inſlitutis aut legibus ; and he in- 
ſtances in an old law made by the Roman Irterrex, import- 
ing, that the Dictator might put to death any citizen he 
pleaſed, without a trial ; obſerving, that neither if a whole 
people ſhould be ſatisfied with tyrannical laws, would their 
approbation make them juſt, Upon Cicero's principles, then, 
no Legiſlator could have a right to enact ſuch laws as this; 
mat is to ſay, laws encroaching on the public welfare, or the | 
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good authority)... i of emomftild 


taken people, who were to be governed b y. them, co 
not give the Legiſlator a right to enact them, he cou 


tural 5 of alga? * if the es Pee 4 1 


bare no right from any other conſideration, namely, from - 


his own opinion, or from political purpoſes, which had no 


reſpect to the welfare of the public. And if this limitation 
upon the right of Legiſlators was neceſlary. in civil ordi- 
nances, 1 would deſire to know what it was that took off the 
reſtraint with reſpect to the eſtabliſhment of religion 3 and 

whence the Legiſlator ſhould have a right to enact ſuch, laws | 


as tended 10 enſſave the mind of man, and took the ad uantag e 


of. human weakneſs, to ſubjee it to the moſt abjet . 7 
One of the ancient laws relating to religion recited by Tully 
De Legibus, II. 8.] is this: Separatim nemo habefft Deos, | 
nere noves : fed ne advenas, niſi publice adſcitos, pri uatim - © 
Tanto. Suppoſe a private citizen, full of the ſublime idea of 


| natural religion given by Cicero as above-mentioned, ſhould 


adopt for his private worſhip an object ſuitable to that idea; 


and ſuppoſe farther, that the circumſtances of his private 
' worſhip ſtrongly marked his contempt for the precepts of 


the Pythian Apollo; he would, by this intolerant law, be li- 


able to puniſhment. Upon what principle of juſtice could 


Cicero afſert to the Magiſtrate a right to inflict ſuch puniſh- 


ment? Even that flagitious principle, which Midzleton ſeems 
to aſcribe to him, namely, that, public utility ſhould take place 


of truth, would not enable him to vindicate the magiſtrate 


in this caſe, For the reaſons he giyes for extirpating ſuper- 


ſtition, and the noble effects of that religion, gue junta eff 


cum copniticne nature, enumerated by him, are ſuch as ſhew, 


even to demonſtration, that public utility would be pro- 


moted more out of all proportion, upon his plan of natu- 
ral religion, than by that of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. The 
impoſſibility indeed of an che public religion 7; in face 
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1" Whiwweiapply this theory of religious eſta- 
bliſhments to our dun cireumſtances, che caſe 


Ram, m |bim_ th the ſtrongeſt. impreſſions, 
and HER n retinera, et tueri, ſapientis e 


{the fart of a wiſh aan, or a politician 3; not, as Dr. Middle- 


ton gives it—the bownden duty of a good. citizen) but all the 


ſopbiſiry upon earth can never, upon Ciceros principles, de- 
rive upon the Pagan Magiſtrate a right te efabliſh what rei- 


gion be Pleajes. 'The. maxim indeed, that public utility ſhould 
take place of truth (whether Cicero eſpouſed it or not), is nei - 


ther better nor worſe than that of the Mountebank, f penn. 


las decips cult, decipiatur. And yet, furniſhed: with the aper 
garment of church-authority, thrown over the party-coloured b 
jerkin of the politician, we have ſeen it make its way from 
the ſchools of - Paganiſm to a cordial reception in Chrifian 
ſchemes of Alliance, Chriſtian E/ays on Efabliſhments, and 
other curioſities deſcriptive of the taſte and temper of the 


times, which often make impreſſions upon aſpiring geniuſes, 


that as effectually hinder them from perceiving the impoſ- 
ture, even with the contents of the Chriſtian Revelation be- 


fore them, as the infituta majorum prevented the Roman. au- 
gurs from comprehending the benefits of adopting Ciceros 
benevolent expedients of eradicating the popular ſuperſti- 
tion. This once upon a time happened to be the unhappy 
caſe of our renowned T1LLoTs0n, as appears by ſome 
paſſages in a ſermon by him preached before King Charles 
II.; a curious and full account of which may be ſeen in the 
Life of this great man, written by the late Dr. Birch,. ed. 
8vo. 1752, from p. 61, to p. 70. The Archbiſhop's no- 
tion is, that “ a magiſtrate may exerciſe the ſame power 
« gyer his ſubjects in matters of religion, which eyery 
% maſter of a family challengeth to himſelf in his own 
family; that is, 2% eflabliſþ the true worſhip of God, 
«* in ſuch manner, and with ſuch eircumflances, as. be 
« thinks beſts and to permit none to affront it, or to ſeduce 
10 from it thoſe that are under his care.” But how ſhall thoſe 


will 
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will fand. thus. Our legiſlative powers have a 
richt to eſtabliſh human forms of religion, ſo far 


under the care of the magiſtrate, know whether what is eſta- 


| bliſhed;\be: the trac worſhip of Gor or not? how if they 


who affront the eſtabliſhed worſhip, or endeavour to ſeduce | 


others from it, do it upon a perſuaſion, that the eſtabliſhed * 


worſhip is nor the true worſhip of G, who ſhall be the 
judge? for that a judge will here be wanted, is plain from 
what” follows: I do not,” ſays the good man, hereby , 
e aſcribe any thing to the magiſtrate that can poſſibly give 
him any pretence of right to reject God's true religion, 
4% Or ro declare what be pleaſes to be ſo, and what 'books he + 
« pleaſes to be canonical and the aword of God, and conſequently 
to make a ſalſe religion ſo current by the ſtamp of his au- 
<:-thority, as to oblige his ſubjects to the profeſſion of it,” 
Now. if the magiſtrate, on the one hand, declares for the 
ſyſtem that pleaſes him beft, and the ſeducers declare againſt i it, 
che one, on the pretence that it it, the other, that it 7s nor, 
ſupported by the word of God; and if the magiſtrate has no. 
gretence: of right to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem, merely becauſe, it 
pltafis him, there muſt either lie an appeal to ſome third au- 
thority, or the diſpute muſt be endleſs. To ſay, as the. 
preacher does, that ( he who acknowledgeth himſelf to de- 
rive all his authority from God, can pretend to none 
% againſt him,” is to put an unpoſſible caſe. The acknows 
ledgement, and the pretence, can never be found together, ex- 
cept in the brain of a lunatic. This, I apprehend, the wor- 
thy preacher perceived; and therefore, not finding it would 
anſwer his analogical inſtance, drawn from the authority. of 
the mailer of à family, to confine the authority. of the ma- 
gittrare to the eſtabliſhment of rue religion only, he goes on 
thus: © But if a falſe religion be eſtabliſhed by law, the 
*«« caſe here is the ſame as in all other laws that are ſinful. in 
f* the matter of them, but yet made by a lawful authority.“ 
By the way, a lawful authority to make laws which are finfid 
in dene of them, is no yery comprehenſible idea, But 
at 


1 55 CN OOTY 
alt as to require uniformity of * 
11 105 ae 4% he Ro Sr 


ene, ae happen to fall out. The law 
we Will fappole, in made, and by lawful authority 3 what ia 
the ſerupalous ſudject to do ? The anſwer is, *-In this caſe 
„the füdject in if bound to-profyſe a falſe religion, but pa- 
5-*tiently to ſuffer for the conſtant profeſſion e ene 
That ie do ay, the ſubſect is not bound to obey 

tbonny. For che fu on is, by the kae of dhe caſts) 
eftabhſhed"by Tavwyful 43 and conftantly to preſtſi theo 
true religion” in oppoſition to it, is as great an affront to tho» 
e/fabhfpid religion, as can well be imaginad. And this the 
Magiftraze muſt not permit ; and the reaſon the preacher af. 
terwards gives,” 1s, that ** no pretenee of conſcience: ill 
$6 wartadt any man'that is not extraordinarilycommiſſioned,; 
«i 45 the Apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of the Goſpel were 
ah cannot juſtify that commiſſion by miracles 'as thy! 
„ did, to affront the | eſtabliſhed” religion of a unton 
"{rnover vr BY rere), and openly to draw{men-;off 
* from the profeſſion of it, in contempt of the Magiſtrate 
and the lav. By this time, all notion oſ a differenoe he- 
tween eſtabliſhing a true and a Fa{ſe religion is totally vai 
niſhed. The authority of the magiſtrate, in eithen caſeq 
is lawfid authority ; and after all the ſalvos you can deviſe; 
the conflan} profeſſion of a religion, contrary to the religion 
eſtabliſked, as well as an endeavour to draw men off from 
the profeſſion of it, are equally affronts to the religios eſta« 
bliſhed, and equally imply a contempt of the magiſtrate; and 
the law. No ſooner was this ſermon in print, ihan Tillagſan 
was awakened from this dream of the power of the magiſ⸗ 
trate in matters of religion, by various noiſes from different 
quarters. The high Ecelefiaſtics clamoured loudly againſt 
this abaſement of church authority. The Diſſenters com · 
plained, that, by the doctrine of this ſermon, their enemie: 
of the eſtabliſhment were let looſe upon them with a ven: 


geance, and that all they ang their forefathers had ſuffered 
| they 
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they la ve from the great £uthor of Nariros Me 
oonſecſuetce is, that all Diſſentets from theſe eſia | 


ſor conſcience ſake, was no q uſtißed, as. the inſliction of 


lavuful authority. Others, ho on the one hands: were leſs 
concerned for the exorbitant claims of the church, and, on 


che other, only felt dhe etbel appreſton of the Proteflant 


Diſſenters by a charitable ſympathy, conſidered Tilogon : 


doctrine as injurious. to the firſt Proteſtant Reformers, and a 


diſparagement even to the Chriſtian Religion, which, being 
ſuſſiciently confirmed and authenticated by the miracles of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, would juſtify the preachers of it in 


all ſucceeding times, in their endeavours to propagate it, 


maugre the powers of this world, without exhibiting the mi- 
rae ulous giſts of the primitive times. It is ſaid; that ſome 


remonſtrances to this effect, made 10 Tillogſan himſelf, by his 


friend Mr. Jabr Howe, brought the predcher to tears of re- 


pentance, and to a conſeſſion that <vbat he had offered. upon 1h 


_ fubje# wwins nor t de maintained. See Dr. Bircb, u. ſ. p. 566. 


and Galamy's Life of Howe, p. 77. I own, I am little 
donbifol of the truth of this account; not only becauſe Ca- 


" ny had this ſtory only at ſecond hand, but becauſe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Birch; p. 70. the fame remonſtrances from another 
Hand di not ferm to Tillotſon ts be'wery conſutrabla; and all 


the /orrow be expreſſed on this occaſion, in a letter to Mr. 
- »Nel/on, was, that any thing "of his ſhould occafion fo much talk 


add noiſe. However, from ſome motive or other, T#lorſon 
thought fit to add, in the later editions, a healing paragraph, 


do this effect: Not but that every man hath a right to pub» = 
» ** life and propagate the true religion, and to declare it againſt a 


falle one. But there is no obligation upon any man to at- 


iN 7 tempt. this to no purpoſe; and when, without a miracle, 
it can have no other effect but the loſs of his own life, 


% unleſs he have an immediate command from God to this 


| epo, and be endued with a power of [working] mi- 
* racles, as a public ſeal and teſtimony of that commiſſion; 


„ which was the caſe of the Apoſtles, &c.“ This is truly 
| bliſhed 


THE CONTI 


ed eee bee A ne 
. Ian, as well mne — 


pitguais "If every mas hath the right here ſp pecified”hy bs fut 
kiciently avarranted (whether upon pretence of conſcience, or 

from other conſiderations) openly to draw men off from the 
enen eee "The apprehenſion af - 
ia the eftabliſhed religion, in centempt of the magiſtrate 

4 _ the law,” can lay no reſtraint upon him in this re- 

ſpect. They are but bugbear- words, contrived for dhe 
convenience of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is” to perperuate er- 
rar. If a man hath a right to propagate the true religion, 

and to declare it againſt a falſe one,” the natural chuſe- 
quence of his exerci/ing that right will be, thedrawingnen 
off from the profeſſion of Falſe religion. 
 exercifingihis right, and you effectually take away the right 
itſelf 3\ with which indetd "the magiſtrate and tie l/ 


eftabliſving a falſe religion can have nd authirity: u inter · 


fere, as the Profeſfot of the true religion deriyes his right to 
Frepagate and declare it againſt the falſe religion,/from quite 
another ſource, To ſhift the queſtion, as Tilleiſon' here does, 

from the right to the obligation, is hardly ingenious. The 
queſtion before him; was, not hat a man-was — 
bat what be was cu, to do j and to fall on £ 


on the foot of prudence and pana 


mediately aſter he had allowed the right in its Kallen ex- 


tent, was leading his readers off to a very differetit conſide- 
ration, namely, to the mere pourer of the Mayiftrate; as diſtin- 


guiſhed from his rigbr. For mo maꝑiſtrate can have the e 


to take away any man's life ſor doing what the man has a 
rige to do,. independent of the . Tallet/on, chere- 


fore, to be conſiſtent with himſelf, ſhould have cancalled the 5 
foregoing paragraph, and have fairly owned, that he was ät 
length better informed; that he had found that the Proſeſſar 
of the true religion had a right ſuperibr to the = | 


the magiſtrate had to efabliſo a . en and that wh 
211 K 
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offenders againſt eivil-peace and order, but wicked 

oppoſers of the authority of God.himfelfi;.,;This: i; 
indeed has been charged upon them by gur zea? 
| lous church -memorialiſts with all freedom. The 
civil powers have however granted thema tolera - 


tion which we may be ſure they would not hate 


done, unleſs they had entertained more dualißed 

ſentiments concerning their own rights, as well 

as more accurate conceptions of the welfare and 

"of of ſociery, than this nee e a 7 
writ exhibits: | | 


1 8 to conclude this chapter. 1 * 2 - 
particular weakneſs and want of forecalt, om. 
mon to all theſe pleaders for latitude. 11 vou 
take their ſeveral ſchemes, as they are founded 
upon the church's declarations, nothing can be 
more righteous or reaſonable than to comply witli 
the terms preſcribed by the church z and then, 

perfectly confiſtent is the reaſonableneſs of confor- 
mity, with the rights of private judgement. But 
go back to their principles of Chriſtian Li- 
berty, on which they oppoſe the Advocates for 
Church · authority; and you will find there is no- 
thing mote inconſiſtent with thoſe principles, 
than the Authority which the Church of England | 
actually claims and exerciſes, 
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The high Churchmen, Rogers, Stebbingy Hure, 
Materiand, Futter, Snape, and their retainers, 
ddaim no privileges for the Church of Exgland, 
which ſhe does not actually enjoy; nor any 
powers which ſhe does not actually -exerciſe.” 
Their prooft are accordingly directed ta ſhew, 
that the rightly enjoys aa 
leges and powers. | 
Wihen-therefore! theis | opponents. had ſhewn, as 
tharche.chbech/had- na ſuch privileges or powers 
of right ; conſiſtency required that they ſhould 
have withdrawn from a church which uſurped 
an authority chat did not belong to her, and al 
have borne their teſtimony againſt her in pris, - 
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AM — diferver zohence- Wie af — 
Tac oben þ the xxxix Articles in "Uifferent feaſes 
. wat derived; and by whit fort F cafuiſts; and 


hat ſort of reaſting, it "was pg n i 
and has been fence efpouſels." * 5 


* I, alfa in Which Our hiſtorical an of 
all parties agree, that, during the reign of 

Queen Elizabeth, and for ſome part of the teign 
of King James I. there was no difference be- 

tween the epiſeopal churchmen and the puritans, 
in matters of do&rine. The conteſts between the 
Biſhops and the Puritans of thoſe times concern - 
ing ſubſcription, aroſe from thoſe articles which 
afſerted the powers of an epiſcopal Hierarchy, 
and an authority to preſcribe and injoin rites 
and ceremonies. To theſe forms of Church - Go- 
yernment the Puritans had, as they thought, un 
anſwerable objeftions; and therefore would ne- 
ver ſubſcribe thoſe articles, which approved 

them, without exceptions and limitations 
The Parliament of 1572 ſeems to have thought 
theſe objections of the Puritans reaſonable ; and 
accordingly, in the Act of that year, injoining ſub- 
ſcription, thoſe Articles are required to be ſub- 
ſcribed, which only concern the confeſſion of the 
true faith, and the ſacraments. And when Arch- 
biſhop Pai ler took upon him to expoſtulate with 
ſome 


FRE” gs dhe Houſe n 
wan and i, hewas avſwered, that they 
©. were not theic agreement 


The mere n e es 
Absined by lay: 0 tale the ſeeurity of ſub · 
ſcription from the Eandidares for the miniſtry, 
artfully found the means of evading this 44 
oem yer eng by making certain 


noms, zn conſequence of which, fubſcription 
exafted10.4/-the Articles without exception. 


Thee canon are to be found in Sparrow's\col- 


Lopes endnote om agnages >" 


num, ann 1571 0 1 


The Open, it ſeems, (or what reaſon doc! 
votapprne) could not be prevailed with to rati- 
— cxndavin'formy © and they were framed 


"> Srpe sLifaof Parke; p. 04: Becalo bels, Table talks 


That is, accanting 20 the: ecclefiatical computations ; 


bur:they were not publiſhed till after the act was paſſed, In 
the ff of hege Canone, -ſubſeripeion is injoined in theſe 
words, dne d u fubſeribant articulis Chriftiane religtonis, 
public in ſynode approbatis, fdemgar dent, volle tueri et defin- 
dere Dogremany RAM, n IN Mis CONTINETUR, uf 
'wevitati werbi diwini; which ſeems to be 
much the ſume wi the ſubſcription injoined by the AR. 


firm, by his ſubſcription, the Bock of Commott prayer; and the 
= Ordination, &c. And upon this inj unction were 1 


articles, called in thoſe days, The Biſhop's Articles, 
ed Seer which were mach the fame with Nn in cer 


| 8 | | likewiſe, 


goneerning; 
** ich the Wond of SAE 


But, under the title Concionatores, the Candidate is to cone | 


* 
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272 THE CONFESSION AL... 
likewiſe, and made public; without the 1 
cenſe, requiſite in ſuch caſes. They had, how- 
ever, her Majeſty's verbal approbation, or ra- 
ther perhaps her connivance j with which, by the 
way, Grindal, then Archbiſhop of Tork, was by 
no means; ſatisfied, ' and, very probably, never 
ventured. to carry them i 11 execution within his 

own Dioceſe e. ante 
The Puritans ad this ſubſcription wich all 
Kath might. None of them, that I can find, re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe according to Act of Parlia- 
ment; that is to ſay, to ſubſcribe the datrinal 
and r articles. ys. among them, 
AY 8 


© See Giger Life of Parker, p. 322. | 
%, [Let us come to the thing itſelf. Lo, it is @ lawful 
e depriving of miniſters for not ſubſcribing. A lawful I how 
« that? the common law expreſſeth a ſubſcription to the 
% doctr̃ine of the church of England. This is not refuſed. 
«* But the Archbiſhop [hirgift] further 22 a ſub» 
4 ſeription ex officio. A dangerous thing.” Is it not limited ? 
« Yes; it mult be without prejudice to her Majeſty's preroga- 
tive, by the law of the realm. It muſt be from her Majeſty's 
authority, and not from their own ; confirmed. by the laws 
« of the land, and not againſt them; without diſquieting 
« the peace of the churches, even by the canon - law itſelf ; 
*© the greateſt part whereof being Antichriſtian, and juſtling 
«© with her crown, ought to have no force amongſt us. It 
« ſtandeth not with her Majeſty's prerogative, that any 
« ſubject ſhould take away the livings of her miniſters that 
« are in the number of her. painfulleſt and beſt ſuhjects, at 
his- on pleaſure, like a Pope, without expreſs law. 
«© Wherefore it agreeth not with the law of the realm, and 
ce that may appear of ſundry well learned in the laws, 


LY [4 | who 


5 


kur gon rrss 10, Al. 24 
who ſubſcribed them all, never omitted to make 
w_ exception, or.proteſtation, with reſpect to 
articles which concerned church-government 
or — Where this was not allowed, they 
refuſed to ſubſcribe, at all, and choſe rather to 
undergo what the Biſhops thought ft to inflict 
upon them. 1 fay thought fit ; for, certain it is, 
that the "aid Biſhops had then no legal autho- 
rity. td filence, impriſon, or deprive, as they did, 


great numbers of tlioſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe 
rho articles, : 15 


66 Cuts inge in this TIE bers heats and de- 
« clared.” Part of a Regiſter contayninge ſundrie memorable 
| matters, p. 284. The tract from which this is taken, is 
called, The unlawful Prafices of Prelates again Godly Mini/- 
ters, the maintainers of tht diſcipline of God, mentioned by 
Strype LL. of Whitgift, p. 121, 122.], who gives ſome extracts 
from it, but not any thing touching the illegality of the ſub- 
ſcription required. However, the extracts in 8/rype do no 
diſcredit to the author of the tract, who ſtates the caſe he- 
tween the Archbiſhop and the non-ſubſcribers, truly and 
fairly, upon notorious and undeniable facts. Among other 
things to our preſent purpoſe (too long to be tranſeribed) 
he ſpeaks of the artifice uſed by the Biſhops of thoſe times, 
to draw in fcrupulous men to ſubſcrihe, hy the example 
% of others, whom they greatly eſteemed, who had ſub- 
© ſcribed already ;” namely, ſhewing only the ſubſcrip- 
« tions in one paper, and retaining the proteſtation in ano- 
« ther,” which, as he had ſaid above, made their ſub- 
« ſcriptions no ſubſcriptions at all;” by which infamous 
trick, © many were drawn alſo, as unwary birds, into the 
« net,” by the chirping of the birds, firſt taken.” hid. 
P. 297+ 
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Pierce, in his Vindication of the Dienert. For 
the prefent, however, I chuſe to appeal to a teſti · 
mony teſs exceptionable to churchmen, 1 inean 


Thonias Rogers, in the dedication of his expoſt- 
tion of 8 Articles to Archbiſhop Bun- 
croft, publiſhed 1607. Where „though he ex- 
tolls the Biſhops, and revites the Puritans, with 
the moſt abject ſycophantry, he hath neverthe- 
lefs repreſented the matter ſo, as to ſhew, with 
ſufficient perfpicuity, that the Puritans; might, 
with great truth 'and propriety, have —_— 

p to 


rabeth, what the Hebrew officers p 
' Pharaoh, Exod. v. 16. Bebe thy fervants are 
beaten, but the fault is in thine own people. 


Upon the acceffion of James, things went on 


| a pretty much in the ſame way, till after the Hamp- 
ton · Court -· Conference, and the publication of the 


Canons of 1604; when, as we are informed by 
Rogers, certain of the brethren, meaning the Pu- 


ritans, refuſed to ſubſcribe, not only to the Hier- 
archical Articles, but to the reſt likewiſe, © be- 


« cauſe the purpoſe or intention of the church, 


l if not her doctrine, were ſomewhat varied [from 
what they were in the time of Queen Eliza- 


« beth]; in proof of which they alledged the late 
© book of Canons, the book of Conference 


(meaning Biſhop Barlou's account of the Con- 


&« ference 


- 2 


_— 
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« fererice at Hampton-Court), and ſome ſpeeches | 


„ol men in great place, and others. 2 
I do not remember to have ſeen any mention 1 

made of this ſcruple of the Puritans; i in any other g 

hiſtory ar account of thoſe times; and as it is te Y 


firſt inſtance of their openly refaling to ſubſcribe 
the dactrinal articles of the church, it may be 
worth the while to look a little farther into it, 


and to find out, if we can, the nature and cauſe 
of this new ſeruple f. | 


„See Roger? Dedication, ſeft. $6639 mi 4 
I have lately ſeen a mall pamphlet of fix pages, bound 
up with that copy of Part of a Regiſter, &c. which I uſe, . 

written, as it is ſaid, about the year 1583, and intituled, 4 
brief quyſeere to the principall pointes in the Arcbbiſpop's Arti- 
cles. Alſo certayne . againſt ſubſeription to the book of 
common prayers, and book of articles, as followeth,\| In this lit» 
tle piece there is this objection to the 16th Article : © They ( 
«* affirm, that a man, after he hath receyved the Holy Ghoſt, 
may fall from Grace, contrarie unto the certayntie of God 
& his election.“ There is likewiſe an objection to the 35th 
Article, concerning the Homily on the Nativity, as contain» 
ing a double error. But that is a mere cavil, unworthy of 
farther notice. With reſpect to the 26th Article, as we have 
no account of this objectiqn from thoſe who were called be- 
fore the Biſhops for refuſing to ſubſcribe, we may be ſure 
they thought the doQrine of the final perſeverance of the elet?, 
ſufficiently ſecured in the Article, by its leaving room for 
ariſing again by the Grace of God; and we may conclude 
that this was only the ſcruple of a private man, not ſuffici- 
ently verſed in the theology of thoſe times, which made a 
confiderable difference between a departing from Grace 
(which is the expreſſion in the Article) and the falling from 


Grace las the objector repreſents it) ; the one admitting a por 


* f% * 2 8 
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Rogers wiſely ſays nothing to. the DE ky | 


of this objection; that is, nothing of the Canont, 


or the paſſages in the bpok of conference, which 
had given offence, He was writing a fulſome 
dedication to Bancroft, the father of all this new. 
miſchief. To have entered into the merits of the 


complaint, might have diſturbed his patron. 


We are obliged to him indeed, that he would 


mention this matter at all ; and cannot but do, 
him the juſtice to ee e that he hath ac- 
quitted himſelf of the difficulty upon his hands 
by a very dextrous quibble, viz. © that the 
words of the articles being ſtil the fame, the 
7 doctrine, purpoſe, and intention of the church 
* muſt be the ſame likewiſe.” And if the Puri- 
tans would not be impoſed on by this ſophiſm, it 
was none of his fault. 
But to come to the point, The regal ſupre- 
macy, as extended to eccleſiaſtical matters, and 
eſpecially in the hands of a woman, was an eye- 
ſore from the beginning to the Puritans, as well 


as to the Papiſts, This obliged Parker, in re- 


ſibility of ari//ag again, or returning, the other not. The da- 
riation of the doctrine of the church, complained of in King 
James's time, was a different thing, and meant, the putting à 
ew. ſenſe upon the words of the Article; and it was proba- 
bly from an apprehenſion of the evil tendency of that prac- 
tice, that Nr. Reynolds propoſed, at the Hampton-court Confę- 
Fence, to add the reſtrictive words, not totally, or finally, to 


this Article, that it might not ſeem to croſs the doctrine of | 


Predegination. © 


yiewing 


- 
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viewing Eduards Articles in 1562, to add a 
pretty long explanation, to the article concern- 
ing the Civil Magiſtrate, importing, that the 
< miniſtring either of Godꝭ's word, or of the ſa- 
© craments, were not given to our Prince, but 
only that prerogative which we {ce to have 
e been given always, to all godly. Princes in the 
holy ſcriptures, by God himſelf; meaning the 


godly Princes of Judah and Iſrael. Art. 37. 


With this explanation the Puritans had reaſon 
to be (and probably were) ſatisfied. When the 
Kings of J/rael and Judah interfered with the 
ſacred office of the Prieſthood, farther than 
they were warranted by the law of Moſes, they 
ceaſed to be godly Princes; and ſo long as our 
own Princes kept themſelves within the like 
bounds, their ſupremacy was liable to no abuſe. 
Should it prove otherwiſe, the Puritans had no 
objection to the doctrine of refiſtance; or the 
lawfulneſs of transferring dominion from ungodly 
Princes to the pious and elect. 


But theſe doctrines James could by no means 
reliſh. He knew not in what light he might 
ſtand with his people in proceſs of time, If in 
the light of a reprobate, here was a door left 
open for transferring his crown to a better man. 

Bancroft therefore took care to ſalve this mat» 
ter in the canon which enjoined ſubſcription, by 
adding to the authority of the godly Kings in 
R 1h that of the Chriſtian Emperors in the 


8 4 primitive 
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primitive-churek; godly-or ungadiy ; and at ihe 
ſame time veſting Fames with the fupremacy in 
ALL cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil s. N 


This alteration put matters upon a very differ- | 
ent footing, and made no fmall variation in the 
doctrine of the church. It is but dipping into 
the imperial law, where ever it opens at an eccle - 
ſiaſtical caſe, to be convinced, that the Chriſtian 
Emperors far outſtripped the Jewiſb Kings, in 
the powers they d ang — N ws 
church Þ, But, | 


2. The paſſage in the Book of Conforente, which 
gave offence, was chiefly this. In the ſixteenth 
Article of our church it is faid, chat after we have 
received the Holy Ghoſt we may fall. from grace. 
Dr, Reynolds imagined this might ſeem to croſs 
the doctrine of Prede/tination, unleſs ſome ſuch 
words were added as, yet neither totally nor - finally, 
which he deſired might be done by way af ex- 
planation. He likewiſe deſired that the nine 


8 See Canon ii. xxxvi. nd lv. The Article to be ſub- 
ſcribed to, concerning the Queen's Elizabet/s] ſupramacy, in 
the injunQion appealed to in our thirty-ſeyenth Article, was 
thus worded : The Queen's Majeſty i is the chief * 
* next under Chriſt, of this Church of England, as well i in 
ti eccleſiaſtical as civil cauſes.” Which may be compared with 
the firſt of the three Articles el to be ſubſcribed dy 
ahr thirty-ſixth Canon. 


They who chooſe not to turn over voluminous codes of the 
imperial law, may find what is here advanced tolerably well 
; page out in F ather Paul"; Hiſtory of Beneficiary Matters. 


Lambeth 


3 
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22. Ogg 3 
be inſorted in the book of Arucles. „ 


Dr. Baneroft was highly provoke at this _ 
obſerved, © that very many in thoſe days, neg-- 
22 holineſs of life, preſumed too much on 

 perfiſting in grace; laying all their religion on 
te Predeſtination ; if I ſhall be faved, I ſhall be 
« ſaved: which he ' termed a deſperate doctrine, 

5 ſhewing it to be contrary to good divinity, and 
ce the true doctrine of Predeftination; wherein we 
c ſhould rather reaſon aſcendendo, than deſcen- 

ce dendlo, thus, I live in obedience to God, in love 
© with my neighbour ; I follow my vocation, &e. 
&« therefore I truſt God hath elected me, and pre- 

* deftinated:me to ſaluatian. Not thus, which is 
** the uſual courſe of argument, Gad kath prede- 

_ © {tinated me tu life; therefore, though I fin never 
* fo grievouſly, yet I ſhall not be damned; for whom 
* he loveth, he loveth to the end. Whereupon, 
** he ſhewed his Majeſty, out of the next Article, 
* what was the doctrine of the church of England 
* rouching Predeſtination, in the very laſt para- 

* graph; namely, we muſt receive God's pro- 1 
« miſes in ſuch wiſe as they be generally ſet 
« forth to us in the holy ſcriptures ; and, in our 
* doings, that will of God is to be followed, 


which we have expreſsly declared unto us in 
e the word of God i.“ 


| i Phenix, vol. I. p. 151. 


The 
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The Biſhop was tuch in the right, to ſhew 
his Majeſty only che very laſt-paragraph'of the 
ſeventeenth; Article. Had he turned the King's 
attention to the foregoing paragraphs, his Ma- 
jeſty would have ſeen, that his learned harangue 
was rank Arminianiſim, and a flat, contradiction to 


the ſaid Article; which actually argues, as the 


Biſhop termed it, deſcendendo; inferring the wall - 


ing religiouſly in good works, and attaining to ever- 


lafling felicity, from previous predefination l. 
When it came to the royal moderator's turn to 
determine this matter between the two parties, 

ke contented himſelf with ſhuffling it off as well 


as he could. He choſe not to diſoblige the Bi- 
ſhops; and yet in his own opinion was a rigid 


Calviniſt, at this period at leaſt. But however, 
as he began with: approving very weil what Ban- 


A certain pam ier baving objected to the Eng 
Clergy, that they ſubſcribed Articles which they did not be- 
eve; Dr. George Fothergill of Oxford undertook their defence 
in the poſtſcript or appendix to a Faſ-· ſermon preached be- 
fore that univerſity, February 17, 1758. His aim 1s to ſhew, 
that the Articles are not Calviniſtical ; and one of his argu- 
ments is the . non-acquieſcence of the Calviniſts in the pre- 


_ «« ſent ſet of Articles, and their repeated attempts either to 


« pet them worded more ſtrictly, or to have others ſuperad- 
« added more determinate in their favour.” It is plain, he 
had this motion of Dr. Reyno/ds in his eye, and probably 
took the hint from Heyliz and Montague, whom he refers to, 
without knowing, or perhaps caring to know, how theſe wri- 
ters have been refuted by Carleton, Hickman, and others, It 
appears, however, that the ſeyenteenth Article aſſerts Cal- 


croft 
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erg mewed him in the laſt paragrapli of 2 
Article, i it is probable that this, and his refuſing 
to admit the Lambeth Articles into the public 
confeſſion, might be among the peerhes 'of "ſome © 
great ones, from which the Puritans concluded, 
that the purpoſe and intention, if not the dictrine 
of the church, bad varied from what it had 
been. 


And let me be 4 theſe ſame — 
in refuſing to ſubſcribe the dactrinal Articles, 
when they ſaw this inclination in the Biſhops to 
put a new conſtruction upon them, ſeem to have 
underſtood the nature of the caſe much better 
than our modern ſubſcribers. What the Biſhops 
then aimed at (and what their ſucceſſors have 
ſince accompliſhed), was to bring men to a ſimple 
implicit ſabſcription, without - any reſerve or li- 
mitation whatever. The Puritans had all along 
ſubſcribed the Articles with various proteſts and 
exceptions againſt thoſe which related to diſcipline. 
And theſe exceptions the Biſhops, in ſome caſes 
at leaſt, admitted. The dactrinal Articles were 
ſubſcribed by all parties without reſerve; becauſe 
the opinions of all parties were tolerably uniform 
with reſpe& to the ſubjeQ-matter of them. Bur 


viniſtical Predeſtination de/cendendo in poſitive terms, and is ſo 
far, according to Bancroft, falſe divinity. And, if the 
very laſt paragraph is Arminian, what will Dr. Fothergill 
get by ſhewing that he and his brethren ſubſcribe ex animo 
to contradictions ? 


now 
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Fg 


now the caſe. was altered This variation in the 
purpoſe and intention of the church, made it 


unfafe. for the Puritans to ſubſcribe che doftrinal 


Articles implicitly, or without. reſerve. They did | 
nat think, as the generality of ſubſcribers ſeem 


to think now, chat they might be allowed ta 
— in their own ſenſe, in what form ſoeyer 


they ſubſcribed. They A wiſer. They knew 
that the Biſhops, taking upon them to interpret 


mme Articles in the manner Bancroft had done at 


the Conference, would put what conſtruction they 
pleaſed upon their ſubſeription, againſt which they 
had found by experience, all their fubſequent re- 
monſtranees would fignify nothing. They knew, 
in ſhort, the Biſhops had ſuppreſſed the proteſta - 
tions they had made with reſpect to the difcipli- 
narian Articles, and proceeded againſt them as 
revolters, and as though they had ſubſcribed ail 
the Artieles implicitly. And therefore they wiſely 


avoided the ſnare, end kept themſelves qut of 


their power |, 


It does not appear, however, that Archbiſhop 
Bancroft made any farther atrempt to introduce 
Arminianiſm into the church. And one pretty 
clear proof that he did not, is that he authoriſed 
Rogers's Expoſition in the year 1607; which, as 
a very competent judge obſerves, went upon the 


I see Pierct's Vindication, p. 109, 110. 


Calviniflical 
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Colin fc frames. The reaſon, probably, 


was, that he found the King not fulliciently pli- 


therefore, continued ſtifl upon the did fornda 


tion, notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions of the Pai. 
men, Which happened inthe | 


your thee” minima dt 

He a faciriled by George Aube, n of 3 
very different character in all reſpetts. - 

The next year, 1612, happened Pe? 1 a 
tree James 1, and the States of Fund, cots 
cerning Varſtius, who was called by the Univer- 
ſity of L 1 ü Herred -Amint, Au hei Dirt 
nity- profeſſor. The King's remonſifances againſt 
this promotion Proving ineffectual, his Majeſty 
thought proper. to attempt the, confuration of 
.'Vorftius's book de Deo, in a formal controverſial 
writing; in which he calls Arminius a ſeditious 
and heretical preacher, an infector of Leyen 
« with hereſy, and an enemy of God; and withal, 
« he. complains of his hard hap, not to hear of 
« him defore he was dead; and that all the Re- 
formed churches in Germany had with open 

mouth complained of him®,” 
1 cite this paſſage only to ſhew, chat King 


| James at this period, was wo friend: to che Armi- 
mans. 


m Hickman's Animadverfions on — Quing. Hiſt... 


P. 218. 
* See Harris's Hiſt. and Critical Account of the Life and 
7 : In 


— 


able to come into his notions. | 
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In the year 1613, James, indeed, ſeems to have 
had more qualified ſentiments concerning the 


Writings of James I. p. 124. Dr. Harris ſays, « Tame: is 
« ſajd. to have been excited to declare Forftins by 
«« Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and it is not unlikely. 
«« Moſt of the ectlefiaſties of that time abounded with a fiery 
« zeal, which frequently hurried them into actions not to be 
« juſtified.” p. 119.—— This information comes, it ſeems, 
from La Roche, Abridgement, vol. I. p. 318. but, I appre- 
hend, without the leaſt good authority. Fuller fays not a 
word of Abbet's being concerned in this matter. And Heylin 
makes no remark upon his ſilence, which, attached as he was 
to the opinions of , Yorftius, and rancorouſly diſaffected to 
Abbet, he would certainly have done, had he known of any 
Juſt grounds for the ſtory. Heyliz himſelf ſays indeed (hav- 
ing juſt mentioned the King's declaration againſt Yorffius, 
and his Majeſty's ammoſity againſt the Remonſtrants)— 
„Some think, he [ Janet] was drawn into it by the pow- 
« erful perſuaſions of Archbiſhop Abbot and Biſhop Montague, 
te who then much governed his counſels in all church-con- 
« cernments.” Hef. Preſb. p. 402. But, beſides that this 
relates to the King's general diſpoſition towards the Remon- 
ſtrants, he immediately ſubjoins three other conjecturet, and 
adopts the laſt as aft rational, viz, reaſon of ſtate, . If Sir 
| Ralph Winwood had mentioned the King's being inſtigated 
againſt Vorſtius by Abbot, I take it for granted, Dr. Harris 
wauld have cited him, inſtead of La Roche, In the mean 
time, the compilers of AB life, in the Biographia Britan- 
zica, tell us, that, When it was found difficult to obtain 
*«« from the States that ſatisfaction [in the matter of Yor/ftius] 
« which the King deſired, his Grace, in conjunction with 
© the Lord Treaſurer Saliſbury, framed an expedient for con- 
« tenting both parties.” And for this they cite V inwood's 
Memorials. This does not look like the fiery zeal of an in- 
fiigator. Not to mention that Abbot was too wiſe and too 
good a man, to approve of King James's weak and licentious 


; Arminian 
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dated March cih that year. that — | 


manner of writing againſt Porflins.. That Abbot 


had 0 cor- 
dial affection for the Arminians, is ee 


accountable, inaſmuch as it was the univerſal opinion of the 
wiſeſt and beſt of men in thoſe times, that Arniis/ani/a was 
a back-door to Popery 3 ; and certain 
try have not at all contributed to diſcredit'that'opinion,"as I 
obſerve below. ebe Archbiltiop's difafeRTon to Gretius wis 


owing to the endeavours and propoſals of the latter rer, 6 


a coalition of the Proteſtants and Papiſts, 
wiſe and confiſteht Proteſtant, in every perio 4 the 


Reformation, as well as Aber, has confidered as a ſnare, and 


treated accordingly. In the famous letter of Abb againſt 


Grotius, preſerved i in Wi:woed, the worlt part of that great 


man's character is taken from the report of others, and 
might make the worſe impreſſions upon the Atchbiſhop's 
mind, as his Grace was aware of the pernicious tendency of 
Grotius's negotiations with James and his Am | 
lates, particularly by his joining with the latter in advanc- 
Ing maxims in favour of arbitrary power. For the reſt, 

there never was a prelate freer from the fiery zeal of an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, perhaps hardly ever a private clergyman, „than 
George « Abbot, It was Teckoned his diſgrace in the” next 
reign, that he did not tread in the fteps of the fiery Ban- 


croft. Had Laud ſucceeded Bancroft,” aid. they, „and 


« the proje& of conformity been followed without i interrup- 


« tion, the enſuing ſchiſm might have been prevented,” 3 


Fuller's Worthies, Sukkx, p. 83. — He was ſlack and 
« negligent,” ſays the firebrand Helin, * in the courſe of his 
„ government, and too indulgent to that party, which Ban- 
&« croft had kept under with ſuch juſt ſeverity.” Hif. Prob. 
p. 389.— f to this we add, the noble ſtand he made againſt 
the Spaniſb match; his unwearied endeavours and vigilance 
againſt popery : hs pirited letter to James I. on that ſub- 
je& ; and his / reſuſing to licenſe, but confuting the 


«« in 


events in our own coun- | 
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wry; Tar nnen 


© in u leer fent to hhu by the Sieur Cure, heir 
« Ambatſador, the opinions of both parties, and 
« the at ts by which they are ſupported, 


ce | at large, it did not appear 40 him, 
chat either of them were inconſiſtent with che 


_ © ruth of the Chriſtian faith, and the falyation 
* of fouls.” La Riche, (Abridgement, vol. I. 


p. 325. Dr. Harris likewiſe ce Sr 205 
menu for the fame ft. 555 
The two Hiſtorians laſt cited, Meſſiears Ls 

Reche and Harris, call this 2 contradiftion in 
James; and'acontradifiion, the latter obſerves, 
was nothing to him, But, I apprehend, the moft 
inconſtant man breathing, if he changes his mind 
ten times in a day, has ſome reaſon ra 


for it, which operates pro Bur vice. 


The caſe appears to hade been this. Anon 
vm very fond of = Kheme be had projetted and 
entertained, of uniting the Roman Cathalics he 
Proteſtants, wherein he was for making conceſ- 


Lions to the Papiſts, which the Proteſtants abroall 
| poſitions in Sibthorp's ſermon 3 theſe particulars, and his 


uniform adherence to the ſame principles during his whole 
dife, oblige me to think, that Mr. La Roche, or rather, per- 
haps, Brandt, was miſin formed with reſpect to Albot's ex- 


_ Citing K. James to declare againſt Vunſtius; and that, taking 


the whole of that Archbiſhop's character together, no eccle- 
ſiaſtic of that time, and very few of any other time, have 
leſs abounded with a fiery unjuſtiſiable zeal, than Archbi- 
ſhop Abber. 
o Life. of Tames I, pP · 124. 
| would 


5 never beides 1 hand u l - 


of Caſaubon,to Grating, which bears date Jankary 
27, 1612-73, that Grotius had ſent { ſome | Papers 
to Caſaubon upon ths” fi beg, "which, the latter 
hag ropmmunicated to James, Whos gretaly. ap- 
proved them; and he ted Groriuy, char e be had 

* found many Engli/b Biſhops, eminent for their. 
©, piety and learning, Who rexolyed in their 
minds night and day the fame thoughts witli 

e himſelf 4.“ Which was to ſay, t | ele : 
Biſhops would haye made the ſame conceſſions. 
to the Papiſts, that Grotuus cantended for. That 
James was in the ſame way of thinking, 1 is 'noto-' - 
rious from other documents; particularly,” bis 
ſpeech to his firſt Parliament *. "Probably he 
had not conſidered how far he molt e! from 
the Confeſſion of Faith in which be had been edu · 
cared, before the healing meaſures of Grotius could 
take place, till Monſieur Caron put into his hands 
the reſcript he mentions in his letter to the States. 
At this time too the Arminians bid fait for being 
the triumphant party in the Low Countries; Gro- 
tius and Barnevelt being employed by the States 
to draw up, the edict intended to reſtore tranquil- 
lity berween the Gomariſts and Arminianss, which 


4 Cafaubon's Epiſtles, 655, Edit. Brunfwich, 1546. 


r See the ſpeech in Rais Theyras, and that hiſtorlan's te- 
marks upon it. 


e Life of o. p. 474 . 8 
3 eclict, 
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did, TO Sa Coſeubing OO 
85 . n Db lbops*.. - 


« wars Fm with the, King, th 
other Prelates of eminent leagping; concerning mY an 
« of the States; - that the King,, and all who read 1 it, very 
„much approved and applauded the dejign ;—that the King, 
and other moſt conſiderable men; tered not only 4 
Alfa, but the formulary of the Edict, on account. of its 
«« keeping clear of Manichæiſin on the one hand, and of 
« Pelagianiſm on the other, and and confirming that doctrine 
«© which aſeribes the beginning, the progreſs, and the end, 
„ of our falvation to God alone, without introducing a 
« contempt ſor good works.” After Grotins, had received 
this letter. from Ca/aubon, the Edict was printed; which was 
no ſooner done, than it was briſkly tacked. and 4. — 
by che Contra- remonſtrants. Grotias 25 ght himſelf obliged 
to defend it (as it was probably his own a0 ; and, 
among other things, lays great ſtreſs on the approbation of 
King James, Archbiſhop Abet, and other Engl diyines ; re- 
eng for his authority to this Epiſtle of Caſaubon [vide 
Grotii Opera Theolog. tom. if. Lond. 1679. p. 197.] In a 
note ſubjoined to this paſſage in the ſecond edition of The = 
Confeſſional; ſome ſurprize was expreſſed, that Axchbiſhop | 
Abb ſhould be found among the approvers of the Edict, as 
he had no great affection either for the projects or opinions 
of Grotins; and it now appears to be a debateable point, how 
far the Archbiſhop approved this edict, or whether at all, 
and that on the evidence of Ca/avben himſelf. Mr. Le Yaſſer, 
at the end of the fourth book of his Hiſtory of Lewis XIII. 
moms us, that the Contra-femonſtrants produced letters 
«« from England, importing, that neither the King, nor the 
« perſons of the higheſt dignity in the church of England, 
« did approve of the edi& and conduct of the States of 
6 Holland ;“ that is, neither of the formulary nor df the 
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ot Mr. Le Vaſfor 2 determines fo the,! \Ren N- | 
ts, 


n prefumptlon, 2 the teſtimon 

: ad himſelf Weber che King ind the Pre. ihe 
«3 | te upon Th ſubje&” (and'wh integrity, he ſays, as, 

To 555 conſummate knowledge "was preferable 10. e 

« anonymous letters alledged by the Contra-remonfirants.” 

I own, I 2m one among others who do not rate Caſanbin's 
integrity high as his knowledge, Obſerve, Lam only con- * 
cerned” for Archbithop Abbot's ſincerity and confiſtency, | 
without inquiring into the Tentiments of the others concern=,, 
ing thjs'edift. And what fays Caſan bon of the Archbiſhop 2, | 
why, "that he. diſcourſed with him very 1 Foe th on the, . 


Many een and — the 4 85 bor OY not. 
ſay, that the Archbiſtiop ſo much as read it. 'But; however, 5 
it is not improbable, that the Archbiſhop might approve. 
the : defign,, conſidered merely as a d: deſign to promote peace and. 
union among the contending parties, without any tonfider=, 
ation bad of the ferm of the edit, or the Formulary, which. — 
it is npöble the Archbiſhop ſhould approve, conſiſtently 
with the principles he = known to eſpouſe all his life. 

Nor indeed do Ca/aubor”; words neceffarily imply that he did. 

Neque vero, fays the epiſtle, confilium duntarat rex, et alli viri 5 | 
graviſſimi probavere, fed” et formulam guogue ham. But that 4 
the Archbiſhop was one of theſe other moſt conſiderable . 1 
does not appear. I have ſaid above, that the Archbiſhop's 
approbation of the Edict is a queſlionable point, even on the 
evidence of Ca/aubox himſelf; and I think even thus far ws 
ſee enough to make that good. What follows is fill more 
to the purpoſe. . The latter part of this epiſtle of Caſaulon, 3 | 
as exhibited in 4/me/oveen's edition of 1709 Which I bad but N 
very lately an opportunity of conſulting), ſpecifies three ex- 3 
ceptiggs taken to the Edict in its preſent form, in Eng/and, 

The & ſt of theſe exceptions was to a doctrinal point, The 
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I the interval between this Sas * c 
bee of the ſynod of B, our e 
* 
DE? 3 held, tht try ar fv py oem | 
Sed invited.to Jalvation, to whom be had decreed 
vation. The Edi reprobated this doctrine, Ladies 
the contrary propoſition. To which Caſaubor ſays," Atqui 1 
mult; wotati, pauci elicti, Matth. 4à. 16. fi, ut tories repetit Pau- 
lus, certus off ſervandorum numerus, puos ab n Deus elegit 3 


' fequitur nec Mario, non codemprofuſito, neque pari efficacia ad ja- 
| Iutem-onmes homines vocari. Hoc igitur ff eudore, Edidi negare 


voluerint, multi ſſedubid exifflent, qui \corum fantentie eie font oppo» 
ſituri. The ſecond offenſive matter was, that in this Edict, 
4 the right to decide concerning Articles of faith is given to 
the civil magiſtraze,” to which the King bimfelf objected. 


And the third exception was taken to the word educamus, 
which was uſed in the Edict, to deſcribe the care taken by the 


* States of the Reformed churches within their juriſdiction, and 
ſeemed to encroach on the province of feaching and inffri&- 
lig. which the clergy claimed as their own peculiar,” That 
theſe objections were made by Kivg James and his Divines, 
by is clear from Caſauton's words in the 9334 Epiſtle of the 


E. "and edition, viz. * Mire enim illius Ls placuit, 


40 inullrimmorum Ordinum Conſilium ; ; ipſa quoque For- 
: « * omnibus HIC probata, præter pauca, de 


quibus ea libertate ad te ſcripſi quam poſtulabat fides 


5 450 mea.“ It is true, the points objected to were not many ; ; 


ut they were of the laſt-impottance #mong the Divides of 


| * Yhiofe"days, and, in my apprehenſion, affected the whole Edict 
8 geen by „ Who, notwithſtanding Caſaubon hekte- 


-nuatioh, would well even the force 4 them; and that, 
nd doubt, was the occaſion of ſuppreſſing the latter part of the 
© Epilite in the two editdons of® theſe Epiſtles preceding An- 


loten. How that Editor came by this additional part of 


the 93d Epiffle, he does not inform us. Wherever it lay 
hid, the reaſons for concealing i it might. be wy to have 
_ ceaſed, and it might be given as a matter of ty 
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eb rrSSIONAI. 29 
fon nb „bereſting accounts of King Janes s 
 theolegital ſentimags.*., Caſauben,; in one of his 8 
1ters to Grotim, then in England, tells him, that : 
fe Bate and Wells. was never how | 
a | theKin ide: And that the Arminian c 0 
: were not wanting in improvitig their confidenc % 
with the. Ring I from the following Pal. 
e RE CY ws" atv. 
on a point) of Biftory, . e „ 
concerned in the tranſaction. But what ſhall we ſay for Mr. 
La Rocbe, who, in his Abrülgemat of Braut 'r Hiſtory, gives 
us only the f part of the Letter, without taking the leaſt 
notice of theſe exceptions to the forauls of the Edict, though 
 Alnelower's Edition of Caſaubox's Epiltley bad been extant 
ſixteen year / beſore his ſaid Abridgeaent? It is poſſible, in- 
deed, he might not, know the Epiſtle Was mutilated," and 
therefare gave it juſt as he found it in Brandt. But it is alſo 
poſſible that ſome Remonſtrants contemporary with Mr. La 
| Reche might think it for the honour of cheif predeceſſors, 
chat this Edict of the States ſhould have the ul app robation 
of the civil and eccleſiaſtical-powers in England. It is to be 
lamented that theſe little frauds ſhould ſo frequently occur 


in the works eyen of the moſt eminent writers There is 
nothing ſo mean, to which they will nag. defend | to. ſerve 


their party. Had Grotius, in his defence of the Edict, taken 
notice of theſe exceptions of which Ca/aubon had appriſed 
him in the latter part of his letter, the teſtimony of the King 
of En ang bis Divives i in N of the Edict, exhibited 
by Caſaubon in the beginning of Its wand have been of no 
uſe to him. Indeed theſe ions. fairly decide the diſ- 
pute mentioned by Ze Yoſſor, and ſhew, that the intelligence 
zeceived by the Contra-remonſrants, concernitg the fenti- 


ments of the . with n to a Edict, was the moſt 
Authentic, x * 8 


* d. *. * | 
T3 e 


292 THE(CONTUSS WAL. 
ſage age lt was inſinuated to the — * 
gers would proceed by graining up f ve 
eſtudents in the gronds of Cultuniin - chat 
© there was no readier Way. ti advance the preſ-· 
* byterial GoveFamenr in this Kingdom, chan by. 
„ ſuffering young ſchofard to be feaſohed withz 
„cui, doctrines: that it was very hard to 
ee fy, whether of the two, either the Puritan or 
ehe Papiſt, were more deſtrucire el Neue 
ae Ehieal'Government'®. CO OE 


Ma 255 was touching Janes in 2 dec part, 
and procured ſome injunctions to be ſent to Ox- 
ford, concernimgefubſctiption to the three Arti- 
cles s in the 36th' Canon, conterning the method 
of ſtudy, and ſome other regulations relative to 
the demeanour of ſcholars, "and their ſchool- 
exereiſes -; but nothing to the diſparagement of 
doctrinal Calvini/m, anſwerable to 0 the, Spes 


tions of the inſnuator. * 


For, by" this time, matters had taken à very 
arent turn in Holland. Some cities did not 
approve the Edict abovementioned. The Prince 

of Orange had declared againſt the Arminius, 
and had a large majority both of the magiſtrates 
and divines on his, ſide. And the common 

ery was, to have theſe diſputes ſettled in a na- 
tional ſynod. Theſe things (which may be ſeen 
in La Roche and other Hiſtorkes) could not 


v Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 71 fb eib. TY 
* Ibid. p- 72. F a a 3 
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| averſe in his heart 5. $654 of ee WS Es, | 
iq .c Accordingly, he choſe fix! Divines to alfiſt 3t . 
the Synod of Burt, ve were well knonn do 
be zealous' Calviniſte. Theſe, among other 
ö thivgs bad it in their inſtruRtions; “to adviſe 
< thoſe Churches to uſe no innovation in doc- 
e trine to teach the ſame chings which. were Bee 
taught twenty or thirty years paſt in their n __ 
« churches — and nothing which contradicted e 
* their own confeſſions to conſult, at all times, | 
« his Majeſty's Ambaſſador [Sir Dudley Carleton], : 
< who, ſays the King, underſtandeth well the 1 
« queſtions and differences among them. . 7 - | 
| - Theſe Divines concurred with tlie Synod in 
_ approving, and ratifying the Belgie Confeſſion, 
and conſequently in condemning the Remon- 
ſtrants ; and when they returned home, were re- 


Dr. Feath, according to Mr. Hickmaz, Mirmed, that] ing 
James, not many weeks before his death, called the Armen, 
Heretics. Animagver/ions, ad edit, p. 231. | | 
is 2 Groting,” ſays Mr. La Roche, ( found: o ws {while "—_ 
| ie was in Fx that the Engh/b Amballider 5 at the Hague «+ 
the ſame Sir udley Earletom) had repreſented to the Arch- 
« biſhop of RIES the eccleſiaſtical affairs of "Holland 
to the prejudice of the nme, 
vol. I. p. 326. W 4 f 
2 In all doctrinal points : entering a proteſt, ee the cba 


of England diſapproved ſome of the * Canons. 
8 5 X. p. 81, 82. 


f 14 | en 
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| Fo pn — nc ROW, 
at Suter Ne he — 


in Fuller Church ie and othet me- 
3 ; of thoſe times; and are ſufficient 8 
that at t png period, and for ſome time after, an 
18. ; Bo favourer of the Arminian Theology. . 


Perhaps indeed there never was a peffod; — 
his frſt accefſion to the Engliſh Crown, dll the 
day of his death, when he would not have made 
his divinity bend to his politics. - He hated the 
Puritans, not for their doctrines, but for their 
_ Miſlike-to a Prelacy. „ 1 
veceſſary for the church as for the ſtate; and 
had much the ſame idea of Preſbyterian'Claſſes 
and Conſiſtories, that he had of Parliaments. He 
imagined, that whoever was not a friend to epiſ- 
gopal power, muſt have the ſame objections to 
that of Kings. And perhaps he was not much 
miſtakens with reſpect ig his own nee 
e e e TOO 
IiThe⸗ Calvinifts in Holland 3 infiſted, © 
- char the Church, conſtiruted, as theirs was, upon 
2 repyblican model, had the ſole power of de- 
nniug matters of faith; and of diſtinguiſhing be- 


; points neceflary and unneceſſary; and they 
rhar the eivil magiſtrate was bound to in- 


Tore the chuych's deciſione, and to diſcourage 


RITES TT 
and ſuppreſs all Nets And Nreſies cot ty thre 
unto. They went father STOR. — 
che civil magiſtrate ws df net his duty 

province, craſed to be 4/thil bf En 

be depoſed from bis office. „Ag fore 

carried this — upon 


miſſa& in che States to füppreſs 2 79 
called the enemies Gad, a deputation had Been 
ſept from the clergy, to offer the ſoycreign 5 
ſix of the ſeven. en ne Qucen Eli 
zabeth, Wt AY * 7 t 900% Ran eitl 
It cannot be Aird, that! many of the Enghſb 
Puritans entertained the fame notions.” Perhaps 
the greater part of them in ſecret. When any 
extraordinary: countenance was ſhewn: to'pupilts, 
either by James, or indged, before him m. by Eu. 
_ zabeth, the Puritans gave no obſeure tions 
of what they thought of tfle-Govergment; ad 
the leſs diſcreet among them openly avowed the 
lawfulneſs of refiſting ungodly Princes, both in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. To ia. 
The King, however, was "fot ſo weak; büt "4 
that be ſaw plainly, Popery was at no great dif-, 
tance from Arminianiſin. The bent of thedintion 
lay againſt, both. And debe e - 
| LR vol. 1 p. 59 hom c 5 
© See Strype's Life of Whiteift, it 8 5 bauer, 
Speech in Fuller's Worthies, Tit. Zorkfoire, p. api. Puc 
without doubt, exaggerated. But his word may be taken 
with reſpect to the point of the Queen? $ In in Sele 
fialtical cauſes, 


fence FEE 


* 


principles or if you is ph) — fie 
own education in Scatland, kept him in theſe ſen- \ 
 (timients; che rather perlliaps as he did not ſees hug 
what were called the, factions attempts of the Pu- 
ritans, were eee hers e | 
Ke eie, fen r 
A lt be eonfelled; that with dock wiede 
* — Biſhops had but a difficult game to 
play: but chey managed it like workmen; ald 
in the end, turned even the moſt unfayeurable 
circumſtances to their own ãccount. 


3 Grotius: and' the Remonſtrants in br . 
| pleaded for T; oleration * ; and, from their holding 
this principle, artfully "Bonk ſaggeſted iber | 
ſuperior reſpect for the civil powers: à8 that 
would keep Church-authority under the hatches. 


James had no idea of the righteouſneſs of a 
1 And he ſay chat, if it took place in 
matters of doctripe, it might, upon equally good 

grounds, be claimed for opinions and practices 
relating to diſcipline. And perhaps his objection 
to the edit of the States General, mentioned be- 
fore, might be founded upon the tvolerating 
Powety veſted by it in the civil wing: ano 


4 Quinearticolanain litem tanti non facerem, nifi con- 
| wo ſibi haberet eam, quæ eſt de diſcretione neceſſurio- 
um dogmatum a non neceſſariis, five de mutua Chriſtiano- 
rum 8 Epiſcopius, apud Hicd uan, * 


P-. 122. | 
\ ; The 


toleration 2s 
much as Ju could do, and for the ſame reu- 
ſons t but went much farther than their bre- 
#hren in Holland, in their eonceſſions to the eivil 
power; 'alledgiry; thut ſovereignty, partictlarly 
in Monatchs, Was jure divine; and uneontroulable. 
They knew this principle could do them n 
harm, qualified as it was, by James notions of 
Epiſcopacy: and for tlie reſt, it was a ſure bait to 
draw him in to Ander they -might fre fit to 
build upon it. | Tor * We in 
Bur the great difficulty lay here. They had 
not only the King, but the people to manage. 
The Puritan party was ſtrong, and reſpectable 
for the quality, as well as the numbers, of its ad- 
herents. And it would nor be fo eaſily compre- 
hended by the people, how they, who were ſo 
perfectiy right in their divinity, could be fo far 
wrong in their politics. | The next ſtep then was 
| to caſt ſome flux upon the dorines of the Puri- 
tans, and, if poſſible, to wean both the King and 
people from their fondneſs for them. 
. Fuller, in his Church-Hiſtb-y, informs us; that 
the Archbiſhop of Spalato was the firſt who uſed 
the word Puritan, to ſignify the defenders of 
matters doctrinal, in the Engliſh church,” © For- 
4 merly,” ſays he, © the word was only, taken to 
c denote ſuch as diſſented from the Hierarchy 3 in 
" diſcipline and chureh-gorerimont, which was 
* now 
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gs ee FESSIONAL. "4 
{f:now--.extendedto7 hrutid ſuch as were inticar- * 
F mininm in their judgements. And he confeſſes, | 

mat the Word, in this extenſive ſigniſication, was 
afterwards improved 10 2 — 


in doctrine, and religious in converſation 
ͥMheſe eee 5 


their) adherents... We Have. ſeen above, bt 
they inſſuuated to James, upon occaſion of obtain- 


ing from him certain injunctions ſent to Oxford, 
4180: 4616,; , Bur, ſtill. che eſtabliſhed Articles of 
religion were on the fide of the dedtrinal puri 
dans. The writers againſt Arminianiſin made that 
appear beyond diſpute: and Layd himſelf durſt 
ere it. it N e 
The next ſtep, 8 was to get the Puri- 
ban party ſilenced, from preaching. or printing. 
any thing ,ppon; the ſubject. . 4bbot's, influence 
with King James had been broke, by his untrac- 
table firmneſs in the matter of the Earl of Eſtx 2 
divorce; as, Well. as by other accidents : and a 


, misfortune. in his private conduct had afforded 


room for the full effect of Laud's intrigues, who 
loſt no opportunity of recommending himſelf and 
his ſyſtem to James. 

The firſt-Frujts of Laud's power over the King 
" appeared } in thole injunctions, or directions, bear- 
ing date Augu/t th, 1622, wherein, among other 


ching at was enjoined, that © ng Preacher, un- 
e eee — 24 


Fulle Ch. Hilt.B, x. p. 99, 1000 d) 
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der che degree of a Biftbpor Dean -aſbouſt 
from thenbeforth prefume to preach che · dec 
points o \Prodefiination  Elefiiuns; Repribatin, 
W effitaciry, 'wefitibility;'or 
« irre/;ftibility/of God's Gr, Hob ni 
One might aſk; how James could teconcile 
' himſelf to a meaſure, which, in che cafe of the 
ediQ of the States · General, had given him pain? 
That is to ſay, how he could, as d ci mags/-. 
trate, aſſume a right of making decrees ind mat- 
tere of religion? 19:0 nn e en goigilen 
: Flis Divines would have told us, upon this G- 
N 1. That he was a civil magiſtrate f i- 
vino; which was not the caſe with republiran iila- 
"pile We Tes, by a faving clauſe in the end 
of the directiont, this was only a kind of interim, 
ul the nent Convocation ſhould aſſembie- - 
This, however, was all that Jamer could be 
brought to during hisreign; unleſs the Declara- 
tion, at the head of the xxxix Apticles, is to be 
aſcribed to him; which however i is a problem I 


cannot take upon me to ſolve; ; nor is it very ma- 
terial. W 8 200 * Sk 5 
t 2 3 ) 241 
f Heylin! ; Hiſtory of Laud, ps 97. who es that his 
Hero had a hand in digeſting and drawing up theſe injunc- 
tions. What cenſures were paſſed upon them, may be ſeen 
in lor and Fuller, ſub anno 1652, who both give the in- 
junctions at large. Theſe cenſurey- are ackWadged by 
Heylin himſelf with great indignation, who, u A leſs ſuſ- 
pected witneſs than the others in theſe points, may de con- 
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bi bs ecefory Haus Tom u Mist ore dw 

his mind James had no perſonal eſtoem for 

Laud, and gave him a Biſhoprick with much re- 

luctance. His buſy ſpirit was accordingly, during 

James's reign, abliged o operate in ſubordina- 

tion ro ſome. ee Who ns more nw mel | 

King's confidence, + * 
But Carles I. e eee | 

Hitherto'the Calviniſi were barely filenced, and 

perhaps hardly that. Wilſon tells us, the Areh- * 

_ © bjſhop recommended it to his Dioceſatis, that 
« theſe directions might be put in execution 
4 with caution . And Fuller ſays, © Theſe 
e jnſtructions were not preſſed with equal rigour 
in all places, and that ſome over active officials Fr 
were more buſy than their Biſhops, Send 8 We 

However, it is natural to ſuppoſe theſe injuine- 

tions had ſome effect; eſpecially among thoſe 

- who expected write-in ts bel! 21-7; 


It was not; however, Tufficient for Laud's p pur- 
poſes, barely to” ſilence Calvin. He wanted to 
have Arminius take the chair, and to dictate to 
the church of England, inſtead of the other. e 

Jo try hw chis would take, he ſers Montague 
to work, Aa bold hot-headed IVF (but 2 —_ 
ſcholar ); who ſcrupled not to exemplify and 


. 113 10: 4 
Li Reign of King — P. 3 ö N uur — 


- Ch! Hiſf. X. Book; p. nnr renn nenn 


A Selan; de dis. Syris p. 361. allows that 22 
Gree? 8 et Latin? ay, 8 


of . avow 


— 


— ͤ —-— 
of Aminius, in che molt, pbſitive and explicit! 
terms. Tale the ſtory from an eee 
ee NAW ct wind MN Ink BUl 
Mr. Richard Montugus, in the one and twene 
© tieth of King James, had publiſhed acbook, 
4 which - he named, A net Gag for an old Cooſey 
« in anſwer to a Popiſh book, intituled, 4 Gag 
« for the new Goſpel. The buſineſs was then 
« queſtioned in Parliament *, and committed to 
the Archbiſhop | of Canterbury LAB bor and 
« ended in an admonition to Montague. w 1785 
After wards, the Biſhops of "the Arminion 
party, confulted [conſulting] che propagation 
« of the five articles condemned in the ſynod of 
Dort, concluded that Mr. Montague, being gl. 
A teady engaged in the quarrel, Would publich 
{this latter book Appello Caſarem], at firſt at. 
i teſted by their joint authorities, which aftet- 
© wards they withdrew by ſubtilty, having pro- 
« cured the ſubſcription of Dr. Francis White 
Dean of Carliſſe], whom they left to appear 
alone in the teſtimony, as himſelf of times com- 
« Pained publickly. The Archbiſhop diſallow- 
« ed the book, and ſought to ſuppreſt it; never- 
* theleſs it Wage printed, and dedicated unto 
: Upon the complaint of two Divines of the Dioceſe b 


Norwich, Mr. Yates and Mr. Ward. | They" acenſed him of - 
dangerous errors of Arminiani/m at ng our 


* cauſe, inſtead of defending it.“ Fader, Ch. Hits B. XI. 
p. 119. Yates aro gre, bs W 
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vu to engage him in the beginning of his reign. 
The houſe appointed a Committee to examine 
« the errors therein, and gave the Archbiſuop 
4 thanks for the admonition given to the author, 
« whoſe books they voted to be. contrary to the 
« articles eſtabliſhed by the Parliament, to tend 
* to the King's diſhonour, and diſturbance of _ 
* church and ſtate, and took bond for his * * 
«c pearance l. a | | 
Charles at firſt W to take Montague out 
of the hands of the Parliament, by claiming him 
for his chaplain, c. But afterwards he thought 
better of it, and determined to leave him at their 
mercy ; which being ſignified to Laud, by the 
Duke of Buckingham, ** he [Laud] thought it a 
* matter of ſuch ominous concernment,” ſays 
Fuller, c that he entered the ſame in his Diary, 
« in theſe t i IJ feem to ſee a cloud ariſe, and 
* threatening the 2 of En gland; ye for his 
&« mercy diſſipate it n. 
But this little · ſpirited champion was not ſo to 
be baffled. He knew the Duke's power with the 
King, and, in conjunction with the Biſhops of 
Nocbeſter and Oxford, recommended Mr. Momta. 


gue's cauſe to him, as =. cauſg, of the church of 
England. 


A Ye | TH \.. þ Ea. 
I Ruftrworth, vol. Lp Ps 174. e 
* Bogk x1. P21 121. 
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ly ret half dere 
- rranſeribe } taking leave te Intermix ſuch re- 
eee 05 
"19:66 Thy ſhew, that Tome of the opinians. & 


'« offended many, were nd other than the ae 
1 CE doctrine of this church“ LEP 


The opinions here meant, vert the e of 
thoſe who maintained the divine right-of Kings, 
which was underſtood to be aſſerted in out f E. 
bliſhed formularies both of doctrine andi dliſei- 
ple. When our churchmen reſolvedytheſe 
points in he reigns of Queen Eliaabeth and King 
James, they Were oppolitg the kitig-killivg, doc - 
J 4295 of the Papiſts. But, not conſining tem- 
ſelves to the confutation of arguments merely 
5 Popiſn, they made the right of Kings abſolutely 
, indefeaſible in all. caſes z of which en _ 
erew made their advantage. 
„„ And ſome of them are Got piles 
_« diſputed in the ſchools; and to be left ti the 
liberty of learned men to abound in theic own 
ſenſe—. n HELEN 2: is ES | 

\Theſe were the five points df dvdtritie; difpeted | 
between the Caluini/ts and Arminiunt. Could 

Laud have found the means to frame and eſtabliſh 
a new ſet of Articles, I am perſuaded, he would 
have left little room for the Calvini/ts to abound 
in their own ſenſe. '' As things were eireum· 
1 VF +7 ſtanced, 
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ſtanced, he was to make the beſt of the preſenr 
ſet, which was, by. pleading 2 words for a latitude 
of ſenſes, and hy inſinuating that thefe difputed 
points were matters of no great conſequence, and 
might be innacentiy held either way. We hal} 


fee, by and by how his inn, conrraſh cſs 
verbal pretences. 


© —— It being the great fault of he cond 
« of Trent to require ſubſcription to fchool-opi- 
*« nions, and the approved moderation of the 
« church of England, to refuſe [ perhaps refure} 
« the apparent dangers and errors of the church 
&« of Rome; but not to 24 en wah aus 
* ſtical nieeties 


The council of Trent is u bebte in lere only 
as à ſtalking horſe. The inſinuation is, that the 
council of Trent did, and the church of England 
did not, require ſubſcription to theſe ſehool· bi- 
nions in a determinate ſenſe ;, the very "reverſe 
of which is the honeſt truth. © Melan&hon; as 
„ may be feen above, accuſed the conneil of 
* Trent of making crafty decrees, that they might 
defend their errors by things ambiguouſly ipo- 
e ken.” That is to ſay, by ſuch ambigunies, as 
permitted the Jeſuits and Dominicans to abound 
in their. own ſenſe reſpectiyely, upon thefe. very 
choc point 1. And when Crotius came to 


r See abeve, chap. iv. See likewiſe, Heylin's Quinquart- | 


nn. aid Wekmas's Animad. p. 42. n 
; des 


* 
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plead the cauſe of the „ — 4 
giſtrates of 'Amferdam, he alledged E 

things, „that the doctrines df alen l: —1 . 

« had not betn decided by the church bf me 
(and conſequently not by the council of Tyent), 
though ſhe is extremely fond af detiſions: = 
Which doctrines were the very ſame with the 
ſchool-opinions diſputed in England®.> Ou che 
other hand, the apparent danger und errurs of te 
church of Rome, were doctrines and practices, : 
ſo founded upon the Arminzas ſide of theſe'ſchoul- 
niceties, that the-church of England did not think 

the apparent errors or dangers could be refuſed 

or refuted, without determining theſe /ehod/niceties 

the other. ways Which was accordingly done in 

the xxxix Articles. Was Laud ignorant of. al! 
this, or was he plapirg the Jeſuit? And, of all 

things, that be ſhould talk * the moderator of '\ 

the church of England! 2 | 


„ Moreoyer, in the nen cafe they al- q 
edge, that in the time of Henry VIII. when the 
* clergy ſubmitted, to the King's ſupremacy, the k 
© ſubmiſfion was fo teſolyed, that, in cafe of any | 
« difference in the church, the King and the Bi- 

* ſhops were to determine the TR” in a na- 
te tional fynod. 7:13 AN 2541 21 15 

But who made the aletenee in het PREY 5 
the preſent caſe * Thefe very Biſhops. And was 5 
it not moſt reafonable, that they ſnhould be bott 

" Le Roche, Abridgement, vol. I. p. 344. 
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 - Judges and Parties? But this was calculated for 
. the. meridian of Charles apprehenſion; and to 
furniſh him with an argument for taking Monta- 
| - ue's cauſe out of the hands of the Parliament. 
2 06 — And if any other judge in matter of 
"'«:dofrite be now allowed, we depart from the 
©; ordinance of N and enen 
vd ofthe churc hk e 
Had the — called Fl this 3 of 
Chr A, where would theſe prelates have found it? 
Had they forgot, that K. Henry VIII. ſo lately 
quoted, paſſing by the Biſhops, and the national 
Synod, made the Univerſities of Europe judges A 
a very important point of doftrine? 
„ — Herewithal they intimated, that, if the 
church be once brought down below herſelf, 
* even Majeſty itſelf would ſoon be ew 
N n no King. 2 
Dre — They ſay farther, that K. e 
1 his rare wiſdom, approved all the en in 
« this book.“ 


ö Perhaps ſome olerably juſt notion ay be 
formed, from what goes before, what — 
concerning the five points, James approved. It 
is highly probable he continued a. Calvinilt in 
Judgement, even to the very laſt. No doubt but 
he * Montague s 8 principles- Ft 
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Ad chat moſt of the contrary” opi- 
ce nions were debated at Lambeth; and rtady to 
< be publiſhed, . ate ren by Qik 


« $a8mtbn? 3-5, * 


| And were Figs ook pled ik ob 
beth ? or only ready to be publiſhed ?: Surely Ban- 
croſt gave à different account of them at the 
Hampton Court Conference. Theſe Biſhops would 
have it believed, that Queen Eliaabetbh ſuppreſſed 
theſe Articles, out of a diflike to the ſubject- 
matter of them. Whereas the diſlike was to the 
method uſed in the procuring of them, and to the 
Archbiſhop' s ſending them to Cambridge, to be 
diſputed in the ſchools.” She was certainly di dif- 
pleaſed with Peter Baro, for eſpouſing the con- 
trary doctrines, which indeed gave the firſt occa- 
ſion of framing theſe Articles. And Baro being | 
proſecuted in the Vice-ChancelJor's court at Cam- 
bridge, for contradicting theſe Articles, after 
Whitgift had received orders to /# bend them, | 
the Queen's ſuppreſſion could amount to a very 
ſmall matter, ſince it is Plain they ſtill continued 
to have their currency N er ag aneh as 
before u. 

& — And fo N Ui. e. to de fappreſſed] | 
till of late they received countenance at the 
* Synod of Dort, which Fas a ſynod of another 


Sti Life of Whitgift, nate, chap. xvij. xvii; Yee 
0 0 Syter's Reply to Waterland's Supplement. 


D 3 F nation, 
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10. nation, and, to us, no way binding, * receined 
by pudlie authority. £ | 
Phat King James did fot continue i 1 

the Lambeth Articles, is plain from his ſending 
them to Dort, as part of the doctrine of the church 
of England; and to Ireland, where they were in- 
corporated with their Articles of Religion. And 
Mr. Pym, in his ſpeech in Parliament, Jan. 27, 
1628, ſays expreſsly, They were avowed by us and - 
our ſtate s. On the other hand, one would 
wonder, what, in the opinion of theſe Biſhops, | 
amounted to © receiving the Synod of Dort. by 
« public authority. King James ſent, by a for- 
mal deputation, fix of his Divines to that Synod, 
who concurred with it in its.decifions, concerning 
all doctrinal matters. The King approved what 
they had done, and no churchmen in rhe king- 
tom v were more favoured by him. This puts me 
in mind of Mr. Le Clerc's obſervation. upon the 
condud of the French Divines, in regard to the 
council of Trent, In their public ſcholaſtic diſ- 
putations, they cite the canons of that council, ag 
decifive againſt the hetorodox fide of theological 
Aaeftions. But, being preſſed with the abſufdity 
of ſame of thoſe canons, . by their Proteſtant ad- 
verfaries, their cant is, that the council of FTI 
Was never received in France P, | | 


= Ruſtrworth, vol. I. p. 647. 
| ne, nnn 
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be. — And they boldly affirm, that they 
cannot conceive what uſe there can be of civil 
« povernmentin the commonwealth, or of exter- 
nal miniſtry in the church, if ſuch fatal opi- 
ce nions, as ſome are, which are oppoſite to thoſe 
« delivered by Mr. Rn erate ae b 
and maintained.” | - xn 
This may paſs for what it 15 a os affiriiatton' 
and no more, calculated to blacken the Puritan © 
party, and to inſinuate, that nothing they held, 
either with reſpect to Fer- Send or 2 1225 could | 
poſſibly be right. * en 
« Such,” ſays Kae, « was the opinicn 

« of theſe forenamed Biſhops ; but others, of 
* eminent learning, were . a different me 
(C ment 4. 15 : | | | 
And no wonder. It would be owls mize ; 


to ſhew ſo much prevatication in reaſoning, . or 
ſo much falſhood and mi ſrepreſentation of fafts, 


in any other reſcript of the ſame length. 

The event of this matter was, that Inter 
in the end was delivered from par amentary pu- 
niſhment by a royal pardon. And, after the 
diſſolation of the Parliament, Laud had Charles 
in his hands, and. meided bin whi r he 
Woulc. of | 
| Laud accordingly gotths Shibirion ——_ 

upon theſe controverted points, extended to Deans 


" Rufoworth, vol. I. p. 177% 
V 4 azad 
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and Biſhops; in conſequence of which, Biſhop 
Davenant was convened before the council, where 
he was reprimanded by Harſnet, Archbiſhop' of 
York, for tranſgreſſing his Majeſty's Declaration, 
in a Lent · ſermon at Court, 1626 (the (crafty 
Laud walking by the while, without ſpeaking one 
word). Davenant inſiſted, that he had not 
broken the Declaration; and they could not 
contradict him, but were forced to fly to his Ma-. 
jeſty's intention, which turned out to be, ©, that 
ehe would not have this high point [of Prede; 
ec ſtination] meddled withal, or debated, either 
the one way, gr the othep”.” It was but a 
very little befqre that Laud had ſaid, © theſe cu: 
« rious points ſhould be left to the liberty of 
learned men, to abound in their own ſenſe.” But 
the Parliament, which differed from him on this 
Head, was now diflolyed ; ; and moſt probablyLaud 
never expetted to ſee rer 1 

I hope, the foregoing. particulars 1 may | be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that ſubſcribing with a latitude, or 
raking particular Articles in different ſenſes, was 


an artifice of Archbiſhop Laud's, to open a way 
for his own Arminian opinions. | 


He hath been followed, however, by many i in 
this practice, who have neither had his views, 
nor approved his example, in other things; and 
who therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
reaſons of their own, to determine them in a 


' Fuller's Church Hiſt. b. xi, p. 138141. 4 
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practice, which, at firſt light, is hardly defenſible; 
Let us conſider what theſe reaſons may be. 
1. Then, it is generally underſtood, hecke 
points in diſpute between the Arabian" and the 
Calvinifts ate points of no conſequence, and may 


be held nan wy mine ay nenn to 28 
true faith. / 


Re Nicholls calls width, 155 Theological oY , 
« which'do not affect the main of religion.“ So 


did Heylin before him; and he had it undoubt- 
edly from his maſter 'Laud. King James too, 
once upon à time, thought fir to ſay, * that, if 
« the ſubject of Torſtius's Hereſies in his book de 
Deo] had not been grounded upon queſtions of 
higher quality, than touching the number and 
« nature of the ſacraments, the points of merit, 
« of juſtification, of purgatory, of the viſible head 


* of the church, or any ſuch matters, we ſhould 
« never have troubled ourſelves with the buſi- | 


bon which, Mr. Dada, che Sinttes ns. - 


fin Thoyras, thus deſcants: * As if wrong no- 
* tions or errors concerning the eſſence of God 


© were more pernicious than fuch corrupt no- | 
** tions and principles, as are deſtructive of mo- 


* rality, and repugnant to God's moral chara- 
« er,” Such, I ſuppoſe, as Mr. Tindal takes 
the notions and principles of the Calvinifts (among 
others) to be; and conſequently eſteems them 


* TirdaP; Rapin, gvo. 1730, vol. ix. P. 333. 
>” IO points 
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* — 5 the move] To — their e . 
on che Hence of God. i wh It 2 | 
+ [Biſhop Burnet, in his travels, met 3 emi. 
nent divine among the Lutherans..in Germany, 


upon whom he preſſed an union with the Caluin- 


i/ts, as neceſſary upon many accounts. To which + 
the ſaid Divine anſwered, that, He wondered 
much to ſee a Divine of the church of Eng- 
land preſs that ſo much on him, when we, 
„ notwithſtanding che dangers we were then in, 
0 2 could not agree our differences. They ae 
« about important matters, concerning the attri- 
'© butes of God and his providence; concerning 
e the guilt of fin, whether it was to be charge ; 
on God, or the ſinner; and whether men 
dought to make good uſe of their faculties, or 
if they ought to truſt entirely to an irreſiſtible 
grace. Theſe were matters of great moment. 
But, he ſaid, we in England differed only 
about forms of government and worſhip, and 
things which were in their own nature indif- 
«, ferent, c.. FAT 


It would be a very Raine thing, i the fri ; 
ptures, rightly underſtood, ſhould give any real 

occaſion to the queſtion, whether the guilt of fin 
is to be charged on God or the ſinner? But if | 


* Preface to Burket's Expoſ. at the en. 
| 8 occaſion 
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occaſion i is given for ſuch a diſpute, whether rear | 
or imaginary, it is doubtleſs a point of high. i in- 
portance, ſince no ſuch queſtion can be decided, 
without bringing the ſupreme God into judge- 
ment, as a party, with one of his creatures; and 
| ſubjeQing” him to the ſentence" of another f 


chem. The ſcriptures, in truth, give, no juſt,oc- 
caſion for any ſuch controverſy. Bur if occaſion 
is taken for ſuch diſputes from Creeds, Confel- 


ſions, and Articles of religion of human device; 
and if, in particular, ſuch a diſpute may be raiſed 


from the expreſs terms of our own Articles, ſhould 
not à ſerious and conſiderate man be cautious 
how he ſubſcribes them? Would it not be inex- 


cuſeabiy raſh to take it for granted, ha they | 
contain matters of no conſequence? . 1 


Perhaps our preſent ſubſeribers are — | 


tho? not univerſally, of the Arminian perſuahon®. 


u Mr. La Rothe lade Gn 6 The DoQrine e 
„whom that Prince '{ Janes I.] called an enemy to. God, has 
« been long ago the doctrine of the church of England.” 
Abridgement, vol. 1. p. 319. I ſhould he glad to know what 
the church repreſentaliue would fay to this, and whether 
they would allow of this repreſentation of Le Rocha, or adopt 
that of another foreign Divine, who argues thus, Though 
« the Arminians are particularly favoured. by the church of 
K England ; though Arminian;/m may be ſaid to have become 
** predominant among the members of that church, or at lealt 
to have lent its influence in mitigating ſome of its articles in 
* the private ſentiments of thoſe who {ubſcribe them ; yer 


mean, 


N 
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I mean, ſuch of them as are of any perſuaſion at 
all. For, I doubt, few of them conſider (if in- 
deed they know) the difference between that and 
the perſuaſion of the Calviniſts. Surely it con- 
*' the Thirty-nine Articles of the church of England till arain- 
© tain their authority; and when wel judge of the doctrine 

« and diſcipline of any church, it is more natural to form 
-<"'this judgement from its eſtabliſhed Creed: and Confyſſonvf 
* Faith, than from the ſentiments and principles of particu- 
lar perſons,” See Mr. Maclaine's note [a] on Moſbrin, 
Eecleſ. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 574, ed. ato, By which it ſhould 
em, that the doctrine of the church of England is not, nor 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of the xxxix Articles ever was, 4r- 
minian. Both theſe writers ſpeak with, great reſpect of the 


church of Enzland on all occaſions ; and,” 1 date fay, 
nothing was farther from the thoughts of eithen of ther, 
when they made theſe obſervations, than to de the leaf dif. 
_honour to that church, The reaſon of their reſpe&jve judge- 
ments, which ſoever of them you agree with, is 6bvious; 
namely, the apparent diſagreement of the doctrine of many 
of the moſt eminent divines of the church of England, with 
the doctrine of the Articles, And, after this, is it not a jeſt 
to talk of the xxxix Articles as a Confeſton of Faith and Doe 
trinets, to the truth of which the Governors of the church of Eng- 
land hade a rigbt to require all thoſe to ſubſeribe aubo are atmit- 
red to the office of public teachers in it, by way of giving the gv- 
wernors of the church ſufficient aſſurance of the ſoundneſs of their 
Faith and De&rines ? This js Dr. Rutherforth's language in 
his Vindication ; not indeed with reſpe& to the xxxix Arti- 
cles of his own church, for the /ame confeſſion of faith and 
_ doArines to which his Vindication is applied; may be a very 
different confeſſion of faith and doctrines from that contained 
in the ſaid Articles. And yet, as the learned Profeſſor takes 
the Governors of the church of England, among others, znto 
bis patronage, one would think, he would hardly waſte his 
precious time in vindicating to them @ right which they do 
not exereiſt * 
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d as moſt of our writers, eſpecially thoſe. of the 
Puritan party, ſeem to confound two things, 
.< which have no manner of relation to each 
other, vis. Arminioniſm, and High- chureh 
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| cerns ſuch ſubſeribets not a irrle, to be-ſatisfied 


whether our preſent · Articles are truly and pro- | 


perly capable of an Arminian ſenſe or nts... Ine 
of this-more by and by. 


a et F 
"WF. 7's 


4. Auger thing which Anas fu {abliribers 


of the preſent generation is, that, whereas Armi- 


nianiſm was heretofore eſteemed to be the. back- 


door to popery and arbitrary power, that notion 
has, upon examination, been found to be utterly 


groundleſs, and the opitions ſo called, abſolutely 


innocent of the charge. 
 * Rapin,” fays Mr. Tindal in a note, © 20 1 


principles. He then puts down ſtve propo- 
ſitions, which, according to him, contain the 
Arminian doctrine, which the Synod of Dart, 


un their wiſdom, thought fit to condemu. After 


which he ſays, Now nothing can be more evi- 
5 dent, than that a man may embrace all theſe 


opinions, without being one jot the more a 


« friend to popery, or arbitrary power 2)... : 
Mr. Tiridal ſhould not have been ſo poſitive. 
He did not ſo much as know what the fiye A#- 
 minian points, condemned at the Synod of Dort, 
were; as any one may be fatisfied by NON 


Nadal a * ut ſupra, vol. 1. 5. 16, 111 he 
288 4 
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The bend, too, certainly zuende the law. 
fulneſs of reſiſting wicked and unrightecus 


Princes, from their theological | principles of 
Eleftion and Grace. 


 Heylin fays, that Calvin called the c 
dottrine civil idolatry *. And Grotius, artfull 
enough, improved the prejudices which 
ſtrates would entertain againſt theſe anprincely 
notions, to the advantage of his own party, by 
inſinuating the infinite reverence which the prin- + 
ciples of the Arminians obliged them to have for 
the civil powers. The Engliſh Arminians went 
ſtilt farther. By excluding Election from any 


rating indefeakible hereditary right jure divine in 


in place, ment; even to a Nero ox a Caligula, 

lamnable ſin. Laud, as we haye ſęen, 
affirmed boldly, n eee eee 
uſeleſs, if ſome fatal opinions, oppaſite to thoſe 


of Montague, were to prevail. And Mr. TindaF 


himſelf confeſſes, that Laud, Neils, and Montaguz, 


were for ſetting the King above the Laws. And 


I know ſome very worthy and eminent perſons, 
warm and faſt friends to the ciyib and religious 
nights of mankind, who are of opinion to this = 


> Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, in the beginning · 
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hour, that reſiſtance, even to wicked princes,can- 


ancient Puritans and Independents. 


If the Arminians have learned to aii | 
divinity of their forefathers from their politics, it 


is ſo much the better for the public. But, Ifear, 


they have not been altogether ſo ſueceſsful in 
weeding their doctrine from the ſeeds of Popery. 


That caſe ſtands thus: The ſcandalous trafficck 


of Indulgences gave the firſt vecaſion to Luther 


to diſcover the corruptions of Popery, and af- 
forded him the firſt grounds of his oppoſition to 
to them. But Indulgences were founded on the 


Merit of Good - words, and that again on Frectonl; 
and, what is more, were fo founded by St. Paul's 


own reaſoning : ited the age 2. 


not of grace, but of debt v. ig 
The Reformers uxiveckally; in a greater or leß 


* 


not be juſtified upon religious principles, without 
having recourſe to the theological ARE 2 


degree, purſued Luther ſcheme of interpretation. 
They thought they had very good grounds in 


in the wotk"of juſtification. And therefore, w 
the Arminjans aroſe, the Puritans apPre! 


with great reaſon, that, by opening 2 door o 


Free- agency, it would be impoſſible to prevent 
Purgatory, Sai nt · worſnip. Indulgences, Ec. from 


. in along with it. And they who * | 


* 


1 


ſcripture for excluding Freetoili from any ſhare 


he 


* 
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. 
Aale he paim to read Manragur'r Appeal, and 


ent Introduction to his Life of A 
Le, will eakiyiſeers bar ber aprrebeon 
Were not groundleſs. EF AN i b * 
Whether the eke den Mie n 
And Mes i. bert throughout, or where it begins 
to be broken, I pretend not to decide, or even 
to examine; being determined, on the preſent 
' qccaſion at leaſt, to offend or diſturb no man 
with my private opinions. One thing, however, 
* beg leave juſt to mention, in fayour, of the 
© -Calvinifts ; namely, that ſome very eminent men 
af the preſent. generation have gone a great Way 
in their philoſophical diſquiſitions, towards yindi- 
- cating rhe predeſtinarian theology e of cheſe dur 
_ forefathers". And, when it Is conſider 


see Dr. AP Stkivatidie' 68 Man, 4 
particularly his Remarks on the Mechaniſm, of the bu 
at the end of the firſt volume, gh gon 
egos Frangois, Subliſhed 1) 17 505 125. In a former edi- 

kon, I inadvertently added to theſe citations, \ The Proface t0 

'> Biftiop Laws Tranflation of King' '; Origin of Evil; for which 
Tat his/pardon.. The book was not then at hand z and ! 


cited, from my memory. But what I meant. to 21 
7 *Prelin liniinary Diſſertation concerning the F P 
_—_ n or Moralicey, prefixed to Biſhop Law ere 
Abovementioned, but the work of another = Perhaps it 
may be thought that I had no right to join 2% ; agtbor to the 
* {ther two; andto thoſe who think ſo, I readily f give up the 
9 Pint. after obſerving, that Pr. Hartley makes the Mechaniſm 
of The Human Mind one conſequence dein from the doc- 
_ Urine of  Afeciations, ' which was undeniably held, and puſhed 


a" A. . 8 ſo 
2 | 
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{a able: a uxiter as Dr. Clayton, the late Biſhop: of 
Cuag ber, could find no other wWay of eſtabliſhing 


the free-will or free-agency:of man, but by put- 
ting ſuch limitations as he has done upon the 


reſcience of God, no reaſonable man would 
Laſtly eopelude, chat the Calvini/ts ated: 
material to lay for-thera(elvess. e bai | 


pretty fat by t under of che male bib who; 
2s I have been informed upon good authority, wus the late 
reverend Dauer W b 
in Cambriage. : 
Thoughts on Sef-Liwe) a tins * &c: Lond. 175 3. 
The Apoſtle Pay! hath fuld, Ther? muff be birefiet, 1 Cr. 
xi, 9.. not e neceſſitate rei ab intiis, but from the perverſe 
nature of man; ſay his interpreters. Perhaps; if men had 
been candid, capeble, and upright throughout, all their con- 
troverſies, f time to this hour, might have been 
avoided, fave one, that concerning Predeftination, which muſt 
y have ariſen at all events.—I am told, this note hath 
given offence, as it ſuppoſes the ſcriptures to give ſome 
countenance to the Predeſtinarian hypotheſis, as if it were 


capable of making r upon the judgement of the 


moſt enlightened minds. Whereas,” it is ſaid, „the 
« errors' and abſurdities of that hypotheſis have been as. 
« eaſily detected and confuted, fince the revival of Letters 


and Philoſophy, as any other theological dream of the 


« darker ages.” The objeQtors, I hope, will excuſe me for 
faying, that I think this means no more than that Arminia- 


 nj/m has been fora great part of the laſt century, and as 


much of the preſent as harh run off, the rung ſyſtem of the 
times, though perhaps rather taken for granted by the ge- 
verality, than eſpouſed upon feaſonable conviction. As far 
6s I can judge, many of thoſe who have cenſured the tenets 
of the G have been little beholden either to Inter- 


br Philoſophy for the arguments they have brought againſt 
X Bur, 
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But f re leave r rhe theofetieaf part: of tf pro- 
blem gor the preſemta To le old worthies Wo 


mem, and Jaye bene n fe. nt ewig dl de fene N 
which they have cenſured | hem, almoſt utter „rangers, pe | 
ther to the freng th of their own cauſe, or the we neſs of 


of their or Some of chem have tete the fo 2 . 
in ſo ſuperficial a way, adorned indeed with All che pleaſing 
elegancies of language, as hardly to touch the material 4 
objeQtions either of the ancient or modern Frau F 
Will not theſe good people be a little — thirifn' 
the year. 1769, a warm, but ſenſible writer, and no very 
contemptible reaſoner, ſhould ariſe, and call upon them to 
vitdicite' «their J Arminian principles from the chage 

Hof tending to the rankeft Atheiſn ? {See the Pre 0 
late tract, intituled, The doctrine of abjelute Predeftination (fund 
and afſerted; printed for J. Gurney, 176g, p« xxi. J They 
who have read another tract by the ſame hands intituſed 
The Church of England windicated from this ehurge w. Ano 
MINI ANIS M, will diſcern how unequal even the Publie\Orna- 
tor of Oxford: was to the taſk he had taken upon | 
and how pitiably he falls under the diſcipline of this"ſlifews 
and maſterly Calvinif. - Think not, gentle reader, there i 
any undue partiality in this commendation, The /Devinfbtre' 
Calviniſt appears, by ſome flirts thrown out in the liſtæ 
mentioned pamphlet, to have no greater predilection- ut 
Tie Confeſſional, than the Oxford Arminian ; and from thence 

I-once conjectured, that they were equally Indiſpoſed do. 
Wards any relaxation of our preſent” ſubſcriptiviis'; hoplitiy, 
however, for the "honour of their penetration, not With u 
cmmon view of aveiding diverſity of "opinions" touching true 
religion. I was however miſtaken in my cotijefture, and, in 
juſtice to the ingenious writer, as well 1 mylelf, I traf. 
cribe the following pallage from the Aren J ig of 
Jexour "Zaxcurus, prefixed to The DoArine of abjolute 


Prede OT fated and aſſerted, &c; p. Mili. 1 ſhall here 
55 predicted 
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predicted the return of operyni in ni eduente 
of the introduction of Aminianiſin were nociſo. 


« beg leave"'to Thre/pols" ote güte, "ararath” digg 
" ' from 1 el. Alder 7 55 PE do Ka 1 8 , 


N 


Tis a = . 
ay 15 too J to Lap out men of little o or no e 
« and too bigh, ſometimes, for, men of real integrity, 

2 ſurmount. It often opens a door of ready. in en, 
« the abandoned ; who, oftrich-like, care not what they Wal 
lou, ſo they cdu but make ſubſcription a bridge te ſecu- 
lar intereſt 3a and for. the tra) bong, it, frequently, either 
6 excludes them from a ſphere. of action, Wherein- they 
„might de: eminently. uſeful ; or obliges them ;to; teſtify. 
« their aller ia ſuch terms, and with ſuch open profeſſed 
* reſtrictions us render ſubſcription a mere nothing. And 
now / it mar be aſted, what is the offence that the author of 
The Conſaſſonal hath given to chis Biographer of Zanchins ? 
Do they not ſeem to be fellow - labourers in the ſame. 
laudable-cauſe d Let us examine. The reverend and dig- 
nad author of The Confeſſional is a Saint, when ſet in com 
petition with ſueh divines. That is, wirh divines who. 
endeavdur to twiſt and torture Galviniſtie articles into a 
ſenſe they are incapable of bearing. ICh Ang. uind. from: 
the Charge of Arminianiſn, = 26.]: True, 2. Saint, when, 
compared with theſe men ; bug che aer would, have no- 
ling, if it did, bot imply, chat the ſaid author i 1514 maſt 
prieyous /mrer,, when ſer in competition with this verh. 
but u#dign;ficd, Vindicator. And for what ? Even for plead-, 
ing for alterations, and crying out with the naughty Manga 
Rex icuerti :. Our eſtabliſhed forms are not ſuch as might 
ebe wiſhed, and ought to be re-modeled,” Ibid. p. a5. But 
if our eſtabliſhed forms, conſidered as Im  compaſitions; 
eught not to be re modeled, they ought to be profeſſed, uſed, 
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widely miſtaken, as'to'the eveiit, as may be ima· 
gined. They had god teaſons to expect it; from 


and taught, as they now ſtand in our poles bes. 
And if fo, I would defire to know, 11 they 

be ſubſcribed ?” Is the man who prefel & and . be 
which he doth not approve, ever the 1 more 4 Saint, JED 
he doth rot e ſubſcribe them ? And, in this caſe, What will you 
gain by taking away ſubſcriptions : ? The door will open and 
Hut, juf; as it did before. Men of integrity will no more 
profe 74 and teach according to formularies they do not ap- 
J prove, than they will /ab/cribe to them; and the 4 : 
will 21. and teach whatever the auhorized book 200 ay 
open before them appears to preſcribe. But per 

are all this while miſtaken ; and the learned 2 cator, 
with” all his perſuaſion of the no good pirpoſe anſwered" by 
impofing ſubſcriptions in general, may make 4 | reſerve-in” 
favour” of our xxxix' Articles and Homilies; ſo at lest I 
eonjecture from the profound reſpect he Pays them in che 
following paſſage: Not the ſermons and private Writings 
Leven of our Reformers themſelves are to be taken” for au- 
«« thentic teſts of our eſtabliſhed doctrines as 4 church, but 
( thoſe sro THINGS, called Au rief Es aud Hr 
ks, Which have received the ſunktion of fav, And the 
I ſtamp of public authority. Theſe fubbirn things (for ſuch 
- «they are) ſtill remain, BLESSED BE Gon, to ſtare ſome 
certain folks in the face, and to demonſtrate the glaring 
| *apoſtacy. of ſuch as ay they are Jeu, and are not, but art 
und liart. To theſe /fubborx things we tre to appeal, 
by theſe every ſubſcriber is bound, and from theſe our 
_ « Jodrines muſt be learnt.” Visd. p. 41. Does not this 
read as if theſe Articles and Homilies were ſomethin g more 
than human compoſitions, even as fubborn and authentic things 
as the ſcriptures themſelves? Would a man of common 
charity 3% Gop that theſe fubborn things remain oxly 8s 
ſtumbling blocks to weak brethren, to Hare them out of 
countenance, and to make men * who perhaps very 


the 
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cke whole conduct of Laud and his tellgws, And, 
though theſe were ſeaſonably ſtopp d in their ca- 


kdieRtly ; think chat ſons parts" of them are in b agres- 
ment y the word of Gel. If this be the ehh uſe of 


their Pabbarmeſe, „ away with them, let them be no loag 
found among the furniture of 4 Chriftian church ; and ra- 


ther let God be glorified, that his word bath ite ee courſe, 


unincum bered and unadulterated with the fallible and pre- 
1 doctrines and commandments of men. Had it not 


r this Rubbory dignity aſcribed to our Articles and 


be + les, 1. ſhould have concluded that this ingenious 


writer had a DIR generous view in condemning impoſed 


ſubſcriptlons, than merely to accommodate his friend Zar- 


chius with an apology for ſubſcribing firſt the Augsburgh 
Conſeſſion wich. 2 00d, and afterwards the articles pro- 
poſed by the Afﬀembly convened by the Senate of Straſburgh, 


without one. Zanchius?s ſecond ſubſcription was in theſe words, 
Han drfring formulam ur piam agneſeo, ita . etigm recipio. 
The Divines, who required it, undgrſtood it to be a fimple and 


ab/olute acknowledgment of the orthodoxy, of the ſubſcribed 
Articles, and treated it accordingly. And ſo 1. believe 


would an plain man have done, had not Heſpinian informed 
us, that hius meant, Duatenus IPSE formam iam JUDI- 
 CABAT. His. Sacrament. pars II. p. 543. which might 
poſſibly reprobate nine · tenths of theſe Articles in the judge - 
ment of Zanchius. Mr. Bayle calls this a mental reſervation, 
and, ] own,  T cannot bat be of his mind. Much more wil- 


lingly do I menzjon another thing. recorded by Hyþinian, 


greatly for the honour of Zanchius. Upon his coming to 
 Straſourgh in the year 1553, being required to ſubſcribe to 
the Aug:burgh Confeſſion, he alledged, among other reaſons 
why he could not ſubſcribe to it fimph and ab/olutely, that, 
That honour wvas dus to the ſacred ſcriptures alone, becauſe they 


aline are, and tught to be, the Rule and Standard of all Chriſtian 
doctrige. Ibid. pP. 5 35+ if Zanchins was in 1 the right i in this 
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hy principles] haye been eſpouſed and pur 
ſued by their ſucceſſors, in ſuch ſort, as to give. 


inſtance, and ir his late Rioprapher 4 and Tranfjator, does not 
ſer the xx8ixArticles of the Church of England upon a leyel 
with the facred ſcriptures, (concernipg which, it 15 ho hoped, he 
will, at ſome. time, explain himſelf), cannot be conceive it 
follille that ſome perſons may be as honeſtly cru pulous about 
the Pregeftinerian Articles in our collection, as Zanchius was. 
about the ſacramental ones in the Augufian Confeſſion | ? 

may not ſuch. perſons ſubſcribe the one with a ner be, 
tation, as innocently and uprightly as ; Zanchini ub ocribe 
ether? Obſerve, I do not bring the Nox Us 7s 12 
this caſe, who, having firſt «reſted the Predcftinarien Am 125 
to.an .{+ minian ſenſe, pretend to ſubſcribe. W and, 
abhalately. Tobey ſtill lie at the mercy of e In- 
dced I have no ſuſpicion that it was Armintani/m which un- 
fainted the author of The Con/eff7 nal 1 in the opinion of the 
ſaid Vindicator. So much is ſaid in that 93 pa 15 
Dr. Newell has it), on the ſide of Calviniſm, that 87 

the wiſe heads of Oxford. have, without any modiveation, re- 
preſented the Author as in the very bonds of that iniquity; 
and had the Conſeſfionaliſt confined himſelf td that diſqui- 
fition, it is probable he might | have kept his Place. though 
an inferior one, in the ingenious Vindicater 5 Calendar, But 
having had the effrontery to folicit a Review, oke qur Trini- 
tarian formularies, he could ha ardly eſcape the wrath of the 
Vindicator, who chuſes to connect the, h of the 
Church of EFrugland 10 cloſely. with that 5 7 Zanchius, 
This ſame Z«nchins, it ſeems, wrote a book, De De ar ; bs Erg: 
n uno eodcmgue JanHoA, '* fraught? as 378 ographe 
aſſures us, with the moſt ſolid learving and argument.” 
Every one, however, has not been of this x mind, a$ appears 
by the tellimony of old 7 homas Rogers, Who, i in a note on the 
Sth Artigle, gives vs the following anecdote :' : « * Myſelf, 
6 ſome 28 years ago, beard a great learned man, "whoſe 
#6 name upon another occaſion aſore 1 15 expreſſed {fo whoſe 


more 
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mare than a Luſpi icion. to ſome  competentobſery-: 


ers, that the 2 of Engloa has bees] ain nn 
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„ acquain aintance I was artificial] brought), which, in private. 
” converiation on detwixt bim 200 55 f 'termed worthy Zan- 
« chius 8g. Fool ar an 4/5 for hid bock 4¹ tribus Elobim, 
6 which yefuteth,th 5 Arians, againft whoſe Founders the 
„ Creeds of Lebazafrus and ine Miene were deviſed.” - 
Hence it appears, that to ſlur Athanaſius, is to reflect = 
Zanchigs ; and hence undoubtedly, the original Sin of BT. | 
thor of T Confe/fonal ; who will think himſelf in lock if 
ke faxes, Nah, yirth the hands of the Vindicator, than his 
great learne man did in thoſe of our primitive Expoſitor, 
who concludes his melancholy tale thus: Him I atten 
„ tively heard,” TL wiſh he had told us l/ he heard] but 
© could! Miter | Jince abide him, and indeed, I never ſaw him 
6 fine. An edifying inſtance how the odium thealogicum 
operates upon the orthodox But the Yindicator hath diſco- 
vered anocher of the un/aintly qualities of the Author of Te 
Conf b 7 - He is a Scoffer, One of Dr. Nogue/Pr objec- 
tions to the Lambeh Articles is, that. they are urged 
« againſt Minfelf and his fellows, by the Author of The Con- 
„ /effimal.” To which the learned Yindicator . replies, 
„What if they : are ? does that in the leaſt impait their va» 
«lue? Iam, only concerned that any, who now call them- 
a, ſelves ( of e our Church, ſhould, by deſerting - her 
6 ' principles, lay themſelves open to the scorrs of fuch 
10 Authors,” 5. 54- A ſtrange reflection, from à man who : 
5 to 15 upport the authority of the Lambeth Articles | 
by ſame, oft che fame reaſons : and evidence which the Author 
of The Cone had, very ſeriouſh, and without the leaſt 
bade a 2 . made uſe of beſore him! A ſtrange rer 
| buke, from, a. man who, before he diſmiſſes theſe Article 
relates "the x merriment of Queen Elizabeth upon the e 
| which they were "procured, which is neither more nor leſs 
chan a bitter, ſarcaſm on Archbiſhop  Whitgift, who called 


. en fe n er of the church of England? —A | 
4 is 
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u wo by degrees itpentepridc e t 98, 
raging bark once myo towards Popery * 
70 SIA tt 1610911160 EI Dünn Aft 
2 i ber. ene F one On Dn 
ou Ng u n 
d! 1 8 Ae i N ba A kent cam: in- 
a an ef E 2 fon Mir. I bon. 
* in Theology ] In one word, a ſtrunge tebuſee Nom 
man cho, from one end of his pamphlet to che other, -Hith 
jw e poor public Orator fo-fore, that it may be\quel- 
tones whether all the plaiſter in Oxford will {kin over the 
| uncle in "ſeven years! But to de ſetious. Tie Vinchiestor 
1 only concerned for the r1pitation of thoſe/who ck tem- 
„ ſe}ves' members of the Church of Englan#, and deſert her 
ec principles.” I can aſſure him, the Author of The Conftf- 
Anal, SCOPFER as he is, 18 concerned for ſomethipg More, 
even for the Fepuration of the Church herſelf} wh plants 
rheſe! pHntipler in the manner of u fence, ** far too lo 0 
00 " byey dut men of little or no principle, and eme 8 
©high for men of real i integrity to ſurmount,“ and 
foo * temptation in the way of frail morrals e of a mY 
fs, to cull themſelyes by her name, even whitle they defert | 
derprinciples. One cannot help, indeed, being a little con- 
cerged for the men themſelves (conſideting the hard imecel- 
ſity ybder which ſome of them find themſelves), provided 
they, make no very high pretenſions to real init. When 
they do, and ſtill continue. deſerters, a little Anf ie but . 
very gentle corretive, It may now apd. then take off a lit 
tle lein, but! it breaks no bole; it ſtops no breath ; dn if 1 
am not miſtaken, the cenſure of the Vindigstor upon che 
Haters of the fence juſt mentioned, will end in ſomething i in» 
Aniteh more ſevere, than ſerffag.. He tells us, P- 24, that 
the late Dr. Heylin (not the profligate. Petter of the L 
age} is reported to have ſaid, that our Reformets,.- who 
&« drew up fuch Articles, deſerved to l. bang. For my 
Park, th waer to. KN more merge, pct Re 


4 P Na * \ bas! 4485 \\ L 
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From the beginning of: Charles 17 "fays © 
ſeniible writer, the pulpit; took up a new 
« ſcheme, under the particular influence of 
« Archbiſhop Land. & ſcheme ſo entirely new, | 
* that it Was Temonſtratect agaftiſt By che Parlia- 
« ment, a8 contrary to the Arpcles, and. as Nhat 
* had a tendency to carry back the nation inte 
« Popery. Perhaps, in ſime moqſure, be appr. 
te benſion of that Parliament hus been verified. 
„ And from Charles I. the new ſyſtem bath 
« chiefly - prevailed, down to the pteſent pe- 
© riod b. And, he might have added, Dy his : 
«been attended with ſuitable effects.. 

If any one is der ous to ſee Aae ere 

| oeriiedfevpatiicnli inſtances, he may ſatiafy 
himſelf dy conſulting a pamphlet written by Dr. 
Du Moulin, ſome time Hiſtory:Profefſor in Or- 


ford, printed in 1650 ©, which might | be cont 


on account of many good things (excluſive of the Articles) 
for Wicht we ate-beholden to them.” But I will be fre&'ts 
declare (and I malte myſelf ſure of deing ſupported by the 
Vindicatort ſuffrage) that they, © who are for teeping* en a 
© door of reafy admiff on to the abaniciird, and for Goring it 
© updn nn of ral integrity,” deſerve to be hanged as'high'as 
the Monument. And if this deſcription ſhould happen dere- 
#fter" do be applied: to the ſtrenuous endeavours of che 
Now2Ltrs49 to keep up the fine of ſubſcription ; 1 dare 
ſay they will *think'themſelyes tenderly" dealt wich by the 
ſtripes of à Hitthe ry on their conduct, in compatifon' of 
the d which would reduce them to their er Dre * 
d Seagrave's True Proteſtant, p. 29... 

© Intituled; bort and true Account of the /eocral Advantrs 

jhe Charch of England hath made towards Rome. 


nued 
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nued even to. the preſent times, by .the addition 
of examples ſtill morę ſſriking than thoſe of Du 
Moulin. The ęſſect of which cannot be more 
canvincingly.proved, than by the great and dann | 
ing increaſe gf Popery in theſe kingdoms ', 

Ihe clergy of che church of Exgland, it is erm, | 
haxe,.conſtantly.;diſclaimed all connexion with 
Popery, or any deſign or diſpoſition to promote 
that cauſe; which however is but an —_ | 
Proof of a different ſpirit, . and nonę at all 
the tendeney of Wir doctrines dag got dend ic 
wards Popery. . e fr: pens cs 

When Janſeriuepubli iſhed hisGyſtam, of Grice, 
the good Catholics taxed him with Caluinißn. In 
vain did he endeavour io wipe off the aſperſion- 
In vain did he write moſt bitterly againſt the 
Proteſtants, in order to convince, his incredulons 
prethren that he was not to be ranked among 
them. They returned again and again to the 


charge, and confirmed it, by . e 2 
origin and eendench of his e 0 x 


pls See Dr. Stedbing's, two ide Trafts againſt 858 
ee en will * at the pains * #his 


-bighs church. ano 10 —.— the 8 confcious, as it 
mould ſeem, that his ola principles had to much of a,popiſh 
complexion. . MP PHIL H u £44 hie Ars is bagt? 
Quin in Galliit, Ak beneficti loco fene ut ib numiravit; mag- 
aan An crat librorum Calvinianeram TO n e 
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The Papiſts have cbmmon fenſe; atd can ſte,” | 
no doubt, into the tendency of certain O] 
well as Lurher or Calvin did. And,; chat her 


Janſenius could" ſay for hitmſelf, Ae! orthodbx 


Catholics fa, that, in the nent generation, his 


followers, thief: hered to his Opinions, would, 


very probably, leave their ehürch! to prevent 
which, they N __ OT 4 GR of his © 
book, anno 1653. gon 7. {SHI6I TBA: 


The fame fulpicions be hi famous Bull 
Unigenitus,” condemuing che doctrines of Father 


Paſhuier Queſnel, in the year 1713. Was this 
man ſo treated; becauſe his conduct gave any 


offence cas: Papiſt?: No; he died not only a ſin- 
cere; but a. bigoted ſon of that church: and, 
what is more, he ſo died in a Proteſtant country, 
where he was under no neceſſity to diſſemble; 
namely, 85 er dan, December 2, 1719. — 


bus age Auguitini interpretationem, & invenerat 10 2 | 
Calvini difeiplink non alienos, quibus liberiores de Gratia 7 

contulerat. Bayle's Dict. JAnsZNIUs, remark [FI, cited 

from a book, intituled, Fanſenius Suſpetus, aſcribed tothe Je- 
ſuit Vavaſſir. The Jan ſeniſti, as may well be ſuppoſed, en- 
deavoured, by all poſſible means, to rid themſelves ef this 
imputation. Mr. Balk reports their ſucceſs in the follothl 
ing v wordd: The Tanſenifts have maintained, with equal 
« heat, that, upon the point of Liberty, they were not Calvi- 


vit. There are no artifices, or ill grounded diſtinctions, 


but what have been made uſe of to colour that pretence z 
and all this, to avoid the dangerous conſequences they fore- 
« ſaw would follow. their 1 any dx with the 
Ce . Rem. IH]. | 


vl He 
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e rectived extreme unction, extended on 2 
* nur he took rhe holy viaticum on his kudes; 
« he made his profeſſion of faith in the pre- 
« ſence of two apoſtolical prothonataries, im · 
fg „that he believed all the truths, which 
« "Zeſus Chrif raught his church ; that- he will 
4 die within the boſom of it; and condemms all 
errors which it condemns, or ſhall condemn. 
c He acknowledges the Pope the firſt Vicar of 
« Jeſys Chriſt, and che apoſtolic ſee the. centre 
« of union, —But, withal, ſtill believes he had 
"> taught nothing in the obnoxious book, which 
is not conformable to the faith of rhe-church,” 
Aud had bis ſuperiors thought {o-100, they 
had all the reaſon in the world to be e 
with his edifying catholiciſm. | 


But go'to tlie propoſitions, exrrattod ha bi 
book for condemnation 3 and you will preſently 
ſee, that was not only of Calvin's mind.in the ar- 
ticles of Grace, Juſtification, &c. but had built 

upon thoſe principles ſome other doctrines, which 
are in little agreement with the faith he profeſſes 

to repoſe in the church f. 


1 forbear to mention che more recent Aiſtur: 
bances that have been in France, about the ſame 
doctrines; concerning which it has been imagined, 


that if the church and ſtate could not find the 


vs C Theſe 680 may be ſeen i in Ke Feare, of the 
Republic of Letters, for July, 147 33s From whence alſo the 


2 account | above of Wueſrel's death is taken. - 
means, 
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means, by their united powers, totally to ſup- 


preſs the Janſeniſts; Janſenifm would infallibly 
produce Reformation of Religion, upon che 


woe Proteſtant plan. eee 


The reſult i is, that our ſt Referers Framed 


and placed the xxxix Articles, and more parti- 


cularly thoſe called Calviniſtical, as the ſureſt and 
ſtrongeſt” barriers to keep out Popery. A Pro- 


teſtant Divine may poſſibly have his objections 
againſt the plain ſenſe of thoſe Articles; but, in 
this caſe, he he ooght not to ſubſcribe them at all. 
For i if F be 

E hem in a catholic ſenſe, I would deſire 


e, can bring himſelf to affent to, and 


0 know what, ſecurity the church has, that he 


: my N * 


he may be furniſhed by the Jeſuits) upon thoſe 


Articles which Concern anne pe 
9 $2.00 


In'an Ver to this, we are told, that theſe doc- 
rrinal Articles, concerning Grace, Free-will, Pre- 


deſtination, &c. are ſuſceptible of an Arminian 


ſenſe; and this 1 is the 


Third Inducement our modern abtee | 
have to plead. | | 


Archbiſhop. Fr as we Rave feen, was the 
earlieſt patron . of this device. However, 1 cannot 
think the practice would have thriven as it has 
done, if he had been its only patron. His name 
is in no great veneration with the rational part 
of the Engliſh Clergy, particularly with thoſe 

| whe 


who are the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for a lati: 
tude in ſubſcribing. And, by an unaccountable . 
reverſe of things, the men who are enamoured 
the moſt of Laud's. political and hierarchical. 
principles, have contended with the utmoſt zeal. 
againſt putting a double ſenſe upon N of the 
Articles. : 


It n to me, indeed, that theſe. two 8 
have not perfectly underſtood each other con- 
cerning this double ſenſe, of which one affirms; and 
the other denies, the Articles to be capable. Let 
us conſider this matter, with reſpect ſtill to the 
doctrinal Articles called Galviniftical,, __ 


When the controverſy between the Caluiniſts 
and Arminians firſt appeared in form, the latter 
were told in plain terms, that whoſoever op- 
< poſed the abſolute decree of Predeſtination, 
« crofſed the doctrine of the church of England; 
* and that the Engliſh Univerſities and Biſhops 
<« had ahyayscondemned them as ee to 


tc abſolute decrees 5.” 

This has been often * * as es re 
aſſerted. | Dr. Waterland, in his Supplement, 
labouts ſtrenuouſly, with old Heylin's tools, to 
prove that our Articles in 1 are Autical. 
viniſtical. 


But the author of the Reph to the Supplement, 4 
who is faid to be Dr. Sykes, bath ſo effectuall 


r Biſhop Davenant, Animadverſions on a treatiſe, intituled, 
Ged's Love to Mankind, p. b. 
| confuted 


* 
4 5 
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| confuted him that ĩt ĩs not e ce 
: will ever be revi ved any more f 
After Dr. He; bath pres his point again Kc 
4 the Sipplentnt, ne fubj gin the following 3 RE" > 
nuous ackhio\l6dgement; | Av 118519 


« But, without in into any farthes hiſto Y 
« rical diſquiſitions, I think it is evident that the 
« Articles were made by men who were b 
a roughly in St. Auſtin's Scheme, and that they 
meant to express that. They choſe to expreſs 
ce themſelyes' with great moderation and tem- 
« per ; iti confequence of which, men of dif- 
« ferent opinions have thought themſelves at "The. | 
« berty to take a latitude, in order to come in. 
15 Accordingly ' men of very different opinions 
ce can, and do ſubſcribe; and, ſince the words 
s ar capable of ſuch meaning, an an Arminian ho- 
0 neſtly ſubferibes t to the general words; whereas, 
„were the ſenſe of the compiler, and not his . 


« words Only, the ſtandard, none but a 800 5 
© could honeſtly ſubſcribe b. ; 1 


I think it very evident, that Dr. Waterlond 
and his Antagoniſt meant, by a latitude in ſub⸗ 
ſcribing, two very different things. Dr. Water- 
land could never mean to exclude a Calbiniſt 
from ſubſcribing the ſeventeenth Article: ſince 
the uttiöſt he ventures to ſay of it is, © T am 
« rather of opinion, that the Article leans to the 


1 OT Fi @ 7 M4 
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« Anti-calvinian perſuaſion. 7 „Dr. Weterltnd, 


therefore, was of opinion, that the compilers 
left room both for the Caluiniſt and the Armaniaa 
to ſubſcribe. And that both the Calviniſt aud 
Arminian may honeſtly ſubſcribe, that is, con- 
ſiſtently with the ſenſe or the intention a the, 
compiler. 3h 

On the contrary, Dr. 951 is th opilich that, 

with reſpe& to the /en/e or intention of the com- 


pilers, the Arminian ſenſe is quite excluded; and 


accordingly derives the allowance of a Latitude 
to the Arminian, from the ſenſe the general words 
will receive. And this, as I take it, is the lati- 
tude, or the literal and grammatical ſenſe, for 
which Biſhop Burnet, Dr. Clarke, and perhaps 
the Doctors Nicholls and Bennet, contend. 


I apprehend, that, if Dr. W.'s hypotheſis could 
be ſupported by proper evidence, every one will 
allow, that he exhibits much the hone/ter ſcheme 
of latitude, of the two. But that is impoſbble 
and Dr. Sykes's premiſſes, that the Calviniſtical 
ſenſe of the Articles, excluſive of the Arminian 
fenſe, was the ſenſe of the compilers, ſtand i in- 
diſputable. 


But how could honeſt men ever bring them- 
felves to think, they were at Hberty to put 2 
ſenſe upon a writing, which the authors of that 
writing never intended? The writing in queſtion, 
is x public writing; and no public authority is 
Fugue for taking this liberty, but His Ma- 


l fehy's 
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Je 's Declaration, . * e 


THE © CONERSSIONAL 


mi ght haye had jn its V has evid . 
no Foie for above. an ow undred 3 years pat. 


What makes it more ſurprizing 3 
leaſt 7 9 72755 de laid ppon an, Declaration, 
is, that Dr, Sykes allows, “ ſuppoſing the 
« Legiſlature itſelf, 4 as ſuch, were 
without a new declaratory law) to intermeqddle 
in determining what is the proper ſenſe and ex» 
« tent of the Articles, and what ſhall be judg red 
15 agreeable or diſagreeable t to them, — this Fo} 
« be determining day they had 00. W to i 
6 termine oy 

Is this 7 6 ae then a 2. new Jeclarazony 
Law? Nobody, I ſpppoſe, will pretend chats! * 
far, therefore, as it intermeddles in determining 
what js the proper ſenſe aud extent af the Arti- 
cles, and hat ſhall be judged agrecable 9 or diſ- 
agreeable 1 0 them, it pretends 10 determine what 
ic hath x no he to determine. It wopld. bavg 
been very ſtrange doctrine in the cars of, _ 
Sykes” 'bimſelf, to fay, that King Charles in the 
ſingle capacity of a monarch, "had a right to, do 
that, whjeh the legiſlature in its kee ** 
city had 70 right to do. 

When Df. &. Sykes firſt undertook to to 0 oppoſe Dr. 
Iaterland | in is matter, it 18 Nota lie die d 
not foreſee, tat he fhould be obliged to oof, 
oo the Articles in 17 W event ale 


eri. e 
* 


uni ical. 
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12757 


Articles is not fixed ; Which 1 is only 3h in 
other words, that the meaning of the compilers 
is not known. And to keep matters under ſuch 
uncertainty, for purpoſes now yery well under- 


ſtood, ſeems to haye been the yiew of the King's 
Declaration, 


But the Doctor, by 8 the ſenſe of 
certain Articles to be originally Calviniſtical, has, 
with reſpect to thoſe Articles, deprived himſelf of 
the prvilege he might otherwiſe pretend to de: 
rive from the Declaration; namely, of ſubſcribing 
them in an Arminian ſenſe. The Declaration 
ſuppoſes the Articles to be drawn up in general 

| words, which favour no fide. Allow that the 
Articles were originally drawn up to favour one 
fide, and what uſe can you make of the Declara- 


tion? or what refuge for various ſenſes can you 
find under that? 


For my own part, I cannot but think chat an 
honeſt man myſt have ſame ſtruggles with him- 
ſelf, before he can bring himſelf to give a ſenſe 
to words, which he knows they were neyer meant 
to bear ; and eſpecially when thoſe words are the 
words of a covenant, importing ſome kind of ſe- 
gurity giyen to the public, by aſſenting to them. 

And yet certain it is, that ſome very good and 

\ { worthy men, by virtue of a certain ſort of ca- 
- Htuiſtry, have reconciled themſelves to this prac- 
wh Pacer Se da 3M 
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rice, to avoid ſome preſent inconveniences griev- 
ous to fleſh and blood. And, having met with a 
remarkable inſtance of this in the courſe of my 
inquiries into this ſubject, I ſhall now lay it be- 
fore the reader, the rather as, from a certain re- 
ſemblance in the features, I am perſuaded that 
our modern Caſuiſtry is, in a. great GO de- 


rived from this great exemplar. 


It has been already obſerved, that ſome of the 
ancient Puritans in King James time refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the Articles, upon the ſuppoſition that 
the purpoſe, if not the doctrine of the church, was 
changed from what it had been. When Armi- 
nianiſm came to be more openly avowed by the 
Biſhops, and ſupported by King Charles's In- 
junctions, &c. the ſame people were in {till 
greater diſtreſs, not knowing what uſe might be 
made of their ſubſcriptions, as they were taken 
in the canonical form, which admitted of no re- 
ſerve or limitation whatever; and it does not ap- 
pear, that the ſubtleties of our modern caſuiſtry 
had then been found out. 


But theſe ſame Puritans having, by oppoſing 
theſe attempts of rheir adverſaries with ſpirit and 
vigour, got the upper hand, it came to their turn 
to impoſe terms and conditions upon thoſe who 
had formerly put the like hardſhips upon them. 


This occaſioned a great demand among the 
Royaliſts for caſuiſtical Divinity, and ſalvoes of 
leyeral kinds; in which myſtical ſcience, the 

Y 2 moſt 
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moſt eminent adept was Dr. Robert Sanderſon, 


afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln; a venerable cha+ 
racter, which has deſcended, with much eſtima- 
tion, even to the preſent times; infomuch that, 
I ſappoſe, few people, who ſhould fall i into any 
of thoſe dilemmas from which he provided ways 
to eſcape, would icruple to abide by his judge · 
ment. 

Among other eaſes of different kinds, a queſtion | 
was put to this able Caſuiſt, whether a Royaliſt, 
who had taken the path of allegiance to King 
Charles I. might conſcientiouſly take the Engage- 
ment, injoined by the Parliament in the year 

1650, which ran in theſe words: 0 


I A. B. do promiſe, that I will he rrug-tieh 
faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as it is 
noto eftabliſhed without King or Lords? 

But, before we take a view of this dead 
Doctor's ſentiments on this ſubject, it will be 
proper to look back a few years, to another tranſ- 
action, wherein this ſame Dr. Sanderſon had a 
principal ſhare. 


In the year 1646-47, the Parliament deter- 
mined to viſit the univerſity of Oxford, by a com- 
mittee of their own houſe. © But before the vi- 
e firation could take place, the Vice-chancellor, 
Dr. Fell, ſummoned the Convocation [June 1J, 
© wherein it was agreed, not to ſubmit to the 
Parliament - viſitors. A paper of reaſons againſt 
the Covenant, the Negative-eath, and the Di- 

f 9 rectery, 
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« refory, drawn up chiefly by Dr. Sanderſon, : 
« was alſo conſented to, and ordered to be pub- 
« liſhed to the world, both in Latin and Engliſh, 
“ —under the title of Reaſons of the preſent ' 
Judgement of the Univerſity of OxronD, &c. “ 
Under the head, Of the Salvoes for taking the | 
Covenant, Dr. Sanderſon expreſſes the ſenſe of the 
univerſity, and conſequently his own, in the 9 4 
lowing terms: _ © 


(.) © It has been ſaid, that we take it [the Co- 
« venant] in our own ſenſe. But this we appre- 
hend, contrary to the nature and end of an 
% oath; contrary to the end of ſpeech ; contrary 
* to the deſgn of the covenant; and contrary 
« to the ſolemn confeſſion at the concluſion of it, 
(vi. ) that we ſhall take it with a true inten- 
« tion to perform the ſame, as we ſhall anſwer it 
* to the Searcher of all hearts at the great day. 

« Beſides, this would be jeſuitical; it would be 
taking the name of God in vain; and it would 
* ſtrengthen the objection of thoſe who ſay, _ 
N 5 is no faith to be given to Proteſtants. 


(2.) © It has been ſaid, we may take the cove- 
* nant with theſe falvoes expreſſed, So far as 
* lawfully I may :—As it is agreeable to the word 
«* of God, and the laws of the land ;-=Saving all 
*« oaths by me formerly taken, &c. which is no bet- 
* ter than vile hypocriſy ; for, by the ſame rule, 


* Neal:'s Hift, of the Puritans, $vo, vol. HI. P. 434- 
+. 4 3 © one 
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one may ſubſcribe to the Wa, of Tr rent, or 
the Turkiſh Alcoran,” | 


Thus judged the learned Dr. Sanderſon in the - 
year 1647. There. are ſome; other qualifying -- 
particulars mentioned in this reſcript, which may 
be ſeen at full length in Neale's Hiſtory, Theſe 
are ſufficient for my prefent purpoſe ; and very 
naturally ſuggeſt the following remarks. | 


Either the Parliament viſitors would have al- 
lowed of theſe /alvoes, or they would not. If 
they would not, for what purpoſe are they 
brought in here, unleſs it be to condemn ſome 

of the royal party who had made ufe of them? 
And fo far they are right, for this was no better 
than downright prevarication. - 


If the Parliament would have allowed of, or 
eonnived at, theſe /alvoes (as I think the Oxford- 
men took it for granted); we ſee here was the 
mens imponentis, the tacit conſent, at leaſt, of the 
impoſers, on the ſide of thoſe who took it with 
theſe reſerves. And yet, we find, theſe caſuiſts 
were not for making uſe of this indulgence, be- 
cauſe contrary to the plain and exprefs words, as 
well as the deſign, of the covenant. They ac- 
cordingly condemn the practice as feſuitical, full 
of vile hypocriſy, perverting the nature and end 
of an oath, abuſing the end of ſpeech, and highly 
ſcandalous to the Proteſtant name. 


Let us now ſee how the ſame Dr. Sanderſon ſa- 
0 his queriſt, concerning taking the Engage- 
ment, 
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ment; | in the year 1650, and how. conſiſtent he 
was with his own judgement four years before. 

He begins with laying it down as a fact, © that 
« all. expreſſions by words are ſubje&' to ſuch 
« ambiguities; that ſcarce any thing can be ſaid 
« or expreſſed in any words, how cautelouſiy ſo- 
« ever, choſen, which will not render the whole 
« ſubject capable of more : conſtrutions tact” | 
« one 1,” 2 


According td din maxim, 4 cbm, which 
was ten times as long, at leaſt; as the Engage- 
ment, muſt be capable of ſtill more conſtructions. 
And yet Dr. Sanderſon could ſee plainly and 
clearly into the De/ign of thut. He lays it 
down, 


2. © Where on# conſtruction biuds to more, an- 
other to leſs, the true ſenſe is to be fixed by the 
“intention of the impoſer. For that all pro- 
te miſes and aſſurances, wherein faith is required 


© to be given to another; ought to be underſtood 
« ad mentem imponentis, according to the mind 
« and. meaning of him to whom the faith is 


1 Nine Caſet of Conſcience, p. 94. Archbiſhop T3llot/on hath 
ſaid much the ſame thing. It is plainly impoſſible, that 
« any thing ſhould be delivered in ſuch clear and certain 
t words, as to be abſolutely incapable of any other fenſe.” — 
But then he adds, “ And yet, notwlthſtanditip this, the 
meaning of them may be fo plain, that any whprejudiced 
and reaſonable. man may certainly underſtand them.” Pre- | 

face to his ſermöns, octavo, 1743, p. 15. Which ſeems to 
have been ſufficiently the caſe with the E gagement, to have 
excuſed Dr, Sanderſon the pains he hath taken with it. 


34 given 
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given, ſo far forth as the meaning 1 reason. | 
46 ably appear. 99 | 5 
Now ſurely no man's mind and nx may 
more reaſonably, or /o reafotiably, appear in any 
other way, as by his on perſonal poſitive ex- 
planation of ir. The ſhort and true aufwer then 
to the queſtion had been, If you are under 
* any uneertainty concerning the meaning of 
« any expreſſions in the Engagement, conſult the 
e Impoſers, and govern yourſelf by their inter- 
te pretation.“ Caſes might have happened, where” 
the intentlon of the Impoſer was doubtful, and 
where the Impoſer himſelf could not be come at. 
In the preſent inſtance the Impoſers were living, 
eaſily found, and capable of explaining their o. 
meaning with the greateſt preciſion. 


But probably theſe Impoſers would bot have 
anſwered the Queriſt's end ſo well as Dr. Sander. 
ſon ; who goes on, | 
3. * Reaſonably appeur, 1 mean, by 
< the nature of the matter about which it is con- 
« yerſant, and ſuch ſignification of the words 
« wherein it is expreſſed, as, according to the 
ordinary uſe of ſpeech among men, agreeth 
te beſt thereto.” | BY 
But-if the mind and meaning of the Impoſer 
| reaſonably appears by the nature of the ſubject, 
and. by the ordinary fignification of the words 
wherein it ĩs expreſſed, then it i ufficiently appears. 
There is no pretence left, in ſuch a caſe, for 
42 * 


doubt or ambigufty. The queſtion Gerbe con- 
cern ſuch a caſe; but thoſe cafes only, wherein 


the mind of the Linpoler does not ſufficiently ap- 
| pear. And here, conſcience and good faith re- 
quire, that you ſhould conſult the Impoſer him- 
ſelf, if he may be found.. You are de miſtaken,” | 
ſays the Caſuiſt, © for, 


4. © If the intention of the impoſer be not 5 | 


« fully declared by the words and the nature of 
the buſineſs, but that the ſame words may, in 


« fair conſtruction, be ſtill capable of a double 


* meaning, ſo as, taken in one ſenſe, they ſhall 
« bind to more, and in another to /efs, I conceive 
© it is not neceſſary, nor always expedient (but 

« rather, for the moſt part, otherwiſe) for the 


© promiſer, before he give [ his] faith, to demand 


* of the Impoſer, whether of the two is his 
© meaning ? But he may, by the rule. of prudence, 
« and that (for aught I ſee) without the viola- 


© tion of any law of his conſcience, make his ju/#- 
advantage of that ambiguity, and take it in. 


* ſame ſenſe which ſhall bind him to the Jeſs.” 


This looks extremely like a contradiction to 
what went before, namely, that “ all promiſes, 
* &c. ought to be underſtood ad mentem imponen- 
« tis,” But dextrous caſuiſts can extricate them. 
ſelves out of much more conſiderable difficul- 


ties. Obſerve how nimbly the Doctor comes off 
here. 


« Since 
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i Since the faith to be given, is. intended i 
« the behoof of him to, whom it is giyen, it con- 
«© cerneth him to take care, that his meaning be 
« expreſſed in ſuch words as will ſufficiently 
« manifeſt the ſame to the underſtanding of a 
« reaſonable man. Which if he neglect to do, 
© no law of equity or prudence bindeth the pro- 
C miſer, by an over - ſcrupulous diligence, to make 


© it out, whereby to lay a greater et" | 
« upon himſelf than he need to do“ 


But here the Doctor is met full in the face by 
another of his principles, which is, that“ ſcarce 
«© any thing can be expreſſed in any words, how 
c cauteloufly foever choſen, which will not admit 
« of more conſtructions than one. So that; 
after the utmoſt care and caution the impoſer 
could poſlibly take, his meaning might be dubi- 
ous to a reaſonable man, and much more to a 
prejudiced Queriſt, and a willing Caſuiſt, as will 
more particularly appear, now that we attend the. 
learned Doctor in the application of his PRs 
ciples to the Engagement. 


In which, our Caſuiſt ſays, there are ſundry 
© ambiguimes. 


1. The words true and faithful may intend 
<« either fidelity and allegiance to be performed to 
the powers in poſſeſſion, as their right and 
« que ; or ſuch a kind of fidelity as captives taken 
«in war promiſe to their enemies, Cc. 


3 2. 4 By 


4 
— 
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2. By the word Commonwealth, may either 


« be meant the prevalent Fartz—now poſſeſſed | 
&« of, and exercifing, ſupreme power in this King- | 
dom: or elſe the whole entire body of. the Eng- 


« hiſh nation, as it is a civil ſociety, or ſtate 
« within itſelf,  Giſtinguiſhed from all other fo- 
«* reign ſtares. _ 

3. © The word eſtabliſhed, may „ Conify the 
« e/tabliſhment of the preſent form of Goyern- 
ment, either de jure, or de facto, &c.“ 


Our of theſe diſtindtions he works the two fol- 


lowing ſenſes of the engagement: 


acknowledge the ſovereign power in this 
* nation, whereunto I owe allegiance and ſub- 
« jection, to be rightly ſtated in the Houſe of 
“Commons, wherein neither King nor Lords 


(as ſuch) have, or henceforth ought to have, 
* any ſhare. And I promiſe, that I will per- 


“ form all allegiance and ſubj ection thereunto; 
* and maintain the ſame with my fortunes and 


“ my life, ro the utmoſt of my power.” 


They who know the hiſtory of thofe times, 


and the occaſion of the Engagement, can entertain 
no doubt but this was the natural meaning of 
this ſecurity, and will therein ſee a manifeſt rea- 
ſon why Dr. Sanderſon would not ſend his Que- 
riſt to the Impoſers for a reſolution of his 
doubts; efpecially as, by his quibbles, he could, 
for his ſatisfaction, ſqueeze the following ſenfe 
out of the ſame words of the Engagement: 


* Whereas, 
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«© Whereas, for the preſent, the ſupreme power 
ce in England is actually poſſeſſed and exertiſed b 
« the Houſe of Commons, wirhout either Kin 
e or Lords; I promiſe that, ſ long as I live under 
« that power and protection, I will not contrive or 
te attempt any act of hoſtility againſt them; but, 
«living quietly and peaceably under them, will 
© endeayour myſelf, faithfully, in my place and 
« calling, to do what every good member of a com- 
e monwealth ought to do, for the ſafety of my 
«© country, and preſervation of civil ſociety therein.” 
After which follow ſome arguments tending | 
to prove, that this latter was more probably the 
ſenſe of the Impoſers, than the other; which can 
be looked upon in no better light than of an 
attempt to nd the common ſenſe of all man- 
kind. | 7 8 


In the beginning of this caſe of conſcience, 
the learned Doctor offers ſomething, by way of 
ſhewing, that the Solemn League and Covenant, 
being expreſsly contrary to the oaths of allegi- 
ance, was not lawfully to be taken by any man 
who had taken ſuch oaths, or was perſuaded 
ſuch allegiance was due. Which he ſeems to 
have mentioned, leſt his Oxford divinity upon the 
Covenant ſhould be applied to the caſe of the 
Engagement. The. difference between the two 
caſes, however, conſiſts ſingly and ſolely in theſe 
probabilities he mentions, that the framers of the 
Engagement intended this lower ſenſe, which no 

doubt 
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doubt he thought to be conſiſtent with the Que · 
riſt's allegiance to K. Charles. And indeed not 
without reaſon; ſince, without all diſpute, both 
the Caſuiſts and the Queriſtis principles led them 
to believe, that every good member of the common- 
wealth ougbt, in his piace and calling, to contri- 
bute all in his power to the reſtoration of K. 
Charles, and that for the ſafety of his country, and 
the preſervation of civil ſociety therein. No one 
can doubt of this, who. knows that it was this 
ſame Dr. Sanderſon, who declared, it. was not 
lawful to reſiſt the Prince upon the throne, even 
to fave all the ſouls in the whole world. 


But did Dr. Sanderſon really think that the 
powers then in being were ſuch fools and triſlers, 
as probably to intend to put no, other but his 
lower ſenſe upon the Eogagement, or indeed to 
allow of that ſenſe at all? It is too evident for 
his credit, from his own words in this very tract, 
that he did not. For he intreats his correſpon- 
dent to take care that no copies of his paper 
ſhould get abroad, © leſt the potent party,” 
ſays he, © in conſideration of ſome things therein 
“ hinted, might think the words of the Engage- 
ment too light, and might thence take occaſion 
to lay ſome heavier obligation upon the * | 
« iſts, in words that would oblige to more.” 


Could the Caſuiſt have entertained any ſuſpi- 
cions of this ſort, had he really and ſincerely 
thought the lower canſtruction was the ſenſe in- 
tended by the potent party? 


T:7 He 


— 
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He concludes his caſe thus: If any man, 
out of theſe conſiderations, rather than ſuffer 
66 extreme prejudice to his perſon, eſtate, or he- 
« ceffary relations, ſhall- ſubſtribe the Engage. 
«* ment [in that ſenſe which binds to 4%, fince 
«© his own heart condemneih him not” [and 
that it might not, he, good ny had taken =o 
| ordinary pains ], neither do I.“ | : 
| Who ſhall now be ſaucy enough to ſay, there 
is vo faith to be given to Proteſtants? 


Many, without doubt,” ſays Dr. Waterland, 
t have been guilty of prevaricating with ſtats 
* oaths ; but nobody has yet been found ſans 
* guine enough to undertake the defence of it 
ein print ®.” 
I This caſe of conſcience was in print dean 
| Dr. Waterland was born; and it would hardly 
be doing juſtice to his great learning to ſuppoſe 
He had never ſeen it. Shall we ſay it did nat 
| come up to his idea of defending pre varica· 
tion? or might his veneration for Biſhop Sante 
derſon make him tender of pronouncing upon 
it? © If, inſtead of excuſing a fraudulent ſub- 
why ſcription, oh the foot of human infirmity, '” 
ſays the Doctor, endeavours be uſed to de- 
te fend jr tpon principle, and to ſupport it by 
rules of art, it concerns every honeſt map to 
# look about hit,” Subſtitute in this ſentence, 
late gat hs in the place of church-ſubſcriptions, 


= Calc of Arian Subſcription, ba 4 


and 
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and you hae a, try charger WF Knot TP 
formance.” Jt) 


I cannot avoid nen in Set place De 
ſimilarity. of the two caſes for which His Majeſty's 


Declaration and this Difpenſation of Sanderſon F 
were reſpectiyely eee 5 70 


nt * 

James I. (or, if you will, Charles 10 zeanted 
the affiſtance of the high-flying Arminians. But 
that he could not have, till, by ſabſc ription, 


they had qualified themſelves for prefermentt in 


the church: and ſubſcribe they decenrij could 
not, till the Articles were ſome way attbnimo- 


dated to their notious. Thb was n bythe 
Declaratimn,; © 4+ WW» >, 57 My 1 CI Aan as lte 15 


Charles II. then in ex ile, wanted the AN of the 
Cavaliers and Prefbyterians; and this he could 
not have, till they had equipped rhemfelves for 
poſts of truſt and power; and to theſe they muſt 
paſs through the Engagement, which, in its obvi- 
ous meaning, would not go down with numbers 
of them a. Pr. bo ea himſelf" infinuares, 


" The. Profluncriane, if er en Dr. Calany, were 
more ſcrupulous about taking the Engagement, than the Epiſ- 
copalians, The famous Mr. Richard Vines was, for refuſing 
that ſecurity, put out of the Headſhip of Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge, as was Dr. Rainbozy at another college in the ſame 
univerſity, Dr. Reynolds forfeited the Deanry of Chrift- 
Church, Oxford, on the ſame. account. Abridgement, 62, 63. 
Mr. Baxter, we are told, ib, p. 104. diſſuaded men from 
taking it, wrote againſt the taking of it, and declared to thoſe 
who were for putting quibbling conſtructions on , that, 


that 
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10 a8 t that he thoul Id have, power 1 30 act F 
© to his allegiance, t the 0 Ngati wor 1d of itſelf 
7 determine and expire.” A ſort dodtine 
that Teems rather to have been born and bred al 
Liege or St. Oner Ne at Oxford. n 


One word wich the Dodtors Sykes and Sander 
fo together, and I have done. 
Br. Shes lays great ſtreſs upon this cp 05 ad 


ſtance, viz. that the church of Englan F 
Proteſtant church, cannot conſiſtently 6 
her own interpretations of ſcripture jak tr 


*- 2270 all 
members, ſo as to ſuperſede. or over-rt 
8 3119 © 9% 591 OA 


the lubjeRt's desde, or fidelity to his rulets, ares 
be acknowledged and given in plainer words.'2 Biſhop 
Sariderou hints at thaſe ſeruples of the Preſtyteriaus, in thif 
2 * 97 ee however, Hehe 92 8 


3 


that tou ſay this ? But 2 us not dig the hg 
Jaac Barrow on this occaſion, ho, « when! che Zngagenti 
« was impoſed, ſubſcribed it; hut, upon ſecand "thoughts; 
repenting of what he had done, he applied himſelf to the. 
© commitſtioners, declared” his diſſatisfaction, and prevailed 
Sto have his name razed ou: of the lift"? ' Broge. Brit: N 
article Bens. Text Moſt W 

good a caluitt as 2 . 5 a” 
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one has to interpret for himſelf. Whatever 


authority,“ ſays he, * the church may claim; 
he ſhould have added, or exerd/e] it muſt ſtil] 
« be ſubſer vient to the right of itnterpretifig {crip« 
« ture for one's ſelf; or elſe the exhorting men 
« toſtudy the ſcriptures, is juſt ſuch à banter and 
« ridicule, as it would be'ſerioufly to command 
« one to ſee clearly and diſtinctly any object, and 
at the ſame time to put falſe ſpeQacles before 
our eyes ?.” bn: oonrttootd v3 went | 
Let tis put this into political language. We 
© muſt ſtill preſerve our allegiance to the ſeri- 
* ptures, notwithſtanding our ſubmitting to the 
« claims of the church de fatto, which ſeem to be 
« ;nconſiſtent with it. The church herſelf ac- 


ce knowledges the right of the ſcriptures de jure "N 


« and therefore, if ſhe challenges ſuch, an alle- 
« gjance from us de fatto, as contravenes our alle- 
* giance to the ſcriptures'—whar then? The 
premiſſes certainly lead us to conclude “ We 
© muſt not comply with her, notwithſtanding her 
“ pretences of acknowledging the ſovereign au- 


«© thority of the * eee of that, 


Dr. Sykes only concludes — © She muſt then be 
© inconſiſtent with herſelf.” As if it was impoſ- 
ible. for the church of England to be inconſiſtenc 
with herſelf! The queſtion is, whether the church 


of England does not, by her authority de facto, 


1 Reply do Waterland's dupplement, pP · 26. | 
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faperſede the allegiance which ſhe profeſſes to be 
dae to the ſcriptuxes de ure, by. Fearing ſub- 
feriptions to her own interpretations 2, And; if. de 
ders, what ug hb 2 conſcientious Man 10 do in 
mch a caſe A litiſe as. N am in love with, Bi- 
thop Sanden Theology, L will venture to leave 
this point to his deciſion, Who, e 
parallel, determines, as full: 
ole eThe taking of the late Salem ages 
A Covenant by any ſubject of England (notwith- 
*:ftanding the proteſtation in the preface, that 
«therein be had the benaur of the Jung before his 
* eyes; and that expreſs clauſe in one of 8 ar- 
C ticles of it, herein he ſwore the preſe 
* of the King's perſon and bonour ) was an — as 
* clear: contrary to the oath of allegiance, and the 
< natural duty. of every ſubject of England, as 
< the Ming of the King to the utmeſt of aue 
. *'power (which is a ab. of the oaths), and.zhe 
* aſſiſting againſt any perſon whatſoever, with his 
* utmoſt power, theſe whe were actually in arms 
&* againſt the King (which was the very end for 
© which that Covenant was ſet on foot), are * 
© trary the one to the other P. 


The Doctor has expreſſed himſelf ankway 
enough; but his fentiment is plain, and his infer- 
ence unavoidable. © Therefore, no fubject of 

*& England, who deſired to preſerve his allegiance 
i rh. Charles I. eonld n 3 


Ne Caſes, P. 92, 93- EA 
, 5 10 Solenn 


Aa, 
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te Solemn* League an Covenant, notwith 
« the ſaving clauſes therein Expreſſed. er the 
reader make the'appliektions'so 197 07 enoinge 
Lam heiflly Tory that K cchnet elde we 
practice of bur küdſtribing the Xxxix Articles 
with a latitude from a mote reſpetable origin that 
theſe fotegoing precedents. Every man, how vt, 
has the ſame right that I have of judgitg fer hi- 
felf. And 1 pretend to no more, in this eotteRion 
of facts, than to aſſiſt thoſe to whom the ſubjeR 
is of importante, to form their own-ſettriments 
upon ĩt with preciſion and impartiality. There 
willſtill be numbers among us, who will continue 
to ſubſeribe, and continue likewiſe to cate: for 
none of tbeſẽ things. Such as theſe, perhaps, care 
not for matters of more conſequence ; which, in- 
deed; I ſhould apprehend to be the caſe with the 
moſt of thoſe: whio can bring themſelves to give 
a ſecurity of this kind to the church and to the 
publiek, without a previous examination; to What 
the natut᷑e e of nen . 


a in reality amonnt. Jr orie 
8 1 0 Weid 7 an * Add: 41. + 
| 1-01 am 59331 nn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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S. * i); ubs 5 mines "IA 


unod Par d ge 1113 _— 1911 4 i ivy e x 
"%. CHAP. YO. 
Obviothning the Cochin 15 fo the fore 
age 10, 3 55 5 — | 
75 SN ond 4 Toizügt r. W S 17 oy 


Tie bow time to fum 45 ee and to 
1 onder to what it amounts. A detail of 

e all this eontrariety of ſentimeit 

All this: confuſion and uncertainty with feſpe 
ꝛo che caſe of ſubſcribing our eftablithed* forms, 
would: be” of: little uſe; if ſome conſe: quences | 
might not be drawn from it, wg ZE 
vut of the labyrinth, and ſuggeſting le me means A 


of purting the e N more & Hi foo P 
F R 5.9% I 158 foo 
have not willingly and nere -pre- 
ſented any thing, in ſtating the ſeyerafe a th; 
Have eddie under conſideration . IB we th 
authorities fairly and candidly, and have not! to 
my knowledge, ſuppreſſed any thing crap 
me them to the beſt advantage. But if ty on 
fuld chin there is a partial bias in the Tele riot 
I have occaſionally made upon particular palligh 
will readily give them up; upon” compete 
proof of ſuch obliquity, and abide by the 660+ 
eluſions which any man of common Böteſty and 
common ſenfe ſhall think fir to draw from this 


perplexity and contradiction pon "fo. many 


VIO TT! 


de writers, who, on other. Occ; ons, acquit 


4 | 
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themſelves wich ſufficient clearneſs and conſiſt- 


e, UT, l ee 


Such a © Lpreſume, will make no Aeby 
to acknowle e, that, in this, matter of fubſcrip- 
tion at leaſt, a reformation is devoutly to = 
wiſhed. . The Biſhops Burner and Clayton, che 
Doctors Clarke, Sykes, and others, confeſs it, aki 


call for it. And though ſuch writers 2 Biſhap 


Conybeare, and the Doctors Nicholls, Bennet, Wa- 
terland, Stebbing, &c. the heroes: of our fifth 
chapter, neither allow the expedience of ſuch 
' reformation, nor would have endured any, propor 
fals of that kind without a ſtrennous oppoſition, 
yet their ow writings on the ſubjett, when com- 
pared together, are more than a thouſand adyo- 
cates for it; if it were only for the ſake of taking 
away che offence and ſcandal ariſing from the 
ſuppoſed occaſion the church of England has 1 to 
employ 1 ſuch a ſert of party. coloured Caſdiſts-. 

Indeed an unlimited latitude of interpretation, 
a alowingeveryſubſcriber, of the Articles to abound 


in his own ſenſe, tends, in a great megſuts, I fin 


perſede the neceſſity for a; Teviſion of our * preſent 
ſyſtem, a as ſuppoſing that men of different opinions 
may very well acquieſce in it as it is. This ig 
what Biſhop. Burnet, Dr. Clarke, and the Writers 
of chat complexion, contend for, and, in 10 doing, 
furniſh their adverſaries with an anſwer out of 
their own months, whenever they, Plead for Are. 4 
formation; a term which füppoſes and implies, 


1 chat 


* 

1 
| 

l 

q 

? 
* 
# 
1 
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tha ahings are is ſuch A tate, as hodeſk and cone 


ſcientious ſubſcribers cannot acquieſee in- :2widl1 


05 neee exellny. far 8 formation 
in. this Fd all as nchen articles of gun ecgleſis 
allical. 6 blihwenr,> bas þeen-acknawledged by 
unprejudiced and -e men pf different 
periuahons.... And, greg they, uho Genc is 00 
die and perſonal cophderations, When they 
think fit to appear in oppoſition to any propoſab 
ts 3 5 A betray the maſt 3 
of Fanfiction, that a reſarmation wapld.be.a. 

1 5 in itlelf ;, and therefore ſex t 8 
ſhew,. that a fe formation is rather qmprodiicehts, 
than, —. — 47 of which I ſhall, preſenzly. Sine 
ſome remarkable. inſtapces, 4461571. f doll Rath 

Let ug then proceed to conſider the: forcupfiths 
arguments againſt a reformation, draws: from the 
imprafigability of it; taking along witk us he 
conceſſion, that a reformation rn and 
defirable. 393.5 out. bus zqoillid 
ng! The,queſtion, nich which this e 
opens, is, By whom ſhould a reformation, ini gur 
ecgleſiaſtical affairs be firſt attemptad ji: 1 
7s Aug here! take it for granted, agr. all es 
wil be unanimous in their anſwer j namely, By 
the, Biſbaps, and other pious and eien 
ho; by che courſe of their education, and fi 
and heir jntercourſy with clergymgp-of all chpa- 
eidies apd diſpoſitions, . may. well be ſuppaſed to 
bers, the cleareſt A Doch of. What is 


'Y a \ | 2 amiſs, 
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amiſs, and of the maſt edac) methode 0 bring 
chings into order e cg uohEẽt 


Here the only Aer, 10 be-apprebeblb is, 


char, the Biſhops having ho zuthority to viitder- 
rake any thing of this fort of thetufel vs, recourſe 


muſt be had to the civil powers, firſt fag leave or 

licenſe to make a proper exathination into t 
parficulars that may want to be reforthed;” 4nd 
afterwatds to give a legal ſauction to ſuch altera- era 
tions as may be found neceſſary. And there 47 


perhaps be fome doubt made, Whether my Lords 


the would ſucceed in applying to the 


Giown Foß the p powers neceſſary for ſuch an un- 
dettal ing vt to the Legiſlature for their authior- 


iſing ſuch a reform, as their Lordſhips 4nd heir 


* ants might think requiſite, 
Now for auj ſuch objeftion as e 


Bae is not che leaſt room, till ſuch, application 
has actually been made and rejected. Have bur 


Biſhops and great churchmen erer made the 


trial Aan heen Ane ic herons 
fit 90175091014) AK i egg 


1 will 8 Aer boch theſs Melliots | 


in thenegdrive: and will ſuppart my * Opinion by 


4wityes:warthy of all credit: 


bare doen-eredibly informed, lips this de- 


C ponent, his Majeſty * has fomerimes (aidto'2 = 
«+ late great relate, when paying his duiy at 
N aner emen 2 NN 


84 
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ie have. me do for-thp.church. of England If ther re 
2400 let, we Hitur igt al he, contitues this 
Ry obo hg of his own: motion/billday-thie, 
Re not recęire therwiſo am graaibuſty 0 
eben en leaye auc opportunity to his Clergy, 
cn t together: for I good/ . u. 406% 
Teacher the guad of phat, the abu ur lb 
*-glergy dh if enen deceney and pro- 
rien int ee et es HAWP 
Upon this falt p reſt the evidence that no tp! 4 
plication has heen made to the Wtönk, on hee 
alf of reforming che church of Eng frat? nd 
that, if our Biſhops had ae! "ty ety 
would not have been rejected.. 5 


11'Fhe:partonsof the preſent CY A het 
therefore, put the tnipratticability of a "teformd-" 
tion upon the people, "with who! trie can Ufe 
mote freedom. They telf us, the fh ard het 
ripe for teformation. The Eg of biet , 
that che remper and manners 'of out } 700 fe; he” 
n685ti a Condition to be reformeg,” 7 EY 
Hear how the fie Fb ne a 
hate juſt How quoted, fers forth thè umip em 
ol che preſeht dims in this reſpelt⸗ 8 on 
ie greg se) 6f the people WE welk, Ip 
« grünt, injudiei derprictoe fache Fa. | 
«+ ft608; felf frei ns el: ſufficient, 5 4 ind never 7 
ret And Impartial Chnbderations'g on We EN and 2 ba 
did pfeift $6; p. gb. printed for BaPAbal; i141.) The 


author of which iz now cnown to be the Reverend Joux 
Wurrs, RN. 4 * 201: 212 — Fed) + } 181 nam! bas 2874 


* 5 Le 


14 
* 
= 
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less Yiſpoſed; chan. at hiv Hüte tb Acquieſee'in 
«/the-wiſdomy and ſubmit themſelves to che deti- 
lbs, af! their fuperiors, a6r ever tore Impa- 
« tient be driven from theirol4 Habits, aud Put 
«opt ofthe? way in the offices; 0 Mat- 
4 ters of religion; eſpeclally choſe 1 80 
10 themſelyes are to practiſe and have a perſo . 
1 concern in. 7h is: now-grown to be the general 
« temper of the people. 1 don't call it their bigonry.” 
No tis a ſpirit of mutiny and independemte, 
„Ang this, think. you muſt-allow, ib ftilh in:. 
* creaſing, as much as yon or I ad Pretend the! 
s gther isdeerealing among. us“. N 40% U 115 1693 
I would not have cited this zee. in-probf of 
what [bays advanced, but that the author of it 


| 
e hints that he wrote permiſſiu ſuperio-. f 
| 


Some, things he omitted, by the advice of 
61 Ty 1 1015 5 whoſ ole judgement he greatly. reverances, 
and £30 t allow. bimſelf i in any thing to, differ 
« from,” on.” . ele muſt. be his eccleſiaſtical ſuperi - 
ors ; ſinde, in ſome. ot orher of bis books, he hath . 
ace Henkel 6 hier from men of almoſt all 
other denominations, who prezend to. be judges of 
ſuch things. He ſpeaks as if he bad.zonfesred. 
upon e ſphject of alterations with a perſon in 
” big ation,” Pe, ri Place he ſays, 
* nay, Lam ſatisfie V {hall not ſtand With 
1 them 8 for half: a dozen things of 
** the like pagyre [as the San, baptiſm} een 


Ft A 5; - 307 


c <Fr e and Impartial Quntderations, a N u 2 7 1 
of „ « {fg 


* 


388 THIN CONFT but a 
4 {9-664 and vafuabite a confierarioni; beiter 
4 coming in auc embracing 4 the communion of 
the chüfch a.“ No 11 one would rhinks, at 
Fat no'fack* man a8 Mr. Ie, would venture 

© anfifer for my Lots ths Fillops, 36 16 pitlic | 
-rm{atmner,” ant upot ſo nice d point Without 
_ forme Alfuratice chat they would not dito n im, 

Moülddeche watre be brotiphr'to'a trial. bos. 
clude thetefore, that this paragraph is agreeable 
to tlie ſentiments of rhoſe great ehurchmen w 
ſuperviſed Mr. bite“ pamplilet; otherwpiſe it 
certainly ſhould have been omitted, as fome other 
things were, by the advice of his frienitor friends 
in high ſtation. Bur let us nom proceed to con · 
* the caſe it exhibitstt n 
We have here the general wal if che graf 
batt of a Chriſtian people deſcribed in tert, 
which; with the addition of ohe or two. epithets, 


would perfectly charadterize the inhabitants öf 2 ; 


 Pandanuniun, Bigotry, of a blindatractitien&to 
religious prejudices, would have afforded! ſome a 
excufe for theſe” wrelches. Miged 7 the faper- 
.Mitivirof Ignorapt parents, or inipoled' aps by 
the vibes of crafty teachels, the fault 8 not 
cows deen holly their own, that they: were not 

more-rraQable aud ſubtaiſfive to proper auithori- 
y. Fut this would, have thrown part of 'rheic 
gunt where Mr. Mise did not want to have it 
een ber are therefore deprived of the be- 


LEST] zur "761 255 


BY (Fe nd inp £6. p. 79 g. 


——— — — | 


Ata, and equaliymnceradle, | it 40% ToviHirs * 


derer coines vo be eros enumrnd uponithisgcer- 
favion, we mall find fuch evident” roketrs'dFif- 
 Higeraieys 18 diſeorer chat his teſtimonꝝ : v dot 
Founded merely on ĩhe lore of truch . Fot, in the 
feſt placer wie tan theſe feperiors be; d whoſe 
wildem ch murinous people refafe 16 x6 
anck to whoſe judgement they will not fable? 
Noraheir evviefſaftiretfuperiors, we may he fre; 
finee Mr. de has told us in this fame pam- 
Phlet, hae chi very people, capricious, fallious, 
hesdſtrong, &e. as he has reprefented them, Baue 
emu geſpect far their ſpiritual guides and gover- 
urn and 2 With all ther weakneſs, 
and win of judgement, ® to perceive 
hos wg are led by their office. to think 
I xqamualty.on thoſe, things: whielr coneern re- 
gi axe more likely to judge riglitly of them, 
5 an ang /ay-afſembly whatever. P. 32 
he reſult is hen, rhar t ſpirit of mutiny 
Nonld only: de exerted againſt the foyHuperivrs 
of; this headſtrong peaple. But how does this 
appear, er What ſoundation in th pre ſent tale is 
hexe ſor so ue apprehenſom? Whetr Hüve 
our lay-fuperiors attempted, withim Mr. Fhit#s 
— to dive us front vir of habit, or 


86 put 


und yet, when khis Vrur and inpurrial Conc | 
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< but; us gut of out way, in the; affiees'or any 
other mauers of religign, ſpecialiyxhoſe-which 
ge ye ougſelves are to.pratiſe.and haue aper 
#. concern. in? . Far. my, om part, Lan recolle 
| but one inſtance, thę late alteration.of the ſtyle, 
Which gave offence, as I haye heard, 0 ſome el- 
derly. males, by diſplacing, as they thought, 
fone ot their darling feſtivals, particularly Chrift» 
ma- dh. Farithe reſt, ſo far as this inſtaneg 18 
77 point, vothing can be morg unlncky for Mes 
Mus, and the cauſe he is ſupporiing: It. is an 
15 that hath, happened ſince Nis pamphlet 
was publithed. And che general acquieſcence. gf 
our people. in this new law ſheys ſufficientiy, that 
they. ate not ſo very tenacious gf their gld, habits 
againſt ſenſe and reaſon, as he would have it, bes 
fieved, and that he had raſhly and, ungeaſonably 
| calumniated his countrymen. eat un ve. 
The plain nh! is, this gentleman mag only 
drefling, up a ſcarecrow, to deter a certain layr 
aſſembly from taking matters of reformation: dur 
of the hands of the clergy into their own, of 

which he e Ae the moſt. ee 
fears. N br gt | 75 i Rudy 
In the n of fach panics, it is pſual for, 

the party affected to catch up the firſt: 

that falls in his way, and to deal his. blows with 
ſo unſteady an hand, and ſo undiſcerning an eyes 
as oftentimes to maim or bruiſe a friend, inſtead; ; 
of an enemy. So hath it happened o Lg n 2 
champion on the preſent occaſion. / = | 
e 


THEGONFESSIONAL. 136; 
"He "PURITY akteſtable 4 pictüre öf the 
conmon people, dra i wap ter wen Fig wen 


AR of men Tn Heir with, Fro medd 
hem ina ah Fea) ee 2 
in is nor nature 0 alte kow thme 6 then 


into this 
— IS 
deſcencitg to the wIIdem of their ſuperiors, 
Hos, cbte Hey; particutatfy, to e fo We an, - 
nofant, ih lſclowus iti 5 gie that ; 

tätton Car 90 85 hg TI 


H6r*! ths repYr | 

he Ni pax Keb Mol "Have t tan 1 85 
befte ac obe Fould ede be. Ber the + 
Sachse BF anten? TH ae 
Pars r art; who receive Tome 1 55 
un ds 4 confideration for Ra 1 
for the fouls of the people, and partculatly | | 
inſtilling into them Chriſti al knowleds & b 8 
Chriſtivk Pabel: ert 


* Ii g l 


"Tak the ma tier as Mrs I White,ha rh exbibived ; 
and you-can perceive ng trace ow hems 


15 
c is Way. Fold 
1 55 ts that ne, te pm PPB 


ors 5 taught them any thing, it is only that 
Gn Which. leads to ſome, e 1 e by 
while 185 have ſuffered th the 
UE th reſp to their SN gs 0 ernorg h; 
ever heir Uta tiruly headftrong wi 5 
my ſüggblt id them ; ; and 1 1 

the Get þerhaps 8 Pa 
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vocate to plead their cauſe than himſelf. k might 
have been ſaid on the behalf of the clergy of the 
preſent generation at leaſt, that the people were 
corrupted before they came into theit hands + 
chat theſe extreme degrees of (degeneracy cannot | 
be ſuppoſed 10 have been contradted in the com- 
paſe of 2 few years—thar our preſent Biſhops 
and Paſtors were obliged to take the people. as 
they found them hut that they were uſing their 
utmoſt endeavours to correct their principles, and 
meliorate their habits, and had . io hope for 


ſucceſs in due time. e e r 
But Mr. White, by Allele 108 hat : this ; en- 
Genn plett of the people A Increafing,. leaves 


toom to believe, that the prefent-generation of 
religious paſtors: are juſt an of their 
charge av their ptedecefiors.. - 

Bat, w leave this gentleman 4 Alte co bind, 
T could never perſaade myſelf that the argument 
in defence of the Chriſtian eletgy, dram from 
the nature of the times they lived in, however 
i may Hare been managed, is of zuy fort of 
weight. Au enterpriſmg genius of the prefent 
age ſeeths to have made the moſt of it, in a late 
attempt to feſtore the Fathers, fo called, ro ſome 


part of the credit they had loſt under the exa- 
+ ' mination | 


< 
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———— be — Has 


he ſhewn, in oppoſition to the charges brought 
againlk, them by . theſe writers, 1 they: were 
judicious- critics; and. interpreters. of holy. writ ; 
accu rare reaſoners; ſound moreliſta conſiſtent and 
don ſcien ions eaſuiſis 3 or e ven cxedible witneſſes 
to matters of fact? By no means. His defence of 
them is founded upon the canceflion,. that they 
were deſectine in all theſe articles, not through 
their, own fault, but the error of the times. On 
this head this ingeniqus iter takes, great. pains | 
do ſhew, by a long induction of particulars, how 
learning and ſcience were abuſed, carrapted, and 
disertod from the purpoſe, either of diſcorering 
or maintaining; the truck, in the different ſchools 
d fg of Nan antes: ſophiſts, and phileſo- 
phers. © Among theſe, it ſerms, the Fathers had 
———— and the faſhion of the times. 
keeping up the reputation of theſe depraved me 
thods of reaſoning, &c. the Farhers were obliged 
to'deal with their pagan rivals in their own way, 
and to pla their own ſophiſtry 


„ 611120 n bintfed | 


Is it poſſible this acute an ſhould impoſe 


this ſtate of the caſe upon himſelf, or hope to 


impoſe it upah his readers, for a full-juſfification 
of the Fathety ?-For to what does allthis learne# 
1 80 amount, but to this, chat OWE 
ben. 3 Warburon' T., eee, 4 


wot. 


\ 


aa; denn Correa. 


inſtead of reforming, were ther 
dy the men and the — Bg. 

Ir the e hal not been faulty, ther aha 
been no, occaſion* for the Fathers to lb them, 
And, as the iey udertoole chief province, ft i but 

teklenable ſuppole they had trieans and" Epe. 
bores in rh6lr hands, adequate to the diſchafge 


of . Thefe means anf 1 : 


Eres confeſs,” were the holy ſcriptures 
whence they might have been fartifſhed 
Hel Hache as well a5 with the methods of 
intulcating chem in Simplicity and godly godly fancerity, 
without having recourſe to the inticing words off = 
man's wifdom. Who gave them a commiſſion to 
model the truths of the Goſpel to the taſte of 
licentious and corrupt world? or to ſubtilize the 
plain Abende of Chriſt and his r ** the 


know, indeed; 'that the Fathers ISA to a 
ſuch authority. But if they did, we, Who have 
in our hands the only authentic commiſſion they 
had to teach, and the exemplification of it in the = 
practice of the Apoſtles, 5 _— no occasion te 


believe them. r "Js 


"This memorable Mr. "Hales of TH who ſaw 
as much of the right uſe of the Fathers, and as 


ſoon, as Mr, Daille-himſelf, and perhaps had full 
as much candor with reſpect to the allowances 
that ought to be made on account of ther ſitũ · 


| ied. in the wortd, was welt aware of the apo- 


Bro 


«a aa 1 
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logy that this learned Doctor has made for them ; 


but however ſeems to ban paid little regard to 


m 
its exit. hs a 80 S 04443 Bs; 


Archbilhop Lad, offended, at the, Freedoms 


| Hales had taken with church · authority and tra- 
dition, in his tract concerning Schi/m, put the 
honeſt man .to his. purgation, which he underwent 


with a degree of courage, decency, and. good 
ſenſe, that would have done him + honour; had 


he left nothing W woo but chat mou _ 


to Land. | 
Lam made 1 3 "this aid 

* 1 deen too ſharp in cenſurĩng antiquiiy, 
© beyond the good reſpect which is due unto it. 
In this point, my error, if any be, ſprang from 
ic this, that, taking actions to be the Faule by which 
© men are to be judged, I judged of the pen]. 
« by cheir aiont, and not of actionr by the per. 
&« ſons rom whom they proceeded.. For ta judge 
* of ations by pRRSONS andi TIMES, I have al- 
ways taken co be MOST UN NATURAL 104) © 

* See Mr. Hall Letter to Archbitop TLaud. aſoatlyp prin Ned 
at the end of Biſhop Har“ Difficultity and Difcour agement, 5&6. 
The Trac concerning Schi/am was written in che year 136, 
and this apologetical Letter very ſoon after 3 which Ipen- 


tion on account of a paſſage in it, that carries with it a very 
ſtrong preſumption, thar the firſt clauſe i in our twentieth 


Article, concerning Cburch- Authority, was. not at that b] 


held for authentic. The paſſage I mean is this; **,1,geuns 
ein point of deciſion of Church-gueſtiont, if I ſay of the. Jae 
« thority of the Church, that it Was none ; I know no adver- 
« * I have, the church of Rom: only excepted. For this 


A a Whether 
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Whether the authority of Mr. Hale, Aan 
ſenſible a conſideration to ſupport it, mould hor 


% cannot be true, except, we make the church judge of con 
4%. zroverfies ; the | contrary to which we generally maintain 
*-againft that church. Would Hales have ſaid this, and 
ſaid it too to ſuch a man as Laud, if he might have . been 
confronted with an authentic book of Articles ? About three 
years before, wiz, in 1633, the authenticity of this firit 
clauſe of the 2oth Article had been publicly debated in the 
Divinity-ſchools at Oxford, upon occaſion of Peter Hiylin's 
diſputing for his Doctor's degree. Pridaaux, the Profeſſor, 
read the Latin Article out of the Corpus Confeſſionum, Pup 
liſhed at Geneva, 1612, without the clauſe, } Hz lin obje 
ing to this authority, ſent a Friend [one Wefth] to a neigh- 
bouring bookſeller's, who furniſhed him with an Egli 
copy of the Articles, with. the diſputed clauſe, which he 
read aloud, and then delivered to the by-ftanders ro ſatis 
themſelves. This, it ſeems, had the deſired effect. But, as 
the author of the Hiſfforical and Critical Eſay on rhe thirty - 
nine Articles obſerves, with very little reaſon: For, ſaith 
he, the Erg/i/þ edition produced, which was, in all pro- 
„ bability, the late edition ſet forth with the King" s Decla- 
« ration, ſeems very improper to determine the controverſy 
« by, when the queſtion related to the Laris Articles. If 
any Latin copy of the Articles, printed by authority, had 
de been brought into the ſchools, the auditory muſt have 
been ſatisfied of the contrary, if they had judged of the 
« authority of the clauſe by a printed copy of the Articles.” 
Introd. p. 28. Upon this fact, I ſhall take the liberty to 
make a few remarks. 1. There is no evidence of this vie- 
tory but Heylin's own. -Examen Hiſtoricum, 1 Appendix, 
p. 217 unleſs you will believe the compiler of Heylin's 
article in the Biopraphia Britannica, who hath added to the 
original hiftorian's-account, that, ** by rhis ocular demonſira- 
<< tion, Prideaux, as well as his partizans, was ſilenced. Tt 
appears, by the ſequel, related by Heylin himſelf, that Pri- 
deaux and his partizans were net filenced, but remained con- 
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be of Mpeflbr Weg 10 Dr., backed on- 
ly with large quantity df Prexarious ſpeculation 


vinced after, as well as hehre, this event, that the elauſe was 
ſpurious, 2. As Heylin read the clauſe in Latin; he was 
bound to verify it by an authentic Latin copy. This he 
knew he eculd not do, and therefore gave the eue to V¹ , 
to bring him ſuch a copy as would ſerve the turn · 3 and 
hy would have been highly to blame to bring him a 
copy air hon the clauſe, if there was a copy e any" fort to be 
had with the clauſe, 3. Heylin himſelf tells us, that the 
very next year, "wiz. 1634, Latin copies of the Articles 
were printed at Oxford without the clauſe, as ſuppoſed by 
the encouragement of Prideaux (fo far was Prideaux' or his 
partizans from being either Jatisfed or filenced by Heylin's 
Engliſþ copy). For this, Heyliz tells us, Pridtaur received 
a check from Laud, then Chancellor of the Univerſity; 
« fo, continues Heylin, the printers were conſtrained to re- 
print the book, or that part of it at the leaſt, according 
« to the genuine and ancient copies.“ 7h. p. 218. Mr. 
Collins calls this a forgery, and ſurely not without reaſon, if, 
before that conſfraint, there were no Latin copies which had 
the clauſe. But all this management on the ſide of the 
clauſe would not do, The Latin Articles were ſtill printed 
ait bout the clauſe, And I have now before me a Latin edi- 
dition of the Articles without the clauſe, printed at Oxford, 
by Leonard Litchfield, printer to the Univerſity, in the year 
1636. And this brings us down to the date of Hales's Let- - 
ter to Laud, the expreſſion in which Letter is equal to a 
thouſand witneſſes, that the firſt clauſe of the twentieth Ar- 
ticle, as it now ſtands in our preſent editions, was not held, 
by the moſt learned and judicious Divines of thoſe days, to 
be of the leaſt authority, whether it was found in Latin or 
Engliſh copies. But here riſes a new advocate, who will 
needs have Church-authority to be equally aſſerted by the 
twentieth Article, whether you admit the diſputed clauſe or 
no. This is no other than the compiler of Dr; Heyliz's Life 
in the Biegraphia Britannica, who, having cited the paſſage 
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upon very doubtful facts, muſt be left to their 


reſpective readers. For my own part, I am in- 


which I have put down above, from the Iatroducbion to the 
Hiſtorical and Critical Eſſay on the thirty-nine Articles, thus 
proceeds: But, after all, what is there in the Latin Ar- 
*« ticle, as read by Prideaux, any more than in the Bug 
i one produced by Heylin, that contradicts the poſition of 


4 this latter, which gave ſo much offence ? Where is the 


40 difference in ſenſe between Non licet ecchfie guicguam inflitza- 


* ere guod werbo Dei ſcripto adverſetur; and The church hath 


e hover to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in contro» | 


« werfies of faith ; yet not ſo as to ordain any thing contrary to 
« Gods auritren word. Here is no real, but a ſeeming diver- 
« ſity only. For though the Latin is negatively, and the 
« Exlif affirmatively, expreſſed, yet the affirmation of the 
« one is implied in the negation of the ober; for is it not 


« an abſurdity to talk of limiting a power which does not 


« decreeing, it would be nonſenſe to fay, ſhe might not de- 
* cree contrary to God's word, The ſaying, ſhe may not 
& ordain any thing contrary to the ſcriptures, infers, ſhe 
* may ordain any thing, relating to her province, that 
« js conſiſtent with them. Whether the church always con- 
« fines herſelf within due bounds, or may not fometimes 
4c miſuſe her authority? whether ſhe has any authority in 
4 ſuch things at all? or, finally, whether there is ſuch a 
* thing as a church, according to Heylix's acceptation of 
that term? are other points ; but moſt certainly the twen- 
« tieth Article of the church of England, whether Latin or 


a exiſt ? If the church then had not, generally, a power of 


% Engliſh, ſeems as favourable as, need be wiſhed to the 


* cauſe Helin defended.” Thus far the Biographer ; 


who attempts, we ſee, to flip in church- authority upon us 
at a back-door, which, he would have us believe, ſtands 
open to receive it. But, had he looked up to the text upon 
which he is commenting, he would have ſeen, that, without 


the firſt clauſe of the Article, Hylin could by no means have 
: | clined 


Rye of the church dififue. Now, if the church reprefenta- 
ius hath authority to interpret the ſacred feriptures, the church 
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"dined to think, the ſafer apology for the Fathers 


would have been that obſerration which the ſame 


| eſtabliſhed any one of kis three poſitions. The ſecond of theſe 


poſitions is, that The church hath authority of interpreting the 
Sacred ſcriptures. Heylin conſiders the church under two ideas, 


1. The church repreſentative, meaning the Clergy ; and, 2. 


The church difuSve, meaning the aggregate of Head and 
Members together, Via. Examen Hiſtoricum, u. ſ. p. 218. 


In theſe poſitions he means the church reprgſentati us, exclu- 


Aiſfiſtve is precluded from judging, whether the ordinances 


and decrees of the church repreſentative are contrary to God's 
word, or not. But this authority of interpreting the fſerip- 
| #ures depends entirely on the affirmance of the church's autho- 
rity in controverſies of faith. It is true, there is a negative 


upon the church's authority to ordain any thing contrary 
to God's written word, in the ſubſequent part of the Engi/b 


Article. But ſtill the church repreſentative (in modern lan- 
guage, the governors of the church) having an excluſive autho- 
rity 10 interpret the ſcriptures, is the ſole judge of the agreement 
or contrariety of her ordinances, when compared with the 
word of God. Let us now confider the terme of the Latin 


Article, as read by Dr. Prideaux : Ecclefie non licet quicquam in- 
fAituere quod verbo Dei adverſetur, neque unum ſcripture locum ſic 


exponere poteft, ut alters contradicat. The Biographer under- 


ſtands this, I ſuppoſe, of the church repreentative, and, for 


the preſent, we will underſtand it ſo too. Now, where-ever 


there is a Non /icet, there is a Law implied, and likewiſe a 


| judge of tranſgreſſions againſt that Law, Who then is che 
| judge, of theſe infitutions, with reſpect to their agreement 


with the word of God ? Not the church repreſentative, for 
here is no authority given her, in that capacity, in controverfies 
of faith ; no excluſive power of interpreting the ſcriptures. The 
conſequence is, that the power of Judgement devolves upon 
the En di iff ufive, the cetus fidelium, as it is called in the 
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learned Doctor mentions-elſewhere to have been 
; N made upon Arnobius and Lactantius, namely, that 
7 they undertook the defence of Chriſtianity - before . 
they underſtood it. This is à caſe which was per- 
haps common to all the Fathers, and admitted of 
"i reaſonable excuſe ; j the ſame which the Apoll 


Paul allows in a lag one, they had a zeal for 
Cod, but ot accerding to *anwlepge®: . e. 
n 1 A. WR BE; 
Un foregoing" e But if you bring: in the affirmailve 
clauſe, veſting the church-repreſentative with: authority in 
tema of faith, and if upon it you bnild an excly/fone 
aul hority to interpret the ſcriptures, the church &fibue: will be 
obliged to receive :mplicithy whateverithe-churchirepre/entatiwe 
ſees fit to obtrude upon her. The diverſity then between 
- the Latin and Engliſh Article, is a ral diverßty. Abcording 
to the Latin Article, the church repreſentative: has a power of 
inſtituting or ordaining, ſubjeQ-nevertheleſs to the judgement 
_ and controul of the church difuſfve.” According to the Exg- 
Ii Article, the church reprgſantatiwe is veſted with authority 
in controverſies of faith, which implies an excly/ive. authority 
E interpreting the ſeriptures, and conſequently. is the /ole, judge 
of thoſe limitation mentioned in the ſubſequent parts of the 
Artiele; and conſequently, again, her authority is boundleh ; 
nor has the church diffuſve any right, upon this ſlate of the 
caſe, to judge whether the * es miſuſes her 
n * 0 ee eien 


1 Perhaps the moſt blameable part of the conduct of fe 
Fathers ſo called, was their introd ucing pagan inftitutions into 
| Chriſtian worſhip, And this might be called he fault of the 
times. But Caſaubon thought they were well juſtified i in this 
practice, by the example of the Apoſtle Paul.” His words are 
theſe : In ed diſputatione [he is ſpeaking of his Excertizations] 
de nominibus Euchariſtiæ, unum eft caput de nomine Myſterium. 
Obſervavi fingularem Patrum prudentjam, qui paganorum mult 


3 Whether 
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Whether the. caſe of our modery, Fathers would 
admit of, a like a 2pology, is not material to in- 
quire ;. as it is is certain, that an advocate "who 


| thould.ofter it on their behal 


19. and f3 

inſtituta ad Flies fi — hy 275 non " nego Ep a cas, 
multa mala inde provenifſe ; ; Jed giorum illorum wveterum Factum 
Tordicus defendo exemplo Pauli. Ex. 93 1. Jac. Aug. Thuano. 
edit. Alm. Here then is no fault either of the nen, or of 
the times. The example of an Apoſtle precludes all blame 
of cpuxſe nor can we aſcribe this inſtance of ſagular pru- 
dence to a zeal without knowledge. As to the ſhare the Fathers 
had'in introducing theſe pagan inſtitutions, there is no reaſon 
tb think Cſauboꝶ was miſtaken in the fact. What the evils 
were, of which this introduction was the occaſion, every 
one;knows who is acquainted with the ſtate of Popery in the 
ſubſequent ages. Theſe evils are here put to the account of 
poſterity.” But if the Fathers were ſingularly prudent in in- 
troducing theſe inſtitutions, why ſhould not poſterity. be as 
_ well Jultifie@'by the example of the Fathers, as the Fathers 
were by the example of St Paul? For will not poſterity ſay, 
they introduced theſe additional inſtitutions for the ſame pi- 
bur wes for which the Fathers firſt adopted the others? We 
Have here, however, a] confirmation from matter of fact, 
that Dr. Middleton was right in deriving the idolatry and 
ſuperſtition of the church of Rome from the rites of Pagan- 
iſm. The doctor, however, was to be oppoſed upon this 
head, right or wrong; for, as ſome of the ritual cuſtoms 
and ſuperſtitious devotions of Popery | had found their. way 
into ſome Proteſtant churches, it would not have looked well 
on the { ſide of reformed church-rulers to have referred to a 
Pagan inflitute for the origin of ſuch cuſtoms and devotions, 
1 could indeed point out one liturgic champion, who, being 
unwilling that certain forms of devotion in the ſervice of 
wh erde of England, to which N had. been 
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no thanks at their hands. They ſay, they ſee a8 

well as others, that things are out of order in 
the church; but alledge the unſeaſonableneſs of 
theſe times for any attempt to ſet them right. In 
the mean time, others ſee that the infection of 
the times has, it ſome degree, laid hold even of 
theſe venerable perſonages, and produced 4p 
Pearances of ſecularity, which, whenever a refor- 
mation ſhall be happily brought about, we may 

be ſure will not be ſuffered to diſparage their ſa- 
cred characters, nor to give offence any longer ta 
thoſe weak and ſhort-fighted brethren, who can · 
not comprehend that ſuch conformity to the world 
can contribute to bring the times to maturity 


for planting and bringing forth more evangelical 
f ruits. 


But let us do all ſides juſtice, and now proceed 
to examine how this plea of impracticability has 


been elucidated and enforced by certain writers, 


who were a little more prudent and cautious than 
the above-mentioned Mr. White. 


« In all Propoſals and ſchemes ro be dl 
c to practice, (ſays a very dextrous champion 


made, ſhould reſt upon the authority of Popiſh precedents 
alone, thought fit to fetch a parallel caſe from Hemer. Dr, 
Middleton's opponent, however, if he ſtill abides by his hy- 
potheſis, mult of neceſſity change the peſlure of his defence 
of the Fathers. If the ſuperſtitions they introduced aroſe 
too late to be derived from Paganiſm, either the introduction 
of them was no fault, or, not the fault of the times, but of 
buman nature, a ſort of fault, which may be incident to Far 
rhers of more modern times, f 
0 
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of the church of England) * ve muſt ſuppoſe the 
« world'to beWHAT IT Is, not WHAT 1T ouο,ẽ 
« To EE. We muſt propoſe, not merely what 
« js abſolutely good in itſelf, but what is ſo with 
«© reſpect to the prejudices, Haber, and conſti · 
4 tutions we know, oy are ſure to be among 
ugs.“ in ; ral 


To this docrine a very eminent 1 is „ ub b 
ſcribed, which is likewiſe ſubſcribed to ſome other 


doctrines utterly inconſiſtent with it, at leaſt in 


my apprehenſion, unleſs conforming to ht the f 
world is, and conforming to the ſovereignty of f 
Chriſt in his own 88 is preciſely one and = \ 
the ſame thing“. I | Ul 

Be this as it 8 the dodirine of conforming | | L 
to the prejudices, tempers, and conſtitutions, that b 
we know to be among us, has clearly carried the on 
vogue, and is now pretty generally adopted by =_ vi 
the clergy, in whatever repute the reſt of the 1 1 
right reverend Author's n may be vith | Ae 
them. N 


« It is repreſented, that che world was never —_ 
leſs diſpoſed to be ſerious and reaſonable, than at WF) 
this period. Religious reflexion, we are informed, 
is not the humour of the times; nor can men of | : 


© Biſhop Hoadley's Reaſonableneſs of Ts e 
Phil. Cantab. p. 17, 


Þ Sermon on the Nature of the Kingdom of chat, and 
the Biſhop's s Defences of jt, h 


any 


R 
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any fort be brought to examine their o opinions, 
and popular, faſhioſis, with attention ſufficient to 
enable them to judge either of the efficacy of 
ſuch remedies, as might be propoſed by -pubhic 
authority, or the propriety en *; ad- 
miniſtering. h. 4p pt ſt 
« We are 1 8 adviſed, to exetciſe our 
prudence and our patiençe a, little longer z to 
Wait till our People are in a better temper, and, 
in the mean time, to bear with their manners and 
diſpoſitions; gently and gradually gorxęcting 
their fooliſh and erroneous notions and Habits ; ; 
but {till taking care not to offend them with. un- 
ſeaſonable truths, nor to throw in more light 
upon them at once, than the weak optics of men 
ſo long uſed to fit in darkneſs are able to beat. 
In one word, to conſider the e as it ic, and 
not as it eng be. doi 0) ug 


This is the common cant of thoſe, boch f in 
Higher and lower ſtations, who deſire to put à 
negative upon a review 'of our- eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem. It is ſomething, indeed, that, with re- 
ſpect to our preſent ſyſtem, they will own that 
the body of the people ſit in darkneſs; ; which 
implies, that, if they were more enlitivencd, 
they would have no inconſiderable objeftions to 
the forms in which they now acquieſce. But 
when it is conſidered from whence this light and 
truth are to come, namely, from thoſe records 
which have preſerved to us the Goſpel as it was 
preached 


{ 


ſhould have ordered his propoſals with a view to 
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-preathicd by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, is it not a 


little ſtrange; chat this truth ſhould be un/eaſona- 
ble, and this light intolerable, after the Goſpel 
has been taught, received, and profeſſed, in a 
ſucceſſion of bs oy Near. heron hun- 


dred years : 


But to examine \ big Lorathip? 5 LD a little 
more narrowly. What the Biſhop calls the pre- 


judices, tempers, and conſtitutions of men, are 


known to be much oftener, and in much. greater 
abundance, on the ſide of folly, falſehood, and 
vice, than of truth, virtue, and good ſenſe. Pre- 
judice and partial aſſection carry their point 


every day, againſt the loudeſt remonſtrances of 


reaſon, and the cleareſt light of revelation. If 
this were a new, or an incidental caſe, peculiar 
to the preſent, and unknown to former times, we 
might be at a loſs for directions how to deal with 
it, and excuſeable enough for taking up with the 
beſt expedients that human prudence ſhould ſug- 
geſt. But theſe, in fact, are the very ſame cir- 
cumſtances in which our bleſſed Saviour found 
the world at his firſt appearance. The preju- 
dices, tempers, and conſtitutions of the men of 
thoſe days, had in them the very ſame perverſe- 
neſs and obliquity, of which we complain at this 


hour; and from the fatal effects of which Jeſus 


came to ſave ſuch as would hear his voice. 


According to the Biſhop's maxim, our Saviour 


the 
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'the prejudices and tempers of the Scribes and 
' Phariſees, the leading men among the people to 
whom he made his firſt overtures of reformation, 


and from whom the people derived their own 


| wen and tempers. 


Inſtead of this, Feſus ſeems to have formed what 


this right reverend author calls an ecclefiaſtical 
' Utopia, He paid little reſpect to the eſtabliſhed 


church, as it was then modelled. He openly 


reproved, and by his teaching op ppoſed, the tra- 


ditionary religion of the rulers of the Jewiſh 


church, both as to their forms of worſhip and 


Points of doctrine; and taught many things on 


_ thoſe occaſions, which ſhew he never intended 


his religion ſhould be ſhut up in a national | 
church, or eſtabliſhed upon excluſive conditions. 


The conſequence was, that he was purſued by 
the great churchmen of thoſe times with their 
utmoſt vengeance, even to the death. 


This he knew from the beginning would be 
his fate; neyertheleſs, what is {till more ſtrange! 


he commanded his Apoſtles, and in them, as it 


- ſhould ſeem, all who were to ſucceed them in the 


ſame province, to follow his example, and to ad- 
here to the ſame methods of reforming the 


world. It ſeems, he committed the event to the 
- providence of God, who favoured the plan fo far 


at leaſt, as to make it probable in the higheſt de- 


gree, that if any other had been ſubſtituted in 
3 3 its 
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its place, there would not have been one 
Chriſtian this day i in the world |, 


Among the great variety of critics hs * at upon 
The Confiſfional, there is one who hath honoured it with his: 


notice in a French publication, intituled, Memoires Lite- 


raires de 1a Grande Bretagne, pour Pan 1767, who, having 
garbled and mangled to his tate, or perhaps to his ander- 
ftanding, the anſwer given above to Biſhop Hoadley's plea for 
accommodating all propoſals for reformation,” to bur the 
world is, not to what it ought 70 be, adds in the margin the 
following curious annotation, which he calls the Fournalifs 
Remark : The author ſhould not have ſuffered himſelf | 
« here to ramble into one of thoſe digreflions ſo common in 
4 controverſy, by dragging into his ſyſtem a compariſon 
% neither juſt nor decent. What reſemblance js there be- 
« tween a divine Legiſlator, who, by working miracles, gives 
authority to a new religion, which he comes to teach 
« mankind, and a private perſon, who delivers ſome ſenti- 
« ments which appear to him to be reaſonable, but which 
« are not ſupported by indiſputable evidence?“ After 
which he adds, from the plenitude of his critical authority, 
One may hurt the beſt cauſe by defending i it with feeble 
« weapons. Now, if by 4 private perſon [un particulier] 
be here meant the author of The Confeffional, the Journaliſt 
ſhould have taxed him, not with injuftice and. indecency, but 
with downright IurI ET, in comparing himſelf and his 
ſentiments, to the divine Legiſlator and his heavenly doc- 
trines; an accuſation, which, had there been any the leaſt 
colour for it, the adverſaries of The Confefional would have 
eagerly adopted, carefully foſtered, and pompouſly exhibited 
with every horrible grace of their calumniating Rhetorick, 
long before it appeared in theſe idle Memoirs, That the miſ- 
repreſentation was the handy-work either of a Frenchman 
who did not underſtand Exglilb, or of an Engliibman who did 
not underitand French, appears from this inſtance. In ſtating 
the arguments of the anti-reformers above, againſt underta- 
king any review or amendment of our public forms, it is 


In 


\ 
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In ct to this, it hath been ſuggeſted, that 
the cken of boch clergy _ people are 


oo as one allegation. on \ the part = the rechtes 
that religious reflexion is not the humour of the times; which is 
thus tranſlated by the Journaliſt Que des reflexions religieuſes 
ne ſont point faites pour ls tems o nous vin, i. e. Religious 
refleQions are not made [or de/igned] for the time in which 
we live. Now, whatever opinion the author under the 
hands of the Journaliſt might form of the anti-reformers, he 
never thought any one of them either ſo ſtupid or {0 
wicked, as to alledge, that reflections of which religion is 
the ſubje& were not made or defigned-for all times, as much 
as religion itſelf, which, without ſuch reflexions, could have 
no effect upon any times. Nor indeed could the ſaid author 
ever have imagined, before he ſaw it upon paper, that any 
man could be ſo amazingly blockiſh, as not to be able te 
diſtinguiſh between the general obligation upon all men at 

all times to exerciſe religious reflexion; and the general 

temper and diſpoſition of men at particular times, and in 
particular places, to be di/afe&ed to it. Again, according to 
this tranſlator, The Confęſſtonal repreſents Jeſus as deſiring to 
change the Jewiſh Conf7/fion of Faith [du peuple dont il you» 
leit changer la Confeſſion de Foi], of which there is not one 
word to be found in the whole book. The Jewiſh Confeſſion 
of Faith, depending upon the Law and. the Prophets, our 
Lord acknowledged in common with the Jews themſelves ; - 
and it was from theſe common principles eſpouſed on all ſides, 
that Jeſus argued againſt the prejudices and tempers of the 
people, and againſt the traditions of the Scribes and Phari- 
riſees, by which they had corrupted the religion delivered by 
Maſes, both as to forms of worſhip, and points of doctrine. 
And a very ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe would have in- 
formed the Journaliſt, that the author of The Confaſfonal is 
here arguing, after this grand and venerable exemplar, from 
the common principle of all Proteſtants, wiz. THE $UFFICI> 
ENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES AS A RULE, BOTH OF FAITH 


very 


| ie Uster. 
very different now, from what - - i = 
Apoſtles days. The manners and opinions of 
mankind, it is ſaid, have undergone great altera- 
tions; inſomuch that, if miniſters were to inſiſt 
er upon the ſevere perfonal diſcipline, or the 
unadorned ſimplicity of faith and worſhip preached 
and practiſed by the Apoſtles, men would rather 
be prejudiced againſt, than converted to the 
practice and profeſſion of, the Goſpel. 


But is not this to ſuppoſe that, upon every 
change of public manners, upon every fluctua- 
tion of popular opinions, the teachers of religion 
have a power of varying their rule? that is to 
fay, to ſuppoſe what'is utterly falſe? Can they 
ſhew any other authentic rule of teaching reli- 
gion, beſides that in the New Teſtament? Does 
the N. T. mention any powers given to preachers 
to judge of ftneſs and expediency in reſpect of 
events, and, in conſequence of that foreſight, to 


axD PRACTICE (and not from the ſentiments or ideas of 
any private individual ), that the precepts of Chriſt ought to 
be oppoſed to the tempers and prejudices of a corrupted or 
miſled people at a// times, and in a// places, and his genuine 
doctrines ſubſtituted in the place of the artificial and tradi- 
tionary forms of their fallible guides 1 in religion, at all ad- 
ventures. Faults of mere inattention may be excuſed, as 
when this Journaliſt calls Dr. Carter a divine of Ireland; but 
miſtranſlations and interpolations, which are manifeſtly. in- 
jurious to the party criticiſed, and muſt be fabricated with 
ſome degree of deliberation, imply either an ignorance or a 
perverſeneſs, that ſhould be totally excluded from the pro- 
vince of a Aeg as well as a municipal judge. e 


vary 
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3 "racy their dodrine and. acommadate fr 
Joel lung ter ans neck moves 
and yet act as if they had, what are they 
but ſuperſeding the authority of Chrilt i 
on ra and N e up in 1 
Nn ch WON. 
3 inder, Is fo dats to e ꝛccount of 
dhe great difference chere is between the manners 
; and ſentiments of the preſent times; and thoſe; of 
our Saviour's miniſtry, as to ſuppoſe, that a diſ- 
eretionary power in the Clergy to accommgdate 
themſelves and their doctrines to the times, muſt 
ariſe from the nature of the, caſe; which they 
endeavour to juſtify by various arguments, par- 


ticularly the example of St. Fa, wie TE] 
thing: to all nenn. 4 962 2d 


In anſwer to this, I ſhall, for the 10 N 
that the manners and opinions of the preſerit 
neration are as remote as you will from the 

nius and ſpirit of the goſpel; yet yon cot ſay 

they are more remote from it, than the mamiieds 
and opinions of the Jews and Gentiles were. On 
another hand, the manners and principles of the 

Jews and Gentiles were in no better agreement. 

with each other, than either of them were with 
the Goſpel. The Goſpel was nevertheleſs 
preached to them both as a common meaſurs of 
believing and obeying unto ſalvation, and that 

without any of thoſe accommodations and allow- 
ances which are now pleaded for ; ſo that all 
arguments 


1 


nion Luks hate between 


„ r ᷣ th oa 
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arguments for fuck accommodation from tht rea- 
fon of the thing, ute abſolutely excluded d by the 
Fe of our Saviour himſelf. * 

As to the example of St. Paul, it 15 firſt tb be 
conlidered, for what end lie berame all things 10 
all men, namely hat he might. gain ſome. Gain 
them? To what r to the profeſſion and 
Practice of Chriſtanity: "We 1 may be ſure, then, 
that he nelther indulg ged them, nor complied 


3 with them, i 1 N which was a diſparage- 


ment t o the e ptofel or inconſiſtent with the 
praftice, to which he laboured to gain them. Dr. 
Middletin hath infinuated that this ſaying of St. 
Paul is hyperbolical k, or, in his own language, 


Had in it ſome deglee e fiction. And it is proba- 
ble the Apoſtle meant no more than that fort of 


acaymihodatiori to the humours of men, which is 
implied in the Sen of man's coming eating and 
drinking; by way of ſhewing, that the auſterer 
diſciplitie-of 73þ+ was not eſſential to the faith 
ans of the goſpel. Let our modern ac- 
commodators keep within the fame bounds, and 
we ſhall-willitigly' allow chem a beneſie of nar of 
precedents, ** a Pte 

2. But this is not all; St. Prat and his compa- 
them left us ſome re- 
inſtancts of the Apoſtle's compliance 
with, as well & of his indulgence to; perſons of 
different religious prejudiogse | the Permiſſion, to 


* Miſcellaneous Tracts, p. 306 3 
Bb Chriſtians 


BCE be dee ee 
plainly qualiſtetl by. ſeveral cautions. Hivſac-" 


- 


commodation to Jewiſh cuſtoms turned gut, in 


ſome inſtances, very unbappily; and 1 have 


ſometimes thought that there are ſome, no vr 
obſcure marks, diſcernible in his epiſtle to the 
Galatians, that he thought he had farmerly gone 
too far in theſe compliances. He ꝙlainly cons. 
demns the practice of eireumciſion as deſtructive 
of the faith of the Goſpel, at leaſt in a Greek or 
a Gentile. And yet it appeats he onee thought 
it neceſſarꝰ to circumciſe . Timothy, who wat of 
Greek extraction by the father's fide, for no 
other reaſon aſſigned, but Wb of tbe Jews 
who, were in thoſe quarters d. '& 101 ook 0421 


Theſe matters of fact, then, ae neceſſary io 


be taken in, to illuſtrate the Apoſtle's meaning in 


theſe large expreſſions. And it is no leſs expes+ 
dient for us to look at matters of fact nearer 


home, to ſet bounds to the fancies W ve are 
100 apt to build upon them. 1 f/ w lags 


It is now about fifty years eee 


Biſnop of Mincheſter advanced this maxim of con- 


{idering the world as it js, rather than asivought 


0 de; 3 and as the maxim itſelf has been almoſt 


T) AQs XVI. 1—z. Sons coimeptutors/ rem dg e 
count for the Apoltl#s 1 on this deeaſion, by a mim 
of the imperial I, Partus ſequitur ventrem,” and by ſome 


Rabbinical determinations to the ſame effect. See Ng, 


in loc What weight ſuch confiderations had with St. Pdw 
in ſuch ws odd be hard to judge. | 
univerſally 
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„ nis bur rea- 
ſonaVIle to expect it HD, by td tire, hase 


been zuſtiſied by better fruits than would have 


been ſbiought fort by dur endeav during to re- 
form the worid by the ſtricter precepts of he 
Goſpel. Are then the men ot che times, -upor 
whom theſe;acc dating methods have been 
tried, in any better diſpoſirion than they were 
before they were introduced Are their preju- 
dices vobted out their tempers ſoftened, their 

conſtitutions reſmed or their manners purified, 


by theſe prudential expedients' of reformation? 


Wie heve feen What Mr. White thought of the 
matter; And we are told from other, hands, thiit 
it is the ſame ſort of prejudice, e. web. oer 
awreg Our ſuperiors from attempfing to reform, 
hay; they are! yery lenſible greatly, 1 wants re- 
forming in more reſpects than one. * 28 ak f 


"The Bilbbp of MWinchefter's maxim is; however, 
in as müch fepute as ever. And do wonder. 
Dogtrines, which have in them ſo mueh eaſe and 
convenience with re to the teachers of xeli- 
gion, and 0 plauſihle am air of modgraron to- 
wards- their diſcigleh, are in no danger of going 
out of faſnion, let them be confronted with ey 
ſo many plain facts, or refuted by ever ſo Ola 


Es, . a fog. hagd to 8 3 
wi 


which the onde er the e males a part, 
; | B 5 dT Oy 
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beer, diſſenters, infidels, cor. heretigg, the 
* apology.is always d mw we dates 2 
a ell of the timer... 

Thus in a Jate abfwver t to Lord Bolingbroke, we 
are informed, that e There art times and ocea- 
*fjons when politeneſs, civil-prugence, and the 
be Private motives of friendſhip, ous nr to deter- 
«i * wie a mad 100 ine live 3 11 the World to com- 

with the ſtate and condition of 1 7 oo 
o« et even to chuſe the worſe * of the 


« 7, * * — 
ter method of doing good . 


= How 200d things may be e dee bx Ke. | 
ing! In the beginning of the century, compli- 
ance with the times was only a matter of pru- 
dence and expedience ; it is nom become a Aa. 
The adverſaries of the doctrine heretofgre were 
only harmleſs theoretical Utopians. They are now 
fanatics, enthufiafts, and bigots.—Ju ſtice howeyer 
muſt be done to this laſt writer; Who tells us, 
that « there are times and occaſions when the 
aol ſobereſt thinker (i. e. he who is neither fanatic, 
4 enthuſiaſt, nor digot) will confeſs, that the in · 
©« terefts of particulars ſhould give way to thoſe 
« of the public.“ And one of theſe occations, 
it ſeems,” is this on which he writes; and where 
he thinks it would be wrong to admit theſe con- 
Gtrarions of politeneſs,” civil-prudence, &C.— 
How fo! 25 Becauſe the noble author laid rhe au- 


* Apology prefxed o 0. thin wer of « View of ler 
Bolingbroke 5 n p. xlix. fivſt edit, 17 5 8. 


thor 


en eo canes ul 


0 898 t 
e 0 With Ie = 
2 55 12 N hep : 
i 05 
0 2 0 


had taken 


- But Lord B 
rear f —— (greater than 
with. the modern clergy of 


Wi 9 11 Had. the author. of the 
View, ao es able to have e upon 


bag Sum Politengſ and civil. prudence to have de- 
fended- Moe And Paul with fobriety and ſeriouſ- 
neſs and to have choſen,” on this occaſion, w 

be calls the tbr method of doing good, ſeme 
people will be of opinion, that his arguments 
would have loſt nothing by it, either of their 
Atrengtb dt prrſpituity ; and he would certainly 
have awoided one evil ſaſpicient which has ſtnek to 
him, and of which his friendly monitor forgot to 
apprize him; namely, that his Irre treatment of 
Lord Bolin 
zeal for tiũè religion, as front lis Tenfibility o 
the affront offer to the modern. ety + in 
which, it is but 90 Yiſible, rhe antior of the 


View is perſojblly E ficerned. wh 3 een, 


5 . is +, 24 


But what ate thole times and . which | 
call for this ſtrain of good · breeding? The learned 


writer hath; not condeſcended tg inform us, hoer 


what ſort of good may be dene by it. - When 
religion 1 is to be promoted or defended, a plain 
man would be apt to think, that no times or oc- 
caſions ſnonld make it a w to chuſe à wor/e 

oi 3-7; method 


did' not ariſe ſo much from his 7 
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method of doing good, but berd ache ene Ab- 


ſolutely not toſde Rad. Bur nere, as iethe 
preſem cafe, a mam in fuppoſed to have bor me · 
Thods Befbre bim, und yet g- t o pöſtpotte che 
-"bertef, and chu the 06rſe, the'6bljgationſhbiild 
ſeem to ariſe ftom ſome Law, or to refer ts fone 
role er mofa! practice, which ns, | conrieon 
"Wirkthe "Chriſtian religion, Paw IN ur 1: Ip. 


ary S114 in F, 6 ty 8 7417 - 
1 be Je laarued Friter, indeed, hath tad its 5 
duty to the man who i ts to live in the, world. 
Which of us is not to live in be world, in the 
common gcgeptation of chat oxproſſign ? A n. 
deed, by a man. cho is x9 lie in the. e 
meant a man Who is /o $9 five. 51 it 2 : 
give offence (5 the thing, ſays th writer, of 
ce be maſt dreaded by theſe 8 th 7 Werl 90 | 
it is well if, in the A -acconnt, "this politeneſs, 
_ civil-prudence, and private friendthip, tutu out 
to be any better than hypocriſy, pafnA, urid 
wiſdom and peſpect of perſons); . 


The plain trüth is juſt this. The prejudices, 

. tempers, conſtitutions, Sc. of mankind, with te- 
ſpect to the expedients of reformation propoſed in 
the Chriſtian ſcriptures, have been much the 
ſame in all ages fince the heavenly Preacher of 
them firſt appeared. Senſual, worldly-mindeg, 
and incorrigible men, hated him, becauſe he re- 
proved their pride, their avarice, their hypocriſy, 
and other vices, without reſerve. And ſuch men 
hate ſuch preachers to this hour, and will hate 
them 


TE cou. FESSION A1. 4 at 


ibc'th-the end of the world And pet ſuch 


doctrines muſt be pfeached, fith the lame un- 
reſerved freedom, if the men ho are appointed 


to the office would diſcharge it faichfully,. Un- 


leſs our prudent and polite reformers can produce 
a new revelation, exhibiting new ſanctions, and 
new terms of {alvation.; or unleſs they can ſne r 
(what indeed ſome of them haye more chan half 
infinuated) that the ſame occaſions which the men 
of that generation gave to gur Saviour, exiſt no 
longer, and that pride, avarice, hypocriſy, ſuper; 
ſtition, and ſenſuality, are baniſhed from the face 
"of the earth.” When they have made either 'of 
theſe appear, then, bur not till then, we can als 
low them t to accommodate themſelves, their doc- 
trines, and expedients of reformation, ro En. 
and temper of the times. 


But, to proceed a lite . in our exami- 
nation of theſe commodions maxims. What con- 
ſequences do theſe camious reformers'apprehend, f 
from propoſing to the world meaſures of re- 


formation, as are abſolut ly good in themſelves, v4 


and tend to make. men what they ought. To R? 
Few trials, that I know of, have been made upon 
this plan; nor does it appear by any repeated 


experiments, what it is that would difappoint + 


On this occaſion we are told, © that factions 
* would be created, dangerous to civil govern- 
£ ment itſelf, and productive of evils in ſociety, 
| Bb 4 « which 


1. T a0. aner ona. 


* 


„hich all the good, that could edi ein 
4 0 ſuch endgar ours. "to. 10 mathe . World, 
would. nat counterbalance.” A apes. AE. 
"I cannot rapreſent this ee in any terms 

forall adapted io give it its fulbweight andiyſite, 

as thoſe of a late ſenſible writer, whoſe views and 


1 5 


1 vill be explained in the ſe nel: 


Lam very ſenſible, ſays this gentleman, that 
. the truth of any Point, or the certainty of aui 
16 matter of fact, cun never be determined by che 
a conſequences that flow from it; yet I think it a 
part which virtue, as well as prodente, pre: 


4 ſcribes, to be more reſerved; and cautiau o 


e meddling, where little or no advantage can be 

** gained to ſociety ; but where conſequences may - 
4 Poſſibly prove hurtful ; and 8 where 
te the point in queſtion is'only Jpetulative. For 
** ſpeculative truth, though it greatly contri- 
6c butes to the perfection of human nature, may 
4 2 be recovered, in ſome caſes, at too dear a 

© rate. Whatever unſettles the foundations of 


; 7 « government, alfects the well · being of ſociety, 


er ANY WAY diſturbs the peace and quiet: of 
&* the world, is of very deſtraQive conſequence 
ee and the man who ſhould rętrie ve fifty ſuch 
« * truths,” at the expence of one faction, would, 
0 in my opinion, be a very pernicious member 
te of ſociety 13 | 


Remarks on Dr. Chapman's Charge, Oc. p. 9, 10. 
2 Either 


128 


Kaki = fan 05 | 
am not e earſight ed enoni 
ing, Lek mc firſt a Fr 1 2 
1% cannot gomprehend, ' how. any revth — 
is merely /peculative canconibute to the per- 
fection of human nature. ne nature has 
always appeared to © tg advatice zhe yeareſt ro | 
perfectidh, by the means, of fmoril\habits; formy 
ed and inrigorated y principles of truth, and of 
religious truth in pMcicular. Whatever difcoye- * 
ries. may bg. x ade by the way of en if 
they may not be turned to fork: 
improvement of wie mant man, k 
With 25 for little er $94 hee Ot 

3 1118 equally TIE to me, * atk 
that are merely ſpeculative ſhould” wee 'the 
foundations of government. „„ 

3. Nor can I poſſibly cede how ſuch kits 
as greatly contribute to the perfection of human 
nature ſhould affect the well-being of ſociety. 1 
mean, as I n he does, aer evil 
influence. 85 

4. In the laſt WE 1 ould wank GET ene 
that the recovery of fifty truths, which greatly * 
contribute to the perfection of human nature, would 
pay the expence of one faction at leaſt, even 
though the peace and quiet of the world ſhould 
þe, in ſome meaſure, diſturbed q it; unleſs we 

muſt 


.+* 


* 


* . —— 


wuſt ſay; that Rttle bf no advantage gain 


Locle, by the TS N of / mary huch trutke, 
as greaſy contributt;eo the JOY 


nar r e. * * "x 


Has thisingedious * hat, on his oeciſion, 3 


his ſtern, exprelled himſel&looſely 


£ 2 wine T 


ſpeculative ert are eſla⸗ 
bliſhed by public a 


or hy any ſuch oppoſitioh or 
* diſturbs the peace and 


hanged of a fadiohh, 
remonſtrance as ac 


quiet of the la. Vie f 


Now to chis Wetrine L would readity\@dfrride, 
if! kney of an y truth e or "error of the religious 


kind (and of ſuch tuch and error this author is 


chere treating) that could be called merely ſpecula- 


tive; that is to ſay; ſuch truth or error as hath 
no influence or tendenty to improve or debaſe 
che feligious conduck of thoſe who entertain or 
kejeck it reſpectively v. With reſpect to ſuch 


n The French Journaliſt above-mentioned repreſents this 
" paſſage thus : 20 11 admet Pobjeftion, s'agit d'erreurs 


1. Abſolument theoretiques, c c'eſt-a-dire, qui n'ayent aucune 


influence ſur les mœurs et la conduite religietife de ceux 
| 40. qui les adoptent. On peut negliger celles de ce genre; 
| Wy mais il n'en connoit point d'abſolument indifferentes aux 


« marurs, ou au bien de l'Etat.“ p. 117. and then refers to 


2 marginal note to this effect: One might bere require 


« the author to fevRops an and * this aſſertion by reaſon- 
15 truth, 


of human 


ority, it is better to let 
them feſt; than to atigtapt to remove thein at the 


4 


| ” 
£5 4 * Br. 
RY: AS] 
8 * 


„n endes Al. 3 
——— ir ig ef little en 
Seren of them.» Hove are 
3 2 * 9 ain 
* 2 2 3 * 


not reſtram this prudend gui cater tõ theſe 


tles — 7 'of 

1. eee e een 

ſe ve e ae 3 the 
Piattice"of oe poſits auc firſt 3 

 Chriſtiduiey? „ 

*. Theſe," ſald heir Theſotonian ee that 

have ned the world upfide down, are come lurber 
* ingoand/fads.” I che gr Piste, the auchor bath bere 


no ſuch aſſertion as is aſcribyto; Bim. He meddles not 
with the effeQs that grrors  abſolutth theoretic may or may not 


* Wiltywver- 


K. 


— 


have upon the public manner or the State. He is {| 
2 of rraths and errors of the r#igious kind; and ſays, he 
« Þnowr'of no fach truth or error, which hath aaf ſome in- 


I. 


*« fluence og tendency to improve or debaſe the religious 
duct of thoſe who emertain or reject it reſpectiy 
Does the Journaliſt know of any religious truth, which hath 
not this influence or tendency ? Let him produce it, and then 
he may reaſonably require the develogement and proof he calls 
for. In the mean time, be it ſufficient, f in'the ſecond place, 
for the author to appeal to the readers of any controverſy, 
upon any religiaus point, though ever ſo ſpeculative or theo- 
retic, whether the diſputants on both ſides do not conſtantly 
endeavour to ſhew the moral tendency of the ſuppoſed truth 
they would ſupport, and the immoral tendency of the ſup- 

ſed error they would refute. Let the Journaliſt try, his 


nd upon theſe proofs and * 
alſe, 


- inſignificant: 1uths and rb For he' ſays, | 


4 N « 
- 
* 


e . 0d been indeath that Aa x6, : 


: A, 


and operated on . ſocigtyſ v 
cid at leaſt, with as much wlignity as 
charge had been ever fo true An 
vox the, ſawe thing 9 8550 Aaig Hie it oy”, 
happened i in many inſtances, that gus and al- 
ous reformers | hay&Þbeen accuſed of diſt gaping the - 
public peace, when they were as innocent; wa k 
Apoſtles themſelyes of any ſuch intentiga⸗ 
HBeſides, no ſeuſchle· man cn "Joubt We # 
immediate eſtabliſhmtt"6f Chriſtianity in thoſe 
rly days, woulg have 115 Sréat alter "ns in 
F: Gentile as well us the Jewiſh civil and religi- 
ous polity. The total abolition of the latter was 
the inevitable conſequence of the Kipgſhip of Je- 
fat and what ſtruggles and tumults were occas 
fioned by attempting to introduce it, che ſacred 


3 


x 


hiſtory has fairly informed us. And yet, I pre- 


fume, our Lord imagined, the truths that would 
chus be recovered to mankind, would 'more than 


atone for theſe temporary inconveniences. 
- Otherwiſe. he would certainly Mane. . and 
A other en | | | 


Adds xvii. 6, Tr en 


P 
* 


Wh — 1 
8 mY, own Lam making = 
, Wan a ſechnd Middleton in ę gon - 

3 concerning the een of 


e ip the Cbriſtian ſ bur, 29d a ver able 
. I the * 12 Fhave not 57 por 
repre ted ly u the 
be Tra jo. gat he 3 1 ſubjoins 70 t 
1 e 
Ki E S in the 12M ada te Colt 6 
* keen payers, Kc. J, al fuck fears 
6 ME efical.” Where We, may * 
without de uoſefi or "Giſturbing any 
00 eee ſome fan neif ſyſtems, which have 5 
becy ingrafred, on, th 8 of the goſpeb, 
nd hien eng of onr preſent churchmen, for 
* reaſons. of pgliey, hade been Sadeavouring t to de- 
fend as abſolucely ueelfary do ſupport ity” 
That is to fay, © The miraculous powersof the 
4 poſt-apoſtolic- church are not affirmed in an 
« eſtabliſhed Artiele, or Homily.” Had that been 
the caſe, the point could not haye; been diſputed 
without unſetiling, or at leaſt diſturbing, ſomę- 
thing more than a fanciful ſyſtem of our preſent 5 
churchmen. Something with a. more ſubſtan- 
tal ſupport, N the ea reaſons youre 
mentioned. +37! :01 1063 


Lam of opinion, that, if ſome eps 
churchmen in former times had forefeen this eon - 
woverſy, or if ſome of our modern doctors had 

I | : even 


3 N | | * 


F, 


1 IHE — 


* power t6 bring ivabom;the-quels 
tion far as legal deciſion could" give it a ſans” 
tnx would nt · de found ſo vaked of this kind 


of ſuppott. | Hull this Point bee ſteufed in , 


titus; the Doctors Chlpman, Stebbing, bo 

and Dodwwell, who, forthe general, have been ſo 
tame in the controverſy that you might Ate. 

| them,, would have thundered-abour 5: 


tons. ars from the Artillery « of an e to 


the mameut he had. made his, appraradeg in hat 


province; and hae plied him, with (heir: Freat 
and ſmall ſhot, 38 long as erer. he was in a cons 
dition to be galled hy it. Ul ot 


I fi6utd be glad to know, anne, fen . 
cumſtances, would” have bal the Undid of 
this his ſgenious'advocare | ' He will*Rataly Fay, | 
that little or no adyantage could be gained to ſo- 
ciety by this debate, after it has been demon- 
ſtrated, by Dri Middleton, Mr. Toll, and himſelf,” 
how much the Proteſtant cauſe is intereſted i in 
the determination of ſo important a fact. He 
calls che ſyſtem, contrary to that he eſpouſes, a 
fanciful one, unſupported by any thing but the 
dirty politics of intereſted churchmen. Would 
the circumſtante of being eftabliſhed have added 
any truth or foliditycto the ſyſtem, or givet it 
any more merit with reſpect to the Proteſtant 

cauſe? If not, what would there be in the one 
caſe, that ought to hinder a reaſonable and con- 


ſcientious Ran n expoſing and confyzing 
it, 


* 


"#4 
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ir, more than ine other Would it he ſuffteiem I. 
togexcuſe a min ſo perſsaded, that a. Med —_— 
gh be occaſioned (bye. diſpaied and ome | . | 


and diſturbed, No oof mightafs Ee. 
e peatwand.quigr on . — © © 


N Now; il very poſſible that 4 pero 
Ex diſcerning, able, and conſcientious #s the" , 
Remarkeg may think ſome other ſyſtem of theft 
fanciful divincs juſt, as pernicious to the ca e of, 
true teligion, and juſt as void offuth and FeAſon, 
as this of the Mifiaculoys oẽ, ſome ſyſtem, I! 
mean, which is under the prateGjon' of zn eſta“ 
. KK. 4% is to be done? I this matt ts”. 
| agBinſee. wich che berd, unden the 
=——_ es» Lam i unſettling, 
in ſam ee h leaſt, the peace = quicy of the 
world Had this been the perſuaſion, of, 
men, hol! „ had been the creed of 
the Proteſtant, or indeed, of Caring, w 
at this inſtant? WIE: 1 in 19201 1 vl ! 


M 4TSM WA j 

It is well * us "ao bor both of out fore. 
farhors and contemporaries, have bad nie» uf 
theſe ſeruples. And it may perhaps add ſome 
light to the preſent enquiry, ta remark! howyit! 
has fared with ſome of theſe later adventurers}: 
upon à point of orthod om of Which all the 
churches of Europe are extremely tenacious. 


It is well known, that, ance the comments / 


ment of the preſent century, the gr; eat Athanafttls 
bill; Ween! attacked by 1 We 'of eder 


men, 


TIA VEE EF OE 


. — und an excluſion FO all ether p 
ferment. Dr. Clarke made che 3 0 
chuld be, who was a much more tempera | 
prey a faction: and what py have 7 ſd oath oe | 
it in the end, ian effetua A" inteypoſition” Trom 
che big ber powerd had not oer thoſe of the 
lower, none can tell. More lately, à learned and 
eminent prelate? in a neighheuritg kingdom, 
penn the trenches once make before the forwi- 
ble Athangftur, with all A and 
fictions about him. Faction Was aggth the 
betas : and, had not death Manet d him 
aff the ſtage in a lucky moment (of which 1 am 
informed as I am writing this), he might roba · 
+ bly have been ſent, whither his mitre d his 
rochet would not have followed him. There 
were ſeveral others of leſs note, Who had their 
Factions as well as theſe more eminent leaders; 
nn fo W eee 
hand. 


Let the next . 


Aren be concerning theſe 
faftions. Whence did they ariſe? As far as 1 
can-perceive, the laity of Great-Britain and Ire. 
land were all this while very much at their eaſe; 
carried on their affairs with their uſual. trauquil - 


"ey 


ity Wr did 1 Derr rg AYER 
-well:beitiy of ſociety was at all affected; at any c 
2 2 s of ume Wen the Frinitarian'com- 

ron the anvil. Hence it ſnould 
rrp has no actions either aròſe or fprexd - 
among the common people on theſe occaſions, 
and yet factions there were; as appears both by 
the offence given by, and the moleſtation re- 
turned tg, the eulprits above · mentioned. We 
muſt look for them then among tlie clergy: 


Who expelted Mr. Whiſton? The chürchmen 
of Cambridge. Who attempted to proſeribe Dr. 
Clarke * the churchmen of the Lower Houſe of 
Convocktions ' Who took counſel againſt the 
Biſhop of "Clogher? the great churchmen of 
Ireland. Who profecated Dri Carter iff the e&- 
cleſiaſtital court? the churoh-officers' of Deu, 
at the inſtigation, as it is faid, of a churchman 
of that place. Who proſecuted: Mr. £11/yn mn 
Irelantt, and Meſſieurs Pierce, Withers, and- 2 | 
in England? the diflenting clergy, aberted, as | 
appeared openly in the firſt caſe e, „ and as 
was. ſtrongly ſufpected in the latter i b, by ſome 
great churchmen of the eſtabliſhed church. In 
one. word, what layman, who vas not the in- 
ſtrument of ſome one or. more (urchmmen, 8 was 
concerned in theſe Fe? a 


e os tron 
5 See Emb's Werke. vol. 1. p. 25. did n 


a , Tingal's Tranfl. of te 8vo, 1746, Wa 5 5. 34 
2 Cc Let 
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Let it chen no longer be faid;/jthat the times, 


but that the churchmen, are not ripe. for a refor- 
mation. The impracticability, as far as yet ap- 
pears, ariſes wholly from that quarter. Let the 
churchmen of the eſtabliſhment ſhew themſelves 
deſirous of, and ſincere in ſoliciting, a reſorma 


tion of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; and, if they 


—— 


miſcarry in their endeavours, it is Bur equitable 
that the impracticability ſhould no 10 7 be 8 
to their account. | 


Here, methinks, I perceive a ty be bro- 


ther, who has all this while hung his ears in a 
corner, begin now to prick them up, and come 
forward with this expoſtulation in his mouth: 


© What! reform according to the deteſtable 


« ſyſtems of Arius or Socinus / Is it not that you 


c are pleading for? And does not this confirm 
« the ſuſpicions of thoſe who imputed theſe views 
© to the free and candid Diſquiſitors: 
Soft and fair. Let the Diſquiſitors anſwer 
for themſelves and their own views and princi- 


ples; but do not prejudice them beforehand. 


They have laid before you a great many parti- 


J eulars, „which perhaps give more open and imme- 
date offence to the common people, than the 
doctrines of the Trinity; about which, I am apt 


to think, few of them form any ideas. Had yon 
ſhewn a diſpoſition to reform theſe neceſſary mat- 


ters, and had you ſet about i it with alacrity, time 


aud credit would have been given you for the 


teſt. 
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feſt. This I preſume ade en ene dt of che 
Diſquiſitors. 7 l zugt 


On my own part, I am al ther afraid nor 
aſhamed to call for a review of gur Trinitärian 
forms, as What, 1 think, is quite: neceſſary for the 
honour of the church herſelf. Conſider r bow 
the caſe run on — wy, lee «Go JON! 15 

My $ that in ALL Taixes 16. wan) 475 the 
* Athangfian Creed, the Unity in Trinity, and 
« the Trinity 3 in Unity, is Lor ought] to be. Wor- 
ſhiped.“ Is this the caſe in all our forms 0 
worſhip ? Turn back to the Litany, and you wi 
ſee three diſtinct invocations of the three Perſons," 
to each of whom the term God is affigned ;\ im- 
plying a ſufficiency in each, in his erna] capa- 
city, to hear and grant the petition. Inſtances, 
equally remarkable and notorious, of our devia- 
tion from the Athanofian maxit, might be given 
in great abundance. What miſzrable: ſophiſtry 
Dr. Waterland employed to make our litnrgical 
forms conſiſtent; has been noticed in theſe papers: 
nor, to ſay the truth, is Dr. Clarke under much 
leſs embarraſſment. And; while theſe inconfift- 
encies remain, I cannot ſee how a defender of 
our forms of worſhip ſhould. be in much better 
agreement with Atbanaſius, than Mbiſton, Clare, 
or Clayton, To make theſe matters conſiſtent, is 
certainly the proper object of a review, on which 

C2 = 


* 
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fide ſoever of the contradiftion” boy truth mex 
. ; . Hit Ike“ 


One of tlie laſt pieces publiſhed on the ſub- 
ject of the Trinity, was, An Appeal to the Conmon 
ſenſe of all Chriſtian People, &e, which book has 
paffed through two editions withont any ſort” of 
reply that I have heard of 2. This looks as if 
able writers were not willing to meddle with the 


ſubject, or that willing writers were not able to 
manage it. Many of the wiſer and more think- 
ing part of the clergy. have been lobg ſick of the 
Athanafian Creed, and have, by degrees, diſuſed 
| it in their churches. And many of the congrega- 
tions, where i it has been ſo. diſuſed, if by accident 
an officiating ſtranger ſhould read i it to them in its 


2 When this was written, I did not know or Dr. Macdenel'; 
Anſwer to the Appeal, and much leſs of the: Appellant's replica 
tiom intituled, Th T rinitarian Controverſy teviewed, pri 
for Millar, 1760. Ie is ſamething, however, to my pur ole, 
chat no 2485 glilman of any name has offered to confute the 4p- 
d that the Athanafian doctrine ſeems to be conſigned 
te. —_ prtection of our Irih champion, who makes ſo 
indifferent a figure in the hands of the Appellant, that pro- 
- bably we ſhall hear no more of him; the. ſaid Appellant 
having ſaid enough ta deter wiſe men of both ſides from 
8 meddling farther i in the controverſy, unleſs in the way of a 
Review. More lately indeed, (as I am informed) one Mr. 
Jon, provoked, i it ſeems, by ſomething in The Confe */Fonal, 
. hath buckled on his armour, and brandiſked - his bulruſh 
"againſt the able and impregnable Appellant; but with ſo 
much indiſereet fury, that even the late grand patron of the 
— Anti-Confeſſenalifts, it is ſaid, refuſed to inlift him among his 


” retainers. 


_ courſe, 
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courſe, have been known to ſignify, their ſurprize 
diſike by very. manifeſt „ 

From theſe particulars I conclude, and venture 
fo repeat it, that, when our leading churchmen 
tell us of the impracticability of an eccleſiaſtical 
reformation, through the, unripeneſs of the times, 
the true meaning is, that they cannot obtain their 
own conſent to any meaſure, or to any attempt 
of that ſort. And no marvel. A reformation 
that ſhould reach to the extent of our deviations 
from the ſcriptures (and, when the door is once. 
opened, who knows how far a reformation might 
extend?) would nor ſtop at a few liturgical forms 
and ceremonies. The conductors of it might 
probably proceed to inquire, how far the preſent 
polity of the church ſtood upon a ſcriptural foun- 
dation ? And, ſhould ſuch inquiry be purſued to 
good effect, the conſequence might be, that the 
repoſe of ſome great churchmen would be griev- 
ouſly diſturbed, their labours increaſed, the na- 
ture and tendency of their preſent occupations 
greatly altered, and their temporalities reduced to 
a due proportion to their duties and ſervices 5. 

See 4 ſerious and diſpaſſionate Enquiry, &c. concerning 


| ſome paſſages in the public Liturgy, Atbanaſian Creed, &c. 


p. 80—95, 96. Of this I have been an eye-witneſs more 
than once, 

s « Nothing has miſled people more in their notions and 
e deſires of Reformation, than their not being able to diſtin» 
« puiſh between ſome abuſes, and the Fundions corrupted by 


* them ; ſo that, inſtead of taking away abuſes, they have 


* gone to change ancient and excellent conſtitutions. On 
10 the other hand, nothing has perhaps heightened this 


WY 'v”" 


” 
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The worthy friend who ſent me the fieſt ws 
"tice of the demiſe of Biſhop Clayton, and an Ac 
count of the clerical machinations againſt him, 
incloſed in the ſame packet a ſmall manuſeripr 
intituled, The Biſhop of Clogher' s Speech, 
in the Houſe of Lords in Ireland, Febr. 2, 11464 
I will not anſwer for the authenticity of this lit- 
tle reſcript, though it ſeems to have paſſed | for 
genuine in that country; and it is certain that 


the Bithop moved in Parliament for ſuch a Bill 
as is there mentioned. In this Speech I find the | 


following paſſage : : © I am perſuaded, that if my 


© weakneſs more, than that ſome have been ſo zealous for 
«« the defenee of theſe abuſes, that one would: think the) 
love the Function chiefly for the ſake of the abuſes, and 
% would' be little concerned'for it, if theſe were ſeparated 
„ from it. Others, that diſlike the abuſes, yet know not 
t how to part with them, ſearing that the making of ſome 
changes may draw more after it; and that the humour of 
« making alterations, being thus put in fermentation, may 
« crow ſo violent, that it will not be eaſily reſtrained or 
governed.“ Preface to Biſhop Burnett Hiſt; of the Rights 
of Princes, (Fc. p. 9. But what if the Functions and the 
abuſes are. by length of time, and the remiſſneſs of indolent 
authority, become ſo intimately incorporated, that there is 
vo ſeparating them? Do not the latter ſorf of 'Arti-reformers 
here mentioned plainly ſee this? And is not this the ground 
of their apprehenſion? And if, through | the perverſeneſs of 
the former ſort (who make up by much the greateſt number 
and firength of Anti reformers), we cannot have the Fundions 
without the abu/es, may there not be other Functions found 
out, which would equally anſwer the end of an rieQual 
Reformation? 

t It has ſince been Printed at Londen, for ball. and 


Coper, 1757. 


4 1 Lords 
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« Lords. the Biſhops will hut thew eren. 


« inclined to amend what: they can not but ac- 
te knowledge io be amis they "ill 6 185 Fo laity 
6c ready tc to aſhiſt and. ſupport them, rathe er than 


10 otherwil 7 * PIO 1 
No man new ew the world\ be "Lo Na i th i *. 
Biſhop of Clog gher, Tfis Mvectiries obj ed it to 
him, 1 85 415 had ranlacked all me obſcuxe 
corners of the kingdom for Icandal, that he knew 
it but too well, Even they therefore might take 
| his word on this head. But indeed'the'thing _ 
19 for itſelf. Whenever the people ſhall ſee 
this impratticability ſubdued on the part of the 
: clergy, it is impoſſible they ſhould not be con- 
vinced both of the utility of the meaſure, and of 
a integrity-of thoſe who undertake and promote 
Such inſtances of ſelf-denial, and ſo many 

ceunf ine f eaſe and profit facrificed to the 
public welfare and edification, cannot but give 
them the higheſt eſteem and affection Tor ſo faith 
ful and diſintereſted Paſtors. 


1 willing, however, that our ſoitirual fa- 
; chers, among whom are ſome perſons of diltin- 2 
guiſhed merit, ſhould have the benefit oke every 
plea that can poſſibly be offered for their inacti: 
vity and acquieſcence in our preſent inconvenient 
and unedifying ſyſtem. And if any of them can 
derive any conſolation to themſelves, or any apo: 
 logy to the world, for their conduct, from the 
following . cd 1 Tall not defire to-deprive 
&- fem WH 1 were rag cory 2 1 
Ce4 Though 
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Though the church of Chriſt,” ſairh à pious 
and learne' Writer, te has been this corrupted 
* viz. by copying the church of Rome more or 
f Jeſs] in all ages and nations, yet there haye 
#* been, and will be, in all, many who receive the 
* ſeal of Go, and worſhip him in ſpirit and 
1 truth. And of theſe, as many have filled bi 
F ſtations | as low ones. Such perſons, though 
ke they have concurred i in the ſupport of what is 
125 contrary t to the pure religion, have, however, 
c done it innocently with reſpect to themſelves, 
* being led thereto by invincible prejudices u.“? 

What particular examples this good man had 
in his eye, would be hard to ſay. Perhaps, ſome 
of the firſt Biſhops of the Chriſtian church, com- 
monly called the Fathers, as well as Paſtors of 
more modern times. Let us pitch upon a few 
ok the moſt eminent of theſe, and begin with the 
upper claſſes firſt, 

The Fathers, fo called, have ever been ef- 
teemed the lights of the Chriſtian church, and 
have been juſtly revered for their piety and 
ſanctity of manners. But no-one will deny, that 

, they were deeply prejudiced in favour of ſome 
things, which greatly disfigured and corrupted 
true religion. The queſtion is, how far theſe 
prejudices were invincible? 

Ferom is one who hath figured in all ages, both 
on account of the auſterity of his diſcipline, and 
the ſuperiority of his learning. Both popiſh and 

u Dr. David Hartly ä on Man, vol. II. p. 371. 

5 proteſtant 
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proteſtant writers have, by turns, put their cauſe 
under his patronage; till the Proteſtants found 
they were loſers upon the balance, and from 
thenceforward began to look a little more nar- 
rowly into the character and merits of the man; 
and then they found his genius was wholly turned 
to bragging and diſſimulation v, that he frequently 
contradicted himſelf *, and paid little regard to 
truth, when he had «controverſial point to carry, 
for Which Le Clerc gives a very probable reaſon, 
namely, his reading and admiring Cicero.“ For 
* Cicero,” ſays this excellent Critic, © provided 
*-what he ſays ſuits his preſent purpoſe, and 
* may make an impreffion on his audience, 
b takes no thought whether it be true, nor cares 


te at all whether he hah cantradifted it le: 
bc here.“ 


* Ingenium Hieronymi totzum FD ad W & diimula- 
tionem en Le Clerc, en ert Hieronymiane, III. 
p- 62. | 


x Te Clere, Sentiment 4 quelques Theologiens 4 Hollands, Kt 
Lettre xiii. p. 307. 

y J. Clerici Quæſtiones Hieronymianæ, VIII. § xiii: p. 248. 
He gives ſeveral inſtances of this conduct of Cicero, and ob- 
ſerves after Quintilian, and after Cicero himſelf, that the defi- 
nition of an Orator ſhould not be what it ufually was, vir 
bonus dicendi peritus, but wir callidus mentiendi pro re nata, & 
diſſimu'andi peritus. Le Clerc ſhews, that Jerom was deeply 
tinctured with this oratorical craft, and had his orationes cau- 

arum & lemtorum, non judicii, as well as Tully ; which is like- 
wiſe acknowledged by Era/mus, his great advocate. But 
what ſhall we ſay to a certain Chriſtian divine and critic, 
who will have it © that in all this Cicero ated no unfair part, 
© becauſe forſooth he acted it not in his real, but his per- 
1 ' Jonated character.“ Poſiſcript to Dr. Warburton's Viſſta- 


Another 
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Another excellent pen hath proved theſe con · 
tradictions upon more of the Fathers, particu» 

larly in one inſtance which ſhews a cingenwiey; 


— printed for Fletcher Ol, 1738. p. 31, A per- 
fonated character is a fiZitious one, and whoever puts on ſuch 
a character avith intent to drceiive, ſeems to me not only to act 
an unfair, but an immoral part. * Hold,” ſays the nimble 
caſuiſt 3 ut is an expreſſion that relates to à man's 
&« breeding, to a point of c:vility, in not impoſing on good 
*© company, rather than his morals,” The reader will be 
pleaſed to take notice, that this good company was often a 
bench of judges, aſſembled to try cauſes of the greateſt i im- 
 Portauce to the peace and welfare of the community. Had 
Cicero appeared on the ſtage in the character of Agamemmon, 
and ſpoke nothing but what Euripides put into his mouth, 
the good company would have had no reaſon to complain, ei- 
ther of his +udengſs or his JiGoneſly. But when he appears in 
the naked character of Cicero the advocate, and endeavours 
to impoſe upon a ſolemn tribunal, by a falſe repreſentation of 
facts in a criminal cauſe, he forfeits all pretenſions to the 
character of a good patriot or an honeſt man. And, what- 
ever becomes of his breeding, in ſo far as he lays claim to 
theſe titles, is every way anfair. There is, however, one in- 
ſtance upon record, which impeaches T; lh breeding. 
Quintilian informs us, that he boaſted, /e tevebras ud: fe judi- 
cibus in cauſa Cluentii. Inſtit. Orat. lib. ii. cap 17. What 
would be thought of an Attorney- General that ſhould bogft, he 
had abuſed and miſled the Judges of the court of King's- 
Bench ? Certainly not that he was a polite man. But what 18 
this to Jerom? A great deal to Ferom, and to the reſt of the 
Fathers defended by the Prefacer to Julian. The Apology 
for Cicero extends to the philoophical, as well as rhetorical - 
_ diſcipline of thoſe times. If that was blameleſs, the Fathers 
who purſued it were ſo too. Their faults were therefore 
neither faults of the times nor of the nen; ; that i Lo. the Fa- 
thers had no faults at all, BOONE 
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of 'which rhe moſt invincibly prejudiced: among 
them muſt have been conſcious; ' He has ſnewu, 
from the words of above a dozen of them, that 
when the queſtion was concerning conformity to 
any particular religion, they all had the cleareſt 
conception of the iniquity as well as impiery of 
intolerance. Nevertheleſs, his adverſary chal- 
lenged him to ſhew a ſingle inſtance, even in thoſe 
councils of which theſe Fathers were members, 
and wherein ſome of them preſided; where there 
was any trace of toleration towards thoſe who 
differed from the eſtabliſhed faith and opinions. 
The other knew better than to undertake ſo 
hopeleſs a taſk; and rherefore contented himſelf 
with ſhewing, that theſe fathers contradicted in 
their practice, what they had ſolemnly laid down 
for their inconteſtable principles 2. On which 
ſide of ſuch a contradiction can the invincible 
prejudice be ſuppoſed to lie ? 

To draw nearer to our own times; and to 
mention one of the moſt illuſtrious characters in 
all hiſtory. Eraſmus ſaw, complained of, cenſured, 
and expoſed, the corruptions df Popery with all 
freedom. It is hardly poſſible he ſhould not 
perceive, that all theſe corruptions aroſe from 
the ſpurious authority to which the Popes laid 
claim. Many paſſages, in his comments and 
paraphraſes on the New Teſtament, ſhew his 
diſcernment i in this matter beyond diſpute. One, 


z Barbeyrac, Traits de la Morale des Peres, Chap. xii. 
xl. p. 185. 5+ 
1 have 
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1 have pointed out in the note. And to theſe 
an hundred more might be added. He well 


Fan werd . Romani Pontificis poteſtate pene 'negotiofius 
diſputatur, guum de poteſtate Dei, dum quierimus de duplici illius 
poteſtate, et an poſſit abrogare quod ſeriptis apeſtalicis decretum oft ? 
| An poſſit aliguid flatuere quod pugnet cum doctrina evangelica ? 
An poffit nouum articulum condere in fidei /ymbolo ? Utrum ma- 
jorem habeat poteſtatem quam Petrus, an parem ? An polſit preci- 
pere angelis ? Utrum ſimplex homo fit, an quaſi Deus, an partici- 
pet utramgue naturam cum Chriſto ? An clementior fit quam fuerit 
Chriftus, cum is non Ialur quemquam a N penis reuo- 
cafſe ? An folus omnium nen poſſit errare ® Sexcenta id genus dj, 2 
putantur, magnis editis voluminibus, idque a nagsis Theologis, 
præſertim profeſſrone religionis infignibus.'” Atque hec fiunt ton. 
fine manifefta ſuſpicione adulationis, nec fine injuria Chriſti, ad 
guem collati principes, quantumvis magni, quid aliud ſunt quam 
vermiculi? An Putant bc placere LRONI noftro, germano, vero- 
gue Chriſti vicario ; qui tanguam verus paſlor, nihil habet anti- 
quius ſalute gregis chriſtiant ; ut verus Chriſti vicarius, nibil habit 
carius gloria principis ſui Chriſti ? ErRasm. Annotat. in 1 Tim. 
i. 6. Upon this paſſage, I would obſerve, 1. That Era/mas. 
very well knew that the Tran/a/pine divines held all theſe 
ueſlions in the affirmative. 2, That he was little leſs guilty 
of the adulation wherewith' he reproaches them, in calling 
Lzo X. the true vicar of Chriſt, who had nothing more at heart 
than the glory of his prince, and the ſalvation of the Chriſtian 
Hack. Erasmus could be no ſtranger to what all the world 
knew, namely, that neither the perſenal, nor papal character 
of Lo, intitled him to any ſuch encomium. 3. He inſinu- 
ates, that theſe ſtrains of adulation were diſagreeable to LEO; 
and yet it is certain that LO never diſcouraged them, as 
Eraſmus very well knew. Palavicini, defending this pope 
againſt the cenſures of Father Paul, who had ſaid, ** that he 
Was better acquainted with profane letters, than with ſa- 
* cred or religious learning,” allows the fact; but in alle- 
vation of it * that he favoured ſcholaſtic divinity, and 
„ that he honoured three divines of this . with 


knew 
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knew that the ſeandalous' traffic of indulgences 
was grounded on the papal power, aud upon no 
more of it than the moſt moderate doctors aſſerted 
to belong to it. If Eraſmus was of a different opi- 
nion, he might be retained in the church by a pre- 
Judice, but certainly not an invincible one. 

Come we now to ſome doctors of our own 
reformed church, I do not know of any, of our 
Biſhops, ſince the Reformation, who has had 
more incenſe offered up to him than Archbiſhop 
Whitgift, and that by the very hiſtorian from 
whom I take the following fact. 


In the year 1572, a pamphlet was publiſhed 
in defence of the famous Admonition to parlia- 
ment, intituled, An Exhortation to the Biſhops, 
wherein their Lordſhips were reminded, ©* how 


*« the purple, and made a fourth maſter of the ſacred pa- 
* lace,” See Bax LES Dictionary, Art. Lzo X. Rem. [HI. 
Theſe divines then above all others were Lzo's favourites. 
Was this, do you ſuppoſe, becauſe theſe doQors had deter- 
mined the queſtions above-mentioned in the negative ? _ 

' Eraſmus a ranger to the promotion of three cardinals ?, 
to the characters and ſtudies of the men? Eraſnus, I cC 
who knew what was doing in every court, and in every 
corner of Europe ? Let it not be ſaid, that theſe incidents 
might not have happened when Eraſnus wrote his Arnota- 
tions, Pope LEO X died before Eraſmus publiſhed: the 
third of his fue editions of the N. T. and the ſame anno- 
ration is found in them all. Can it be ſaid, with the leaft 
Me, that ns 5 hade on this head were in- 
' wincible. 

d See aid Bayle ſays of this ſubject,” Pit. Art. Acni- 
coLa GEORGE, Rem. [B]. b | 
_ 6e hard 
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c hard it was to puniſh the fayourers and abet- 
ec tors of the Admonition, becauſe they did bur 
“ difcloſe the diſorders of the church of England, 
and only required a reformation of the ſame, 
c according to the rule of God's word. Where- 
&© as many lewd and light books and bal lads fle 
e abroad, printed not only without an 
* but cum privilegio. | 

Archbiſhop Whitgift comdeſcended: to Ader 
this pamphlet, and to this objection thought fit 
to ſay, © it was a fault to ſuffer lewd books and 
© ballads touching manners, but it was a greater 
ce fault to ſuffer books and libets, diſturbing 
“the 2 of the church, and Getating true re- 
« ligton,” 

Which was to ſay, . 1. That lewd books and 
ballads, printed with privilege, neither diſturbed 
the peace of the church, nor defaced true reli- 
gion. 2+ That provided the church might quietly 
enjoy and practiſe her forms, rites, and ceremo- 
nies, titles, and emoluments, ir was the leſs 
material what were the manners of her menibers. 
3. That true religion conſiſted in thoſe forms, 
rites, ceremonies, titles, and powers, which the 
Puritans were for defacing. 

Theſe were prejudices with a witneſs, and, if 
they were invincible, what was this man doing ſo 
© Strype's life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, p. 40. who honeſtly 


tells us, p. 50. that he took the account of Carrawright's Re- 
ply from Whitgift himſelf. | 


long, 
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Jong, in two divinity chairs in Cambridge ? Shall 
we ſay, chat men's prejudices become invincible 


as ſoon as ever you name diſorders in the Mek, 
and talk of reforming them? 


I make a tranſition from this prelate to Arch- | 


biſhop Wake, though the ſtep is a pretty long 
one. But it is not for want of matter in the in- 
terval of time, or of prejudices in the intermedi- 
ate occupiers of the ſee of Canterbury, but through 


a willingneſs to fave the reader” $ time and my 


Own. 


8 Wake, then Biſhop of Lincoln, at the trial 

of Sacheverell, ſpoke with great force and propri- 
ery in defence of the Toleration- act, and in vin- 
dication of thoſe who, under a commiſfion from 
K. William, 1689, were appointed. to review the 


| liturgy, and other parts of our eccleſiaſtical con- 


ſtirution, for which, according to the ſaid Dr. 
Wake, there was great occaſion. When the Schiſm- 


bill was in agitation, Dr. Wake, ſtill Biſhop of 


Lincoln, oppoſed it in its progreſs throngh the 
Houſe of Lords, and, when paſſed, proteſted 
againſt it. But when, in the year 17 18, This 
ſame Schiſm-bill was attacked, Dr. Wake, then 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, oppoſed the repeal of 
it with all his might, alledging, that it was one 
of the main bulwarks and fupporters of the e/ta- 
bliſhed church; whereas, in his ſpeech above-men- 

rioned, be inked, that the eſtabliſhed church 


peirher loſt nor ſuffered any thing by the zolera- 


tion 


8 
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tion of diſſenters. On which ſide lay the invin- 
*<ible prejudice in this caſet??“?ͤ 94. 97 

This is the fartheſt T chuſe to venture towards 
the preſent times, over which, if I could, I would 
drop a veil for the ſake of Wine particulars, who, 
like Mercurius trivialis, have pointed out the 
right road, without ſtirring an inch themſelves 
from the centre of the croſs lanes. Peace be with 
_ thoſe of them that are gone, To ſuch of them 
as remain, I would recommend che ſerious con- 
ſideration of what follows that conceſſion laſt cited 
from Dr, Hartley : 


10 Nevertheleſs, when 1 it ſo happens, that per- 


cc ſons in high ſtations in the church have their 
eyes enlightened, and ſee the corruptions and 
& deficiencies of it, they muſt incur the prophe- 
e tical cenſures in the higheſt anne if reed {till 


4 A very ancient and worthy Sh now Soba 
8 [viz. 1758], ſpeaking occaſionally of Archbiſhop Vale, 
« in a company where 1 lately was, ſaid, he well remem- 
bered to have ſeen bis grace returning from eour:, on the 
day that he had been there to kifs his Majeſty's hand 
** upon his advancement to the ſee of Canterbury. Dining 
« that day at a friend's houſe, where Dr. S. Clarke was one of 
* the gueſts, he mentioned this incident; npon which the 
« company, as is common, made their ſeveral remarks upon 
- * that promotion. Dr. | Clarke. continued filent for ſome 
« time; but ſaid at laſt, Ne have nau an Archbiſhop "who i is 
«© Prieſt exough.” Memoir communicated to the author by 
a learned friend. It ſeems, Dr, Clarks knew the x man e 
than ſome others did. 


© concur, 


1 
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© concur, nay; if they do not endeavout to re- 
form, and purge out theſe defilements; and 
e though they cannot, according to this propoſi- 
« tion, expect entire ſucceſs, yet they may be bleſ- 
&« ſed with ſ uch a degree, as will abundantly com- 
+ penſate their utmoſt endeavours, and rank them 
ce with the Prophets and Apoſtles e. * 

Nothing can poſſibly expoſe the futility of any 0 
pretences to defer reformation upon account of 
the unripeneſs of the times, more effectually, than 
the ſolemn truths contained in theſe few words. 
Dr. Hartley, indeed, proceeds to obſerye; that 
« this corruption and degeneracy of the Chriſtian 
church has, all other things being ſuppoſed 
© to remain the ſame, ſaited our circumſtances 
*in the beſt manner poſſible, and will continue 45 
eto do, as long as it ſubſiſts. God, ſays he, 
e brings good out of evil, and draws men to 
ce himſelf ! in ſuch manner as their natures will 
admit of, by external pomp and power, by 
= things 1 not good in themſelves, and by ſome that 
ce are profane and unholy. The impurity of man- 
&© kind is too groſs, to unite at once with the ſtrict 
© purity of the Goſpel.” Hence he takes occa- 
ſion to infer, that good men ought to ſubmit to 
the eccleſiaſtical: powers that be, for conſcience 
ſake, as well as to the civil ones. And hence, 1 
do not doubt, but the ecclgſiaſtical potvers that be, 

© Obſervations on Man, u. f. 


VS : will 
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will infer the no neceſſity of altering any thing in 
their preſent ſyſtems : and ſo we get rid 1 ne 
prophetical cenſures at once. 
But Dr. Hartley knew well enough what he 
laid, and was only explaining a caſe which he 
found in his Bible. The prophet Jaiah ſpeaks 
of certain wiſe and prudent men of his time, who 
taught the fear of God by the precept of mend, 
But inaſmuch as the fear of Gop was taught, 
though by things evil, profane, and unholy in 
themſelves, whatever Dr. Hartley has ſaid con- 
cerning God's bringing good out of evil, is juſt 
as applicable to this period of the Jewiſp church, 
as to any Poſterior ſtate of the Chriſtian. It was 
upon theſe conſiderations, that our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles obſerved the law, and preſcribed obe- 
dienee to thoſe who ſat in Myes's ſeat. 

But did theſe Conſiderations exculpate the wiſe 
and prudent men of Iſaiab's time, or the Scribes 
and Phariſees of Chriſt's days, who taught for 

doctrines the commandments of men? By no means. 

The prophetical cenſures fell heavily on them 

both. And if our enlightened churehmen in high 
ſtations would avoid them, let them go and learn 

F what that meaneth, Except your righteouſneſs ex- 

_ - teed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phari- 
fees, ye ſhall in no wiſe enter into the kingdom of 
bea ven. , | ec 

6 Chap. xxix. 13. N | Ot 


They 
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"They will tell us, perhaps, that, ſenſible ag 
they are of theſe corruptions; they are equally 
ſenſible of the impoſſibility that their endeavours 


or remonſtrances ſhould overcome the prejudices 


or perverſeneſs of their brethren, eſpecially as 
they would be likely to ſtand alone and unſup- 
ported ih the conflict ; and conſequently that 
there is not the leaſt hope that reformatioti would 
be advanced, in whole or in part, by the utmoſt, 
efforts they could make. 


But let them try their ſicerigth; and chen hey 


will have a better right to this apology: — 
. endeavours in this, as well as in other caſes, 


not to be ſuſpended by tlie improbabilty of — 


ceſs, or even by trials apparently fruitieſs. We 
are not judges what ſucceſs our pious <endeavoprs 
may have in due time. The hingdonitef : 
cometh not with obſervation. The light of our te- 
ſtimony may appear to be wholly extinguiſhed, 

and the ſeed we ſow totally buried and corrupt- 


ed; and yet the one may blaze out, and the other 


ſpring up and flouriſh, in its due ſeafon, how, an 
where, and when, we are unable to foreſee or 
even to conceive. 


I believe, no book of vial importange ever 


ſunk ſo ſuddenly into oblivion as the Free and 


Candid Diſquiſi tions ; nor was any other wer treat- 
ed with more contempt and ſcorn by thoſe who 
onght to have paid the greateſt regard to the ſub- 
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je& of it. In ſhort, its pernicious tendency was 
echoed in the converſation of every expectant of 
church-preferment, whoſe ſucceſs depended, in 
any degree, upon the favour of his coy 


ſuperiors. 


But, in ſpite of all thefe arts, and all this con- 
tumely, the book has had no inconſiderable effects 
among particular perſons. It has cauſed the 

forms of the church to be weighed in the balance 

of the ſanftuary, where they have been found 

greatly wanting. Many, who formerly paid an 
implicit veneration to them, begin now to com 

pare and reaſon upon them, and to draw inferen- 

ces and concluſions by no means in their favour. 

Theſe impreſſions may poſſibly be working fi- 

lently and imperceptibly to a good end; and they 

who with well to the proſperity of our Ifrael, may 

reap the good fruit of them, either in the preſent 

or a future generation. In the mean time, others 

may /leep on, and take their reſt, perhaps, for many 

years to come, ſecure i in their numbers and in- 

. fluence, againſt the importunity of clamorousDiſ- 
auiſitors. The Almighty works thoſe things which 

are well-pleaſing to him, in his own way, and in 

his own time, by methods to us inſcrutable, and 

out af the reach of human projects. Methods 
Ee of violence ſeldom advance the intereſts of peace 
| and truth. The wrath of man worketh not the 


righteouſneſs of God. And tho the ſpirit of fon 
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Her ſhould have ſeized the public for the wy ent, 


the drowſineſs will in time be ſhaken off, and the 
hearts and underſtandings of paſtors and people 
opened, as of one man, and-prepared to receive 
thoſe truths, which at preſent are confined to the 
breaſts of a few, who, by the bleſſing of God, 


| have found the means of emancipating themſelves 


from the bondage of fear, the idolatry of lucre, 


and the enchantments of worldly wiſdom, and 
who, having borne their teſtimony in due ſeaſon, 


though without effect for the preſent, will be 
found to have delivered their own ſouls in the 
ſolemn hour of viſitation. 


Having now examined the pleas that have been 
offered againſt a reformation of our eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem, it may poſſibly be expected I ſhould de- 
ſcend to particulars, and point out ſòme of the 


principal objects, at leaſt, of the reform I may be 
ſuppoſed to ſolicit. 


The equitable reader, however, will recollect, 
that my ſubje& leads me only to one particular, 
the caſe of ſubſcription to human creeds and con- 
feſſions, and other eceleſiaſtical forms, which are 
required to be aſſented to, as being agreeable ta 
the word of God. Undoubtedly ſuch of theſe as 
have not this agreement with holy writ, ought 


not to be retained in the church. Nevertheleſs, 


as ſomething is due to the ignorance and preju- 
dices of well-meaning people, it may be allowed 
not to be expedient to diſcontinue the v/e-of them 
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all at once, provided proper endeavours are nſed 
to prepare the people for their removal at afea- 
ſonable time, by informing them wherein their 
diſagreement with the Chriſtian ſeriptures conſiſts. 
But nothing can be more cruel, nothing more 
inequitable, chan to inſiſt, that candidates for the 
miniſtry ſhould give their ſolemn aſſent and con- 
ſent to articles of faith, and modes of diſcipline 
and worſhip, which it is certain many of them 
muſt think to be inconſiſtent with the word of 
God, and which, for that reaſon, they are obliged 
to wreſt and diſtort from their natural original 


meaning, before they can reconcile themſelyes to 
this article of conformity. 


I am not now looking into any man's bear 
I have given indiſputable proofs of what I am 
here advancing, from the writings of men of great 
eminence in the church of England, by the ſy- 
{tems of ſome or other of whom, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, the common run of ſubſcribers form 
their ſentiments, or quiet their ſcruples. 


This ſtumbling-block ſhould therefore be re- 
moved out of the way, with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion. As a teſt of opinions, it is utterly uſeleſs. 
It is an affair in which the prejndices of the people 
haye nothipg to do. The candidates for the 
miniſtry are ſuppoſed to be perſons of learning, 
capable of judging of ſuch things; and liable to 
be hurt and difquieted by ſo diſagreeable a dilem- 

WE ES my 
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ma as they are brought into by this piece of diſ- 
cipline. If there are any of this claſs weak enough. 
to be offended with the removal of this barrier 
of orthodoxy, why let them be gratified too. The 
reſtoration of their ſenſible and conſcientious bre- 
thren to their chriſtian liberty, need not preclude 
them from exprefling their belief of, and their 
veneration for, every thing eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England, in as high terms as they can 
inyent®, 


With all alacrity would I turn this claſs over to Dr. x- 
therforth's church-governors, upon the principle which in- 
duced Biſhop Andrezws to give up his brother Neale purſe 
to King James I. The flory is in point, and not unedify- 
ing. The Biſhops of Finchefter and Durbam ( Audrews 
* and Neale) were ſtanding behind the King's chair, while 
his Majeſty was at dinner, His Majeſty aſked the Biſhops, 
„My Lords, cannot I take my ſubjects money, when I want it, 
* without all this formality in parliament ? The Biſhop of 
* Durham readily anſwered ; God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould; 
* you are the breath of our noſtrils. Whereupon the King 
% turned, and ſaid to the Biſhop of Winchefler ; Well, my | 
% Lord, what "ſay you ? Sir, replied the Biſhop, I have ao ' 
« ſill to judge of parliamentary caſes. The King anſwered, 
4% No put- Fi, my Lord; anſwer me preſently. Then, Sir, ſaid 
« he, I think it lawful for you 10 take my brother Neale's money, 
* for he offers it.” Biog. Brit. Ax uns. Remark [E]. It 
has been very common with obnoxjous churchmen under 
the gentle correction of a laugh, to complain, that religion 
was ridiculed in their perſons. Leſt any ſuch- imputation 
ſhould, upon this occafion, be glanced at me, I think pro- 
per to declare, that, in my opinion, this little anecdote is 
capable of a very ſerious application to the caſe in hand. 

The property that every Proteſtant has in his religious opi- 
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But it may be demanded, would you have the 
church to authorize and ſend forth miniſters and 


nions is, or ought to be, as valuable to him, as the property 
he has in his purſe, Why ſhould he, therefore, give up the 
former tothe commands of church-governors, any more than 
the other; to the arbitrary will. of his prince ? Perhaps the 
force and, tendency of this queſtion will be more ſenſibly 
felt, if we ſuppoſe a caſe, which, if Laud's canons in 1641 
had taken effect, was by no means an impoſſible one. Let 


us fuppoſe then Neale's axiom to have beep faſhioned into 


an article of religion to the following purpoſe : The King's 
Majeſty is the breath of our noſtrils ; therefore, by the law of 
Gad, our whole temporal Jubfance is at bis royal diſpeſal, with- 
cut the intervention of any grant from an inferior authority, 
Suppoſe this article to have been efablifbed, and I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that Rogerses and Welchmans would readily have 

been found to prove it from ſcripture. For example. There 
went out a decree. \ from Cæſar Auguſtus, that all the world 


Should be taxed. Here we have a tax, but not one word of 


a Parliament, And then, to clinch it, throw in the text, 


' Render therefure unto Cæſar the things that are Czlar's; and 
1 will be bound to, ſhew, that you have as good a ſcriptural 


proof for this article, as ſome commentators have brou ght to 
authorize ſome others that I could name. And can it be 


- ſuppoſed that, this article having thus gained a ſettlement 
among the reſt, Doctors and Proſeſſors would have been 
wanting to plead for its everlaſting poſſeſſion, on the bare 
. pretence,; i that it would be a weakneſs and levity in church 


„ governors, unbecoming their office, and inconfiſtent with the 
* truſt commilled to them,—to change their church-confefſion 


_ 6 often as any are end, who diſlike the faith and doc- 


*« trines contained in it.“ f ſay the bare pretence; ſor the 


| premiſſes from which 58 aveakneſs and levity are inferred, 


have no more in them than a pretended Vindication of a ge- 


: ncral right church governors are ſuppoſed to have to require 


the clergy to ſubſcribe and aſſent to S0 confeſſion of faith 


| and doctrines, without faying ; a Hyllable 1 in defence of any 


paſtors 
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paſtors among the people, without taking an 
ſecurity of them for the faithful diſcharge: of 


particular confeſſion, whoſe articles may be ſufficiefftly ex- 
ceptionable in point of ſcripture authority, to make it un- 


becoming the office, and inconſiſtent with the truſt commit- 


{ ted to Prozefan; church governors xo to change it, The 
article: being thus eſtabliſhed, proved, and fortified, let us 
farther ſuppoſe, that Bancroft or Laud had enjoined it to be 
ſubſcribed by every /-yman worth one hundred pounds in 
land, money, or ſtock (as indeed without that circumſtance 
ſuch an article wonld have done nothing for a James or a 
Charles), on the pain of being refuſed to trade, bear office, 
or acquire an increaſe of property any other way; what, I 
defire to know, would have been the ſentiments of any libe- 
ral- minded lay man upon ſuch an impoſition ? Would he, 
without reluctance, have ſacrificed his temporal property to 
the doctrine of a church - governor, by an explicit declara- 
tion under his hand, that the article was agreeable to the 
word of God? Would the ſophiſtical Vindication of a general 
right in church: governors to require a ſubſcribed declaration 
of the truth of jome conſeſſion of faith and doctrines, have 
convinced him of the equity, the propriety, the reaſonable- 
neſs, of requiring him to ſubſcribe to the truth of th par- 


ticular article? — 1 urge theſe conſiderations no farther. 1 


perceive indignation ariſing in the generous ſpirits of my 
countrymen at the very ſuggeſtion. All the uſe I would 
make of it is this. Let but the ſenſible benevolent layman 
allow it to be probable, that there are ſerious and conſcien- 
tious proteſiants, who value the property they have in their 
religious opinions, as much as others do their temporal 
rights and paſſeſſions, and he will want no other argument 
to pity, and, to his power, to aſſiſt them to get quit of 
the yoke; and, as he himſelf is happily free from one of 
theſe burthens, to join his brethren who find themſelves ay- 
grieved and oppreſſed by the other, in a decent but earneſt 


and ardent ſolicitation to the legiſlature that they may be 
a from 1 it, 


their 
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their office, and particularly, without guarding 
unf. their preaching falſe and erroneous doc- 
trines? 

Anſwer: In our office of ordination, then are 
eight queſtions put to every prieſt ; the anſwers 
to the ſecond, fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh of 
which, ſeem to me to contain as ample ſecurity 
in this behalf, as any Chriſtian church can deſire 
or can be authorized to demand. 

Here the prieſt declares, and declares it at the 
altar, That he is perſuaded that the holy ſcri- 
te ptures contain ſufficiently all doftrine required 
te of neceſſity for eternal ſal vation, through faith 
te in Jeſus Chriſt ;-that he has determined, by 
* God's grace, out of the ſaid ſcriptures, to in- 
te ſtruct the people committed to his charge, and 
* to teach nothing (as required of neceſſity to 
« eternal ſalvation) but that which he ſhall be 
& perſuaded, may be concluded and proved by 
e the ſcripture, —{ He promiſes, the Lord being 
*© his helper, that he will be ready, with all 
« faithful diligence, to baniſh and drive away all 
* erroneous and ſtrange doctrines, contrary to 
ff God's word f; — that he will uſe both public 

Upon a ſecond conſideration, this promiſe might, per- 
haps, be better omitted. One honeſt man may hold doctrines 
upon a perſuaſion that they are agreeable to the word of God, 
which doctrines another honeſt man may think to be erro- 
neous and ſtrange, and contrary to God's word. It may too 
be difficult to baniſh and drive away the doctrines, without 


baniſhing and driving away the man who holds them. This 
16 therefore a promiſe which cannot be kept conſiſtently with 


« and 


* 
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# and private monitions, as well to the ſick as to 
te the whole, within his cure, as need ſhall re- 


Le quire, and occaſion ſhall be given; that he 


* will be diligent in prayers, and in reading of 
te the holy ſeriptures, and in ſuch ſtudies as help 
* to the knowledge "of the ſame, laying aſide 
the ſtudy of the world and the fleſh ; — that 
ft he will be diligent to frame and faſhion his 
te own ſelf and his family according to the doc- 
ff trine of Chriſt, and to make both himſelf and 
te them, as much as in him lieth, wholefome exam- 
F ples and patterns to the flock of Chriſt ;—that 
ff he will maintain and ſet forwards, as much as 
ein him lieth, quietneſs, peace, and love, 
“among all Chriſtian pepple, and eſpecially 
te among thoſe that are or ſhall be N to 
* his charge.” 


I omit the firft, third, and eighth of theſe que- 
ſtions, and the anſwers to them, without any re- 
mark, becauſe, whatever I or any other perſon 


may think of them, theſe declarations, in my 
opinion, are what na conſcientious miniſter would 


the principles of the Proteſtant religion, ſuppoſing the doc. 
trines here meant to be doctrines merely religious; and ſup- 
poſing farther, that, by baniſhing and driving away, any wed 
of legal proſecutiop is tended. But if, by baniſhing and 

driving away, no more ig. meant than oppoſing to them argu: 
ment, exhortation, or inſtruction, undoubtedly eyery man 
ſafely may promiſe, and every clergyman ought tq , 
in this way, as much as he is able. 


refuſe 


% 
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refuſe to make, and are as good ten as any 


Proteſtant church can in reaſon demand, for the 


due diſcharge of the paſtoral office; and, I be- 


lieve, I ſhould have few opponents, if I ſhould 


add, that whoever performs thus much of what he 
promiſes at his ordinationy will give little occa- 
ſion to the church to bind him in any ſtricter 
obligation. I will go one ſtep farther ſtill. There 
is nothing in this declaration, but what the di/- 


ſenting clergy themſelves might declare; and, 
being laid down as a common meaſure for all li- 


cenfed or tolerated miniſters, one complaint would 


be effectually removed, namely, that the diffent- 


ing clergy are entitled to their privileges and 


emoluments upon eaſier terms, than thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church 8, 


I am juſt now, May 29, 1770, informed, that the late 
Dr. Clarke hath left behind him ſome MS. corrections of the 
Liturgy, which his Son has depoſited in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum; where, when he comes to the Articles, he has 
inſerted the following query—** Would it not be of ſervice 


to Religion, if all Clergymen, inſtead of ſubſcribing to the 


** thirty-nine Articles, were required to ſubſcribe anly ta the 
matters contained in the queſtions put by the Biſhop (in 
the office for ordaining Prieſts) to every perſon to be or- 
*« dained Prieſt 2 The author of The Confeſſional may be 
borne with, for thinking himſelf highly credited, in falling 
in unwittipgly with an expedient propoſed by ſo excellent a 
perſon ; and the diſcovery he hopes may have a good effect, 


if ever it ſhould come to be the ſubject * public and ſerious 


diſquiſition, achat would, or would not, be of fervice to Reli- 
gion? as Dr. Clarke's authority, in this inſtance at leaſt, 
would filence the prejudices conceived againlt a a, writer 


But; 
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But, all this while, you will ſay; we have no 
evidence of this man's opinions; he may think 
very differently from the church, when he comes 
to interpret the ſcriptures. The words of this 
declarationyg re general and indeterminate : and, 
after all, are but words. Here is no 2 
ſcription; and conſequently nothing whereby the 
declarer may be convicted of falſehood or preva- 


rication, in caſe he ſhould break his engagements 
with the church. 


I anſwer to ſome of theſe objections by aſking 
ſome queſtions. What evidence have you of the 
opinions of him who ſubſcribes to the xxxix Ar- 
ticles? Dothot the very champions of the church 
inſiſt, that the words of theſe articles are general 
and indeterminate, and ſuſceptible of different 
ſenſes? Has not this been lately aſſerted from 
the pulpit, in the face of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, at the ſolemn time of commencement, in 
a ſermon afterwards printed, and diſperſed all over 
the nation“? , 


For the reſt, I take it for granted, that who- 
ever has no objection to the making this decla- 
ration, bre tenus, in public, will have none to the 
ſubſcribing his name to it, And, if that will 
ſatisfy. it is a circumſtance which will readily be 


given up · | ü © 
much inferior to that great man, and ſo much more ob- 
noxi0bg to the bigots of the day. 
17% by Dr. Powell, 
: There 


Ms 
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© Theres, indeed, ſomething in this detlaratlos; 
that amounts to an acknowledgement of the divine 
authority of the ſerĩptures ʒ and Dr. Hartley, bav- 
ing firſt reprobated all other ſubſcriptions, hath 
ſeen fit to add, That it ſeems 1 eis, or in- 
« ſnaring, to fubſcribe, even to fie ſcriptures. 
© themſelves. If to any particular canon, copy, 
1 &c. inſnaring, becauſe of the many real doubts 
| te in theſe things. If not, it is quite nen 
[4 * from the latitude allowed |, uſes 


i Obſervations, vol. II. p. 353. The leh Dr. Kennicet 
hath informed us, in the Introdu#ion to his Second Difſertation 
RB on_the State of the Hebrew Text of the Old Teſtament, 
p. 9. that * ſubſcription to an article affirming the integrity 

«« of the printed Hebrew Text, is ſtill rigidly required from 

<« the Candidates for holy Orders in ſome countries.” One 
might have hoped, that his own uſeful labours would, in no 

long time, put an end to this abſurd practice every-where. 

One might, I ſay, have hoped this, had he not told us, that 

« the denial of it has been lately repreſented, in this our 

* land of light and liberty, as a crime fo replete with public 

&« evil, as to call loudly for public cenſure.” I have had the 

ſatisfaction however of hearing from divers quarters, that, 

for the honour of this land of light and liberty, there is but one 
man in it, pretending to be a ſcholar, who would venture 
his credit upon ſo crude a judgement. Be that as it may, 
the man who is capable of giving this opinion, would have 
very little ſcruple in inforcing ſubſcription to it. And in- 
deed why ſhould he have any, if nineteen in twenty or 
thoſe who condemn his judgement in this matter, have no 
objeQion to the ſubſcribing an article affirming, that the 
Athanaſian Creed may be proved by moſt certain warrants of 
ſcripture * Why ſhall I not believe Arias Montanus, who pre- 
tended he could demonſtrate the integrity of the common 


N 
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I will freely declare, that I think this is ſpin- 

ning the thread too ſine. But, before I proceed 

to offer my ſentiments upon the whole of this paſ- 

ſage, let us conſider, what may be inferred from 

ſo much of it, as may be ſafely allowed; and that 

is, that to require ſubſcription to any a 
copy or canon of ſcripture, is inſuaring. 

That no man, or body of men, have bey 

to authenticate one copy of the ſcriptures, rathet 


than another, will, I ſuppoſe, appear ſufficiently 
to thoſe who bave read and conſidered -what the 
writers amongthe Reformed have offered concern- 
| ing the ſuperior: reſpect paid to the Vulgate by 


Hebrew Text, or the man who DE Dr. Kennicot for 
denying it; as ſoon as John Calvin or Daniel Waterland, 
who offer me their warrants for the other propofition# 
Will Dr. Kennicot, or any other man, fay, that the one is a 
greater extravagance than the other? What reaſon will they 
give for it, but that the one propoſition is efab/i/bed, and 
the other is not? And if this is a good reaſon, the foreign- 
ers, who inſiſt upon candidates for orders atteſting their be- 
lief of the integrity of the printed Hebrew Text, are not at 
all more extravagant than the Waterlands and Calvins of our 
own country. But indeed it is poſſible the two propolitions 
may be more nearly related than we are aware. If I miſ- 
take not, the very man who imputed this high crime to Dr. 
Kennicot, inſulted old Whifton for not being able to find 
evidence for the doQtrine of the Trinity in the Old Teſta- 
ment. Who knows what may become of theſe proofs, if 
they ſhould fall into Dr. Kennicat's hands? Let t who 
applaud Dr. Kennicot's undertaking, but cannot bear The 

Confeſſional, learn what that — temere * 


legem ſancimus iniguam ? 


the 
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the council of Trent. Even the cooler ſort of the 
| Roman catholic: writers themſelves have found 
this ſo reaſonable and evident, chat; to ſave the 
honour of the council, they have been obliged to 
hunt for a more commodious ſenſe of the canon, 
than the plain words import; that is to ſay, a 
ſenſe which does not imply, that the Fathers of 
Trent intended to authenticate che Latin yerſion 
in preference to any other *. 


| | £59 
. * | Hence ariſes an argument d fortiori;- againſt 
requiring ſubſcription to creeds, articles, or ſy- 
ſtems, either dogmatical or explanatory, compoſed 
and eſtabliſhed by human authority. If no body 
of men have authority to authenticate one copy 
of the ſcriptures above another, no body of men 
have authority to interpret the ſcriptures, , ſo as 
to authenticate ſuch interpretation, as a ſtandard 
for all who receive the ſcriptures. The encroach- 
ment upon Chriſtian liberty is the ſame in both 
caſes. The authority of the council of Trent, in 
the former caſe, was diſowned on all hands. And 
concerning the power of Chriſtian Magiſtrates at 
large, Dr. Hartley has truly obſerved, that“ the 
& power which they have from God to inflict 
e puniſhment upon ſuch as diſobey, and to confine 


* Le Clerc, Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Hellande 
ſur PHiſtoire Critique du Vieux Teſtament, par Mr. Simon. 
Lettre xiv. p. 311, 312, &c. and Defenſe des Sentimens, &c. 
Lets xiii. p. 327. e. q. ſ. | 
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* the natural liberty of acting within certain 
© bounds, for the common good of their ſubjects, 
is of a nature very foreign to the pretences for 
* confining-opinions by pomp ys, e and pu- 
* niſhments!,” 

I cannot, however, come into this worthy per- 
ſon's ſentiments, with reſpet to the #utility of 
ſubſcribing to the ſcriptures with more latitude, 
let the ſubſcriber pitch upon (for his own uſe) 
what copy or canon you will. 


It has been obſerved over and over, cht, not- 
withſtanding the variations of ſo many MSS. of 
the New Teſtament, “ there is not one various 
* reading, chuſe it as aukwardly as you can, 
« by which one article of faith or moral pre- 
© cept is either perverted, or loſt or in 
© which the various reading is of any conſe- 
© quence to the main of religion; nay, perhaps, 
te is not wholly ſynonymous in the view of com- 
e mon readers, and quite inſenſible in any mo- 
dern verſion w.“ | - 

Again, with reſpect to the canon; thoſe books 
which have been among the aulinryouere, are al- 
lowed to be perfectly conſiſtent, in point of doc- 
rrine and precept, with thoſe whoſe authority is 
more indifpmable, by reaſon of their univerſal 

1 Obſervations, vol. II. p. 351. 2 
n Bentig' Remarks on a diſcourſe of Free- ink ing. 6th. 
edit. part i. p. 69— 72. — 
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reception; ; which-latter; however, of themſelves; - 
contain all things neceſſary to be believed, or 
known, in the Chriſtian religion. So that, whes 
ther you admit or reje& the doubtful books, it 
is the ſame rule of faith and manners, * which 
you are guided. 


This being admitted, it is ae a ſufficient 
deſcription of the ſcriptures, - to call them the 
© books of the Old and New Teſtament, generally re- 
ceived among Chriſtians; and for a public paſtor 
to declare, that he believes the ſcriptures, and 
will make the contents of them the rule of his 
teaching, is a very moderate fecurity, and no 
more than the ſociety with which he is connected 
may with reaſon expect. 


I have, indeed, met with ſome gentlemen, ſuf- 
ſiciently diſguſted with the preſent forms and 
objects of our ſubſcriptions, who would propoſe, 
that the candidate ſhould deliver in an account of 
his belief of the ſcriptures, and of the principal 
articles of faith he draws from thence, in ſome 
form of his own. © The man himſelf,” ſay theſe 
worthy perſons, © beſt knows his own conceptions 
concerning the authority, as well as the con- 
« tents, of the ſcriptures; and, by expreſſing 
* thoſe conceptions in his own language, he will 
* convey to whom it may concern, a much clearer 
6 jdea of . his reverence for thoſe ſacred oracles, 
and of the weight and authority he aſcribes to 
*« them, than can poſſibly be gathered from his 

e aſſent 


et Not to mention the abſurdity of obliging men 
to confeſs their otun faith in the words of 
80 others, who have no more authority, or any 
© better pretence, to terre: the ne than 
8 ' themſelves. 


hey, continue theſe Pains ce who are 
« fond of deriving our rituals, and other eccle- 


t ſiaſtical apparatus, from Primitive antiquity, 
ce will find; that this was the ancient method 
© taken to prove the orthodoxy, of Chriſtian 
“ Biſhopsz and indeed ſeems to be much better 


« calculated for the purpoſe of a teſt, than either 
<< the preſent Articles, or any __ 95 Which 


* they ſhould be exchanged.“ 


With theſe gentlemen 1 ſo . agree, as s to de- 
fire that ſuch an experiment might be made for 
a limited time, and in the caſe only of our elder 
divines, who may be ſuppoſed to have formed 
ſuch judgement on theſe matters, as they are not 
likely to retract. Many of theſe take inſtitution 
to new preferments in an advanced age, and may 
be ſuppoſed to have cloſed their ſtudies, or, as a 
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te aſſent to any other form: compoſed; by others. 


* — 


certain author has it, made up their minds, with 


reſpect to all theological opinions, when they 
offer themſelves to the trial. 

But, I believe, the certain conſequence would 
be, that they who ſhould be appointed to receive 
theſe formularies, perceiving a wide difference in 
the ſentiments of theſe veterans, many of whom 
Ee 2 would 


_- 
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would be found to be men of the foundeft lern- 
ing and brighteſt capacities, would think ir much 
better, theſe candidates ſhould be left to the en- 
joyment of their own opinions in ſecret, than that 
they, or the church'they belong to, ſhould, by 
ſuch reſcripts under their hands, be expoſed to the 
perverſe refle&ions that might be made upon {AGM 
reſpoctive variations from each other. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more inſnaring to 
the younger ſort of candidates for the miniſtry, 
than this method propoſed by theſe worthy per- 
ſons above-mentioned. Theſe formularies might 
be produced againſt them at ſome future period, 
when, in the courſe: of their ſtudies, they had 
found reaſon to change their minds. An incon- 
venience, to which the declaration I have pro- 
poſed, and which is drawn as above from the Ordi- 
nation · office, is not liable. There the candidate is 
ſuppoſed to be ſtill carrying on the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, © along with ſuch [other] ſtudies, as 
« help to the [farther] knowledge of the ſame” 
a ſuppoſition, which ſeems to me to be abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with any peremptory affent to the Ar- 
ticles, as agreeable to the word of Cod, at ban 
entrance upon his miniſtry. 


There is another circumſtance which recom- 
mends theſe forms of declaration extremely, and 
that is the modæſty with which the anſwers to the 
ſeveral queſtions are expreſſed, agreeable to that 
ſtate of probation, in which the compilers of the 

2 office 
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na time. 7 $13; 19:15 His t 


Are you perſunded;” ſays the ſecond queſtion, 
« that the holy ſcriptures eontain ſufficiently all 
e doctrine required of neceſſity for eternal falya- 
tion, through faith in Jeſus Chriſt? — The 
candidate anſwers, J am ſo perſuaded.” And 
ſo he very well may be, without having examined 


the ſcriptures with that application and accuracy, 
which are neceſſary to form a judgement. upon. 


their whole contents. The object of this perſua- 
ſion lies within a ſmall compals ; and the know- 
ledge neceſſary to produce it, may be obtained 
with a thouſandth part of the pains neceſſary to 
perſuade an ingenuous mind, that our xxxix Arti- 
cles of religion are in perfect agreement with the 
word of God. | | 


When we conſider the caſe of candidates for or- 
ders in general, it may well be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the perſuaſion above-mentioned is not as far 
as the majority of them can ſafely go. 


Many of them, in the northern dioceſes eſpe- 
cially, come immediately from a grammar-ſchool, 
where they have thought of nothing but learning 
Latin and Greek. At the univerſities, the point 
for the firſt four years, is to qualify themſelves 
for their firſt degree, which they may take with 
the utmoſt honour and credit, without ever hav- 

| #43, ing 


Fg 


| 1 Pridgauz, printed for Knopton, 1748. Pe 91. 
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ing ſeen the inſide of a Bible®. And it ould | 
ſeem, by an anecdote in the Life of Dr. Humphrey 


. Prideaux, as if it were determined, that, during 
that interval, it is better they ſhould not. 


That anecdote i is as follows: « Dr. Buſby of- 
cc fered to found two catechiſtical lectures, with 
t an endowment of 100 /. per annum each, for 
5 inſtructing the under-graduates in the ru 
« ments of the Chriſtian religion, provided all 
« the ſaid under - graduates fnould be obliged to 
8 attend the ſaid lectures, and none of them be 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
« till after having been examined by the, cate- 
ce chiſt as to thels knowledge i in the dberines and 
« precepts of the Chriſtian religion, and by him 
approved of.—But this condition being re- 
85 jected by both univerſities, the benefaction was 

ng Young men,“ ſaid Dr. Pie 46 n come to 
< the univerſity, without any knowledge or tinftare of reli- 


T gion at all; and have little opportunity of improving 
„ themſelves therein, whilſt under: graduates, becauſe- the 


« courſe of their ſtudies inclines them to philoſophy, and 


« other kinds of learning ; and they are uſually admitted to 
<< their firſt degree of Bachelors of Arts, with the ſame ig- 
** norance, as to all ſacred learning, as when firſt admitted 
* into the univerſity ; and many of them, as ſoon as 
7 they have taken that degree, offering themſelves for or- 
15 ders, are too often admitted to be teachers in the church, when 
6 they are only fit to be catechumens th rein.“ Life of Dr. 


fe rejected 
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& rejected therewith, and the church hath ever 
i ſince ſuffered for the want of i WA | 


Our univerſities are generally eſtbeingd 0 TR 
ſo far out of the reach of all reprehenſion, that I 
ſhould nct have ventured to have retailed this 
little piece of hiſtory upon the credit of a Teſs 
reſponſible voucher than Dr. Prideaux.' But, as 
the fact ſtands upon ſo good authority, I hope 1 j 
may be indulged in a few reflections upon it, 
without being accuſed of outraging theſe reſpe&- 
able bodies, for which I have the utmoſt vene- 
ration ?, 3 8 


© Ibid. p. 92. Dr. Buſby was not ignorant, with — — 
tincture of religion theſe youngſters _ came to Ain. 0 
went from him. 


Þ They who will be at the pains to Jook i into the end of 
the Preface to the ſecond edition of the Divine Legation, 
publiſhed in the year 1742, will find enough to frighten any 
man from ever hinting at any blemiſhes in our univerſities. 
By the ſacred fence with which they are there incloſed, one 
would think every gremial as ſafe from impugners, as an ar- 
ticle of faith is, when it hath once got into an efabliſhed 
confeſſion. | The Prefacer, perhaps, did not then know. that 
they had been attacked by any more conſiderable perſon 
than the addle-headgd Dr. Webfter ; much leſs that the 
eminent Dr. Prideaux had. propoſed, among other neceſſary 
regulations in theſe ſeats of learning, to have a new college 
erected in each by the name of DON E-HALL, for reaſons 
there ſpecified, by no means honourable to the academical 
bodies. If I miſtake not, two editions of the Divine Lega- 
tion have ſince appeared without -h Preface, which indeed 
would with a very ill grace have introduced to our notice a 
book, wherein ſuch freedoms are taken with uE Kix 's 
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In. my humble opinion, the moſt. reaſongble 
account that could. be given of che motives of 
theſe learned bodies for rejecting a benefaction 
of this ſort, would be, that ſufficient care is al- 
ready taken for the Chriſtian inſtruction of theſe 
younger ſtudents, without che aid of a ſapernu- 
merary catechiſt. If ſo, both theſe doctors muſt 
have been miſtaken, the one in deſcribing the 


diſtemper, the other in indicating the method of 
cure. 


The rejection, indeed, is in the narrative put to 
the account of the condition, perhaps becauſe the 
catechiſt, after the candidate had ſatisfied his ex- 
aminers in Philoſophy, might have it in his power 
to put a negative upon him, for deſiciency in 
Chriſtian knowledge, which would look ke an 
hardſhip ; and the rather, as there ſeems to be an 
expedient already in the hands of both univer- 
firies, calculated to anſwer all the ends of ap- 
pointing a n caſuiſt. 


t 


Pxorzsso OF DiyixiTY in ane of the ieder and 
matter of ridicule and contempt raiſed from circumſtances 
of the office, common to all profeſſors in the ſame chair. I 
have ſeen a liſt of the compliments paid to the learned and 
worthy Profeſſor in the performance above mentioned, drawn 
put into one view, for which, according to the opinion of 
very competent judges, the Profeſſor might have made his 
concurrent a legal return, in a way, however, which would 
have ſhewn the little propriety of dedicating a thing, with 
the title the lawyers gave it, | to the Logp CHEE Jusrick 
Of ENGLAND, | 

For; 


Ts/60#5SN2e; 4 


ties, every Maſter of Arts hath a right to exa- 
mine every candidate for a Bachelor's degree, 
and a power of putting a negative upon him, 
and as much for a deficiency in Chriſtian know - 
ledge, as for any other default. Upon inquiry, 
however, I am told, that few if any candidates 


have their degree poſtponed on that account. 


Perhaps ſome may think it is, becauſe they are 


ſeldom or never examined in that branch, for a 


reaſon, which the univerſities think very ſuffi- 


cient, and which operates equally tothe excluſion. 
of an appointed catechiſt. 


Let us ſuppoſe this reaſon to be the i impro- 
priety of intermixing catechiſtical examinations 
with thoſe which aſcertaifi the candidate's quali - 
fications for a degree in arts, and of a catechiſt's 
interfering in the conferring ſuch degree; yet 
might not the condition be modePd by a ſmall 
alteration, ſo as to render ſuch a benefaction eli- 
gible both to the univerſities and the public? 


Suppole, for example, no academical candi- 


date ſhould be promoted to the office of deacon, 
withodt exhibiting to the biſhop, among the reſt 

of his papers, a teſtimonial from the academical 
- catechiſt of his proficiency in Chriſtian know- 
ledge ? It does not ſeem at firſt fight at all more 
proper, that the arts which qualify a man for a 
bachelor's degree ſhould of themſelves qualify 
him for che Chriſtian miniſtry, than that Chriſtian 


knowled ge 


For, if I am not miſinfornicd, in both unver- 


* 
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knowledge alone pm A: a man for a de- 
gree in arts... 6 5 


But here ſhalt eertibl be told, that this is | 

the affair of the Biſhops, and not of the Univer- 

-ſities ; and that it is an unwarrantable reflexion 
upon their Lordſhips to ſuppoſe, they ſhould 
want to be informed by a catechiſt, of the abiſi- 
ties of a candidate in that branch of knowledge, 
which is the particular object of their own exa- 
minations. + 


"To this I can only anſwer in the welds of Dr. 
Prideaux above-cited: © Many who have taken 
ic their firſt degree, ARE TOO OFTEN ADMITTED 

| «to be teachers in the church, when they are 
te only fit to be catechumens.” Perhaps, matters 
may have mended ſince the days of Dr. Prideaux; 
or, if not, the whole fault may not belong to the 
| Biſhops and their Examiners. For if, as the 
worthy Dean of Norwich hath obſerved, «© Bi- 
e ſhops are often deceived by falſe teſtimonialt, 
the Univerſities may come in for a ſhare of the 
blame, ſince they give as ample teſtimonials, 
and often upon as ſlender grounds (particularly 
with reſpect to Chriſtian knowledge), as country 
miniſters. 
In the mean time, theſe conſiderations, as 
matters yow ſtand, make it ſtill more neceſſary, 
that the church (to ſave the credit of all parties) 
ſhould content herſelf with the declaration, 
framed from the Ordination-office, ſet forth 
| above. 
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above. This declaration not only admits: of in · 
provements in theological learning, but exhibits 
the candidate as determined to make them; and 
ſurely the profeſſing ſuch determination ſhould 
be no trifling part of the ſecurity he gives to the 
church. And after that, to require the ſame 
candidate to. ſubſcribe to a ſyſtem of opinians, or 
interpretations of ſcripture, eſtabliſhed in perpg- 
tuity, and which he may not gazn/ay at any future 
period (notwithſtanding what he may find in the 
ſcripture to the contrary) on the peril of being 
excommunicated ip/o facto, is not only abſolutely 
to preclude him from all future improvements, 
but likewiſe diſabling him from performing his 
promiſe to any good purpoſe, wiz, ;; to be dili- 
* gent in reading the holy ſcriptures, and in 
&« ſuch ſtudies as help to the eta 0 the 
ec ſame.” 


«M00, ay a late notable Caſuiſt, ce young 
te people may give a general aſſent to the Articles, 
i on the authority of others; more cannot be ex- 
e pected or underſtood to be done by thoſe wha 
« are juſt beginning to exerciſe their reaſon, — 


bn by which means room is left "or rmprovements 
e jn theology. 


Which, as I take it, implies a e ie 
theſe young ſubſcrihers are left at liberty to re- 


See Dr, Powell Sermon on Commencement-Sunday, 
1757. 6 
7 tract 
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tract their aſſent to the Articles, if, in the pro». 
greſs of their ſtudies, they find what they aſſented 
to inconſiſtent with their farther diſcoveries and 
improvements in theology. And, if this, is. 
really the os en not che eee, 

sat? 

This n ſo far as L fe is PRs lat Fg 
mal Defence of the ſubſcriptions required ia the 
church of England, that hath yet appeared; and 
is ſo well calculated to make all ends meet, that it 
is a thouſand pities it ſhould ever be ſuperſeded 
by any new production upon the ſubject, which 
would change the peſture of Defence”; ; particu- 


r Father Baron maxim, Malum bene pofitum ne moweto, 
ſhould never be out of the eye of him who'takes upon him 
to contend for the perpetuity of particular human forms and 
ſyſtems of religion. The ſermon mentioned above had 
placed and left ſubſcriptions in the moſt commodious poſi- 
tion imaginable, namely, upon the broad bottom of a lati- 
tude of which no man could ſee the extent or limits; a lati- 
tude calculated on purpoſe to admit within the pale of the 
* church, men of various, and even oppoſite principles.“ 
There was no fear, that the Honey of any ſubſcriber ſhould, 

upon this plan, be called in queſtion; ſor, the larger its 
** compaſs is, the more honeft men. will it comprehend ; and 
«« perhaps there is no danger, even in times of the greateſt 
freedom and candor, that it ſhould become too wide.” It 
would be hard to ſay what religious principles a man muſt 
entertain, who gould not, upon this footing, honey ſubſcribe 
any confeſhon. Even they, who are advanced a little far- 
ther into life than children,” might upon the Doctor's 
plan ſafely ſubſeribe the xxxix Articles; for no man would 
* conceive any thing farther to be meant by their ſubſerip- 
tions, than that they acknowledged themſelves members of 


larly, 
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larly, as (n conjunction with two-or:three other 


« che church of Exland ; and declared that they had no ob- 
jection to her Articles, but a general belief of them, grounded 
« upon the nuthority 'of others and all this, notwithſtanding 
22 ſubſcriber, © acknowledges, by his ſubſcription,” evill- 
% ingly and ex ama, all and every the ſaid Articles to he 
e agreeable to the word of God.“ See Dr. PoxelPs Com- 
mendement- Sermon, 1757, P. 1 3 & 17 and Caron xxxvi. 
Now, every man of common ſenſe ſees that nothing can be 
more ridiculous than to join the idea of a Tet, to ſubſcrip- 
tions allowed in hi, or indeed in am, latitude, whete the 
ſubſcription required is to a Confeſſion agreed upon for the 
avviding diverfities of opinions, and for the efabliſing of conſent 
touching true religion. And yet, no doubt but this reverend 
Doctor's expedient has been moſt thankfully accepted by a 
great many ſubſcribers, within the laſt ten years, and the ra- 
ther, as in all that time the church hath not declared againſt 
it. And now, moſt unſeaſonably, ſteps in the learned Dr. 
Ratherforth 3 and he, by reviving the notion that eſtabliſhed 
Confeſſions, even in Proteflent churches, ** are deſigned to be 
« Tefts, by which the Governors of the church may find aut, 
«« whether they who defire to be appointed paſtors and 
« teachers, affent to the faith and doctrines contained in 
« them, or not,“ impbunds' all ſubſcribers,” once more, 
within the ancient pale of church-authority, and confines - 
them to the uniform ſenſe of church-governors. Upon Dr. 
PoxelP; plan, church-governors can find oat nothing by ſub- 
ſeriptions, but that the ſabſcribers are, or, for any thing they 
can find out to the contrary, may be, of different judgements, 
various principles, and oppoſite opinions, even with reſpect 
to every one of the xxxix Articles. To ſay, that the Go- 
vernors of the church can find aut by ſubſcriptions, taken in 
the latitude allowed by Dr. Powell, that the ſabſcribers aſ- 
ſent to the faith and doctrines contained in the eſtabliſhed 
Confeſſion, is to ſuppoſe, that the eſtabliſhed Confeſſion 
containeth warious Faiths, and oppoſite DoBrines ; a ſuppo- 
ſition for which Dr, Rutherforth's ſyſtem leaves no room, for 


tracts, | 
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dad, lately publiſhed) it will: greauy ait dur 


he declares, that whoever ſubſcribes to the faith and doc- 
ie trines contained in the eſtabliſhed Confeſſion, when he does 
< not aſſent to them, fruſtrates the purpoſe for which ſuch 
4 Confeſſions were efabliſhed.”” Charge, p. 13. And what 
the Profeſſor means by aſſenting to them, he explains elſe- 
where, namely, the giving Church-governors | ſufficient af- 
ſutance of the ſoundne/s of their faith and doctrines, p. 3. 
But of tb or more oppoſite doctrines, one or more mult be un- 
found ; and the mere act of ſubſcribing, where the uniform 
ſenſe of Church-governors, with reſpe& to the faith and doc- 
trines to be ſubſcribed to, is not firſt eſtabliſhed, will not give 
Church-governors ſufficient, or indeed any e which 
of the oppoſite doctrines the ſubſcriber. aſſents to. To do 
Dr. Poxwell juſtice, however, his ſcheme has much more of a 
Proteſtant air, than that of the learned Profeſſor. The great 
and leading Proteſtant principle is, that the ſcriptures are 
the only Rule of Faith to every Chriſtian, whether he is a 
clergyman or a layman. But whoever is required to aſſent 
to human interpretations of ſcripture, as a Tei of the /ſound- 
neſs of his Faith, is required to adopt another Rule of Faith, 
ſubſtituted in the place of the ſcriptures; and is ſo far re- 
quired to deſert the ox/y Proteſtant Rule of Faith, or, at the 
beſt, to abide, by it under ſuch reſtriftions as exclude his 
right of judging for himſelf. But this, Dr. Rutherforth aſ- 
ſerts, Church-governors have a right to require of the 
Clergy ; and if it is not required of the Laity, it is not, it 
ſeems, for want of the good-will of the Church-governors, 
for they ! underſtand the Laity to be as much bound in con- 
« ſcience to beligve what is contained in. theſe human inter- 
«« prerations of ſcripture, as the Clergy who declare their aſ- 
« ſent to them.” The Profeſſor ſays indeed, that“ no church 
« has a right to make uſe of its Confeſſion [i. e. its inter- 
« pretations of ſcripture] as a Law, to compel the candi- 
« dates for holy Orders to aſſent to the propoſitions con- 
« tained in it, but only as a Teft to diſcover whether they do 
< aſſent to them or not,” But what if they do not aſſent to 


polterity | 
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poſter ity in forming a true judgement of the libe- 


them ? Why then the Confeſſion immediately operates as a 
Teft-law, and excludes them from certain privileges, from 
Which, had the ſcriptures been allowed to be their only Rule 
of Faith, they would not have been excluded. And wherein, 
after all this quibbling, does the learned Profeſſor's plan of 
church-authority differ from that of Popery, but in this cir- 
eumſtance, that 2 Proteſtant Church-governors have all the 
benefits of infallibility, without the abſurdity of pretending to it ? 
See Dedication. to Pope Clement XI. p. iii. ed; 8vo. 1715. 
But Dr. Powel!'s ſcheme has indeed, as I ſaid, a little more 
of a Proteſtant aſpect. For though he does not explain hini- 
ſelf on the right of private judgement, claimed by Proteſtants, 
of interpreting the ſcripture for themſelyes, being wholly 
ſilent on that head, yet he makes as. much room for private 
Judgemem in interpreting eſtabliſhed Confeſſions as heart can 
wiſh: and is ſo far from /uppo/ing Church-governors to be 
always in the right, that he ſays, ** Every fincere man who 
„ makes a , public declaration, will conſider it as meaning 
* what it is uſually conceived to mean. I will not add, by 
*« thoſe who require this declaration; not [whatit isconceived 
% mean] dy the Governors of the church, becauſe they 
cannot properly be ſaid to require that which they have no 
* authority to diſpenſe with, or alter.“ Ocurity is one of 
the Eſentials of Caſuiſiry. But, ſo far as I underſtand this 
paſſage, it imports, © that the declarer may very  fincerely 
© conceive his declaration to mean, what the Governors of 
* the church do nt conceive it to mean z” and this muſt be 
as true of an hundred dec/arers as of one. Sermon, p. 12. 
Whereas Dr. Rutherforth ſays, that . the church requires 
% evidence of the candidates for the miniſtry, that their faith 
* and doctrines are ſuch, as 1T JUDGES TO BE AGREEABLE | 
* to the true religion of Chrift.” And again: The church 
„claims a right to /zcure the teaching of ſuch doctrines to 
its members, As- ir JUDGES, UPON THE BEST INFORMA- 
% TION IT CAN GET, to be agreeable to the truth of the Goj- 
pal.“ Charge, p. 5. 18. This /ccurity depends upon the 
; ral 
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rul ſentiments of the preſent age on the article 
of were! honeſty, as well as give them a juſt idea 


e 8 But it ls impoſlible the church 
or [what is the ſame thing, in the preſent caſe] church-go- 
vernors ſhould ever have this evidence, if they who declare 
their aſſent to the Confeſſion, may fincerely conceive their 
declaration to mean, what the church or church-governors 
do ver conceive it to mean. It appears then, upon the 
whole, that it had been Dr. Ratherforth's wiſeſt way to have 
left ſubſcriptions upon that ample Foundation upon which Dr. 
Powell had placed them. By pinning down ſubſcribers to 
the judgement of the church or charch-govergors, as he. has 
done, he hath only given oceaſion to obſerve, that Pogi 
equally with Protefant churches fall within his Vindication ; 
and his feeble endeavours throughout his Second Vindication 
to rid himſelf of that imputation, only ſerve to fix it the 
faſter upon him, - For my part, I ſee only one hope he has 
left us. The next adventurer in the cauſe may probably do 
as much for him as he hath done for Dr. Powwel/, and leave us 
juſt where we were. In which caſe, I dare ſay, they whom 
he writes rox will approve of his acquieſcence, without 
with-holding the reward of his by-paſt labours. It is indeed 
ſeriouſly to be lamented, that, after all the lights and advan- 
tages that have been vouchſafed to this happy country, and 
the many deliverances and eſcapes we have had from cavil 
and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, there ſhould ſtill be found among 
us Divines, who would once more ſhackle us in the fetters of 
Church-authority ; and particularly, that ſuch Divines ſhould 
be found in thoſe ſeats of learning and liberal ſcience, where 
every poſſible encouragement ought to be given to freedom 
of enquiry, and the purſuit of truth, unincumbered with the 
ligatures of ſyſtem, and perfectly ſtript of the vizard of 
ſeholaſtic ſophiſtry. With what ſpirit can a youth of inge - 
nuous probity of "mind purſue his ſcriptural ſtudies, when he 
reflects, that whatever diſcoveries he may make, upon what- 
ever conviction he may formhis religious principles, he hath 
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of our inprovemenri in theologhh, and how far de 
go" beyond che real and rig of our fore= 


already given the church ſecurity to be determined by her 
Confeſfion; upon the authority of others, in terms which could 
not have been ſtronger or more expreſs, had he done it after 
the thoſt minute examination of its contents? With what alas 
city ean he go forward in queſt of religious knowledge, in 
order to qualify himſelf for a faithful miniſter of the Goſpel, 
under anxieties and ſuſpicions that the word of God may 
difagree with the eſtabliſhed Confeſſion, to which, however, 
if he does not ſubſcribe in the ſame pufitive and ab/olute 
terms; he is told, be maſt apply himſelf to ſome biber way of 
getting à livelibood ; and over and beſides have the mortiſica· 
tion to be upbraided as a revo/ter from the aſſent he had 


given, thougk it was merely apon tru, by a hundred mean, 


narrow-mirided'men, who have taken the hint from their 
owh fabſctiptions, never to think for themſelves ? The time 


was, When the friodefation of the church of Eng/and gave her 


ſoine advantage over the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland) 
which ar that peribd was the more rigorous of the two, in ad- 
hering to her doArinal ſyſtem. Were Dr. Rutherforth's Vin» 


dieation to be the ſtandard of orthodoxy among us, we 


ſhbilldſoon be in a fair way of. loſing this advantage. The 


language of the moſt reſpectable of the clergy of the church 
of Scotland is become the language of truth, reaſon, peace, 

and Chriſtian Hberty. And it is with pleaſure I can now 
cloſe my additions with a ſpecimen of it, delivered in a pub- 
lie diſedurſe, about three months after Dr. Naben be 
Charge, and on à ſimilar otcafion,—* The miniſſers of reli- 
« pion,” ſays this truly Chriſtian preacher, ** are bound to 
lead the yay to union, by keeping at the utmoſt diſtance 
from ſpiritual dominion over the fait and conſciences of 
« their brethren. Neither, ſays the Apoſtle Peter, 1 Ep. 
40 v. 3. 4s being lords over God's heritage, but being enſamplas to 


« the ock. And his beloved brother Paul to the ſame pur- 


* pale; 2 Cor. i. 24. Not for that we have deminion over your 
| Ft fathers, 
Py 4 * ; 
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fathers, in accommodating plain, ſinpie, naked 


Chriſtianity,” with the arts, ornaments, opulence, 


« faith, but are helpers of your joy 3 for by faith, that is, by fin- 
« cere, private, perſonal convidtion, ye fand. After ſuch 
— as theſe. from thoſe who were divinely in- 
« ſpired, to elaim the dominion of peoples faith and con- 

« ſcience, is highly unreaſonable z and to comply with it, is 
« both ii and auicted. It is, in effect, to ſet aſide real 
«infallible authority, and to ſubſtitute that which is weak 
« and fallible in the room of it. From thence, too, come 


Lord foreſaw this, and therefore expreſly enjoined, Marth. 
„ xxiii. 9, 10. that we ſhould call no man father apm earth, 
«© becauſe one it our Father, who is. in heavens. neither. to. be 


t called mafters, becauſe ane is cur Maſter, ever: Chriſt, Jeſus 


, the Son of God, he is Lord of all; Lord of our conſcieuee, 
Lord of our faith; and now he adminiſters His govean- | 


«« ment, by the written rule of his word. This rule is open 


* and free to all; even the teachers of it themſelves are not, 


« under a pretence of interpreting what it contains, 

*troduce their own authority, to uſurp maſtery.and. cam 
« nion. No; they are, in all humility and diligence, 
« aflift their brethren, but 5 
0 upon them. The burt which has been done to | 
« he, by affecting. ſpiritual dominion, is ſcarce to bei TING, 
by thoſe who are ignorant of the hiſtory.of the. chureh; 


« and thoſe who are in any tolerable meaſure acquainted 
wich that hiſtory, will need no other argument to fall ĩn 


«* with the counſel of union and peace which I HñoW 
„They will rejoice in the liberty auberpwith Jeſus Chr 
&« has made them fee; they will ftedfaftly adhere to it in their 
% own practice, and they will publiſh far and wide, as their 


*< influence can reach, that The ſupreme Fudge, by which all 
* controverfies of veligion, are to be determined, and all decrees. of 


e councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and pri- 
4 wate ſpirits, are to be 2 and in whoſe ſentence aue are 


power, 


« givifions, hereſies, ſtriſes very. calamitous. Our bleſſed 


F 
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power, and policy, of the W of this 
world. 


*Eͤ:?ꝶ ꝛ. — _ — — * 


% reff, can be 6e . bas the Holy Spirit ſpeaking in the 
* ſeriptures ; that in regard all Councils and Synods, whethet 
*t gevieral of particular; may err, and many have trred ; therefore 
| it they are net to be aha c off of faith or praffice, But to be 
** uſed as an help in both, Thus we ſee the wiſdom and mo- 
« deſty of our own church; and by this, no doubt, the wiſeſt 
Wins" beſt of her teachers will ever think it their duty, to pro- 

« poſe theit own interptetations, and hkewiſe to explain a 
the other acts, decrees; and rules, which, from the time of 
1 adopting that confe/ſional help, have, or yet proceed 1 
from her *.” Chriftian Unity illuftrated —— | 
from the Example of the yriniitive Church. pram 
before the Synod of GLaszow and Arz, at Grascow, 
October 14th, 1766. By WiLi1am Darxxurrz, A. M. 
qpe of the Miniſters of Ars. Printed at Glaſgow, by 
N. and A. Fade p. 16, 17. t hin 


. The former pkg hs 1 page; is ken front chap, 1. 
ſe#. x. and the latter part From chap. NI. f. iv. of the Confeſſion - 
of Faith ngteed open by the Aſſembly of Divines at Wefhninſer, 1647+ 
which (after what Mr, Dalrymple has ſaid above), one would think, is a 
ſufficient proof, that the Wefminfter Confeſſion inuft'be the 'eftabliſhed Con- 
feſlion of the church of Scotland at this day. Th js true, the church of 
Scofland had another Confeſſion at the beginning of iti Reformation, 
which; I appretiend, is now totally laid aſide j and perhaps this is the 
only iiſtincy 6f 4 national church's changity its 1efabliied Confeſſion 
fnce the Reformation; and had the church of Scot{apd adopted the above- 
cited paſſages ox t v, in lieu of the original ſyſtem" which was ſuperſeded, 
omitting all the reſt of the Confeſſion from which they ate taken, ſhe 
would have been the wiſeſt church in Zurope 1 and ſo, if I conjeRture 
right, thinks the judicious anthor of this extract, whatever may be his 8 
en ur e er en - 

* | 
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Did not expect that what I mentioned as only 
probable, would ſo very ſoon come to paſs; I 
mean, that © the learned Profeſſor Rutherforth's gp 


« plan of Vindication would be ſuperſeded by 
&« ſome future advocate for ſubſcriptions, and that 
e ſhould be happily brought back to Dr. 
&« Powel's more enlarged and expanded Hypo- 
te theſis, under which every honeſt ſubſcriber 
might pleaſe himſelf with whatever interpreta- 
tion of the Articles would beſt ſuit his pecu- 


« har . notions.” But, fince I ſent the laſt note 


to the preſs, I find this conſiderable ſervice hath. 


been done for thoſ& whoſe minds The Confe Nona! 


may have diſturbed, by che ingenious author of 
a little piece, intituled, A Plea for the Subſcrip- 
tion of the Clergy to the thirty-nine Articles of Re- 
ligion ; who hath once more placed ſubſcriptions 
upon the ample baſis of an indefinite latitude. I 


am not indeed quite ſatisfied as to the propriety ' 


of his title- page. It would, in my opinion, have 
agreed better with the contents, had he called 
his performance, A Plea for political Chriſtianity, 


as he ſeems to reſolve all the ends and uſes of 


religion 
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religion partly into the pews. "and partly into the 
convenience; of the eivil magiſtrate; fo far, if 1 
underſtand his gloſs upon John xviil. 36, as to 
make it a queſtion, whether Chriſt had any ſub· 


jects upon eafth ? And upqu this footing, what 
can be his quarrel with the Clerks-of St. na · 


tius? Surely he does not miſtake them for his ad- 
verſaries. Hath not Father Philips told us 
very lately, that the Smithfield-fires were lighted” 


up by the laws of the ſtate, and plainly inſinu- 


ated that. thoſe executions were no more thay” 
fuch, ſelf defegye as was neceſſory with "regard o 
the temgers and diſpoſitions of thoſe opponents of 2% 
e/tabliſhment who ſuffered in them? Was not the 
| plea of the; 8 tar · chamber the very ſame, for ſlit⸗ 
ting the 1 0 and cropping the ears of the oppo- = 


nents of thoſe days? And has not every defender, 


whether, of Pole or of Laud, inſiſted that ym 
were lawful means of felf- defen na? And w 


ful, bur becauſe they were. means pſtadliſ 1— Sy 
Jaw? ? If the. lawwfulneſs of the means Jof ſelf- defence 


i matters of religioa is put upon any utlier iſſue, . 
we muſt go to the written word, and drop che 


Powers of this world. But thong alas J our ora» 


tor's Plea muſt drop with them; and that were a 
thouſand: pities, as it might infer the loſs of the 


fee. It is indeed a little unfortunate for the 
particular ſyſtem on the behalf of which our ad- 
vocate 1s retained, that he hath not been able to 
ſind any other authority for thoſe Articles which 


* | da 


7. 
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do not concern the Confeſſion of the true Faith, and 
the doctrine of the Sacraments, but of the canonj- 
cal ſort. But let us not be diſcouraged. Who 
knows but, notwichſtanding what the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke hath ſaid upon the ſub- 
ject, there may be ſome dormant ſtatute, or ſome 


_. - lurking clauſe in a ſtatute not quite obſolete, 


which may be made to eſtabliſh the Canons 

of 1603? Why not indeed the AQ of Unifor- 
mity, 13 Car. II? A very ſhort and clear ſyllo- : 
giſm ſeems tg do the buſineſs to a nicety. The 
+ Canons of 1603 are always bou 7 with our 
Folio Common - prayer · book, as well as the De- 
claration at the head of the xxxix Articles. 
- Ergo, they are part of the book. Ergo, they are 

* eſtabliſhed by the ſaid Act of Uniformity. And 
ler no man be ſurprized at the novelty of the ar» 

gument. It was found out about fifteen years 
ago, that Queen Elizabeth's Injunctions of 1559 
were in as full force at that time as they were 
the firſt hour of their ꝓublication. For why, 
ſays the learned pleader for them, they are found 
in Biſhop | Sparrows Collection, along with the 
xxxix Attictes, the Office of Ordination, Qc. 
wzich are in full force. I do nor ſee why this 
reaſoning\ſhould not do for our Advocate. Dr. 
Anthony Ellys was as certainly a Biſhop, and knew 
what was right and juft, as well as Dr. Anthony 
| $parrow.—The ingenious Pleader hath been, 
I underſtand; particularly civil to The Gonfefſional, 


He 
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He hath enriched his copy of it with his own.va- 
luable manuſcript-notes, and bath repeatedly dig- 
nified it with kind and candid notice in his printed 


Plea ; on which account it gives me concern that 


IL am prevented, for the preſent, from. paying my 
reſpects to him in a more particular manner. In- 
deed, I ſhould hardly know how to ſer abont it, 
if I were more at leiſure. He appears, by 
turns, on both ſides of the true queſtion, and by 
turns, on neither; and it might perhaps be diffi- 
cult to find him withour 2. loop-hole whereat 
to eſcape, .. 

On theſe conſiderations, Lam inclined to | 

myſelf in an opinion, which it ſeems is become 
pretty general, that The Confeſſional, in its pre- 


ſent ſtate, is ſomewhat a better anſwer to the Plea,” 
than the Plea is to The Confeſſipnal. «This muſt . 
be my excuſe for letting this Performance paſs 


with the public at its full value, without any 


farther remarks. But if the learned writer of 
the Plea meant no more than a little indulgence 


of his Genius in the Province of Controverſy, he 
may now have an opportunity of diſplaying his 
Talent to good purpoſe, by attempting the relief 


of Dr. Rutherforth, whom the ſecond Letter of 
his very able and ingenious Examiner hath re- 


duced to à very pitiable diſtreſs, from which 


there ſeems no way to diſengage him, but by - | 


claiming him from thoſe Catholic Cantons, where 
the aforeſaid Examiner hath obliged him to take 
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| ſhelter “, as a ſubject of thoſe. civil-Powerg, in 
behalf of whoſe rights ayer .. conſcience, this 
Ga ha Pleader hath retained himſelf. 


„ "= See Th incomparable Letter io the Bb. Dr. Rutherforth, | 
Acc. occaſuned by bis Second Vindication of the Right of Fre. 
teſtant Churches to require the Clergy fo ſubſcribe to an eflablyſhed 


Confeſſion of Faith and Dodrines, From the Exavings of ahe 


4 Figl. Printed for Jubnſen, e and Cadell, 17 
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IE Aude of The Cala We | 
his compliments to the reyerend William 
Jones A. B. late of Univer/ity College in Oxford, © 
and Rector of Pluckley in Kent, with his cordial 
thanks to his Reverence for taking ſo much pains 
to convince the public that the Principles and 
Spirit of the ſaid Author, are nat the Principles 
and Spirit of the ſaid reverend William Jones. 
It would greatly add to the obligation, if his Re- 
verence would pleaſe to ſignify to the public, the 
true reaſon why a teſtimony ſo honourable to the 
Author of The Confeſſional, which hath been fo 
many years upon paper, did-not appear in print 
before. The ſaid Author takes this opportu- 
nity to expreſs his hopes, that his Reverence's old 
acquaintance at Oxford, will be no leſs grateful 
to his Reverence for exculpating their common 
mother from an opprobious reflection of old 
John Fox the martyrologiſt, thrown- out in the 
following terms: Nuit aliquando Oxon1a veſtra 
religionis parens, nunc videndum wvobis ne degeneret 
75 in 


in novercam. ee enim a age, 4 wobis Oxpmen- 
Fbus fubſeriptum eſſe ob/oleto illi, ac jam dudum 
exploſo, articule de TR ANSUBSTANTIATIONE. 
Upon the Principles, and in the Spirit, of the 
reverend William Jones, it may ſafely be af - 
firmed, that John Fox was an old Ignoramus, & 
who knew not the extent of Church- authority, 
or of the powers and privileges of an beten 
Univerſity, zee 
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U 228 vindicated from the charge of inſti n 
James 25 Vorſtius, 284, note. barg 2 
15 0 conduct with regard t Grotius, 285 r Inquiry into 


his ſentiments with reſpect to the edict o man. 
to the Gomariſts ay rod 288. note. 


_ Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, his retort " Neale Biſhop of 
"== ag 421, note. 


Mr. obſervations re hiv Amen of Dr. 


Ae Remarks &c. relating to the Confeſſional, Preface to 
1 ed. x | 


Arminianiſm, tends to leſſen the differences between Proteſtants 


and Papiſts, | Preface 10 1 ed. Ixxii. gains ground in the 
ch of Kagan. 297+ 313. flaviſh tendency of, 316. 
Articles.of the church of How far ſubſcription to them 
is required by 13 Elix. c. 12, Preface to 2 ed. v. The 
limiting clauſe in that ſtatute, not ab by the A of 
n 14 Car. II. Ditto, x, note. Bp. Burnet's 
for ex them, 82. The 3 of eſtabliſhi 
a ſtandard of e, objected to by B . Burnet, 94. 
uſe of, according to Bp. Burnet, 124. Hi 1 
Declaration xed to them, 133. Are accepted by a ſolemn 
vow of the! of Commons in the reign of King Charles I. 
141. Objections to . e. account of the e firſt publi- 
cation of them, 146. No latitude of general terms employed 
in them, 232. The form of ſubſcription required to them, 
243. The clergy charged with departing from them, 244. 
note. Subſcription to, a total reſignation of the right of pri- 
vate judgement, 245. How eſtabliſhed in Ireland, 24 _ 
 Arminianifm the neral perſuaſion of the preſen — 
313. Dr, Heylin's opinion of the compilers of them, 2 
* — The Calviniſtical articles confidered as the ſtrongeſt bar- 


_— „331. A reform of them, neceſlary, 3 
eh of th rent ma of ſuſpicious 2 
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rity, 367, note. Subſcription agreeable to the office of ordination 
ſufficient ſecurity for the principles of chuxchmen, withour 
the additional ſubſeription to theſe; ET 

Articles, biſhops, upon what occaſion tompiled;” 271, * 

Athanafian Creed, Dr. Waterland's ſenti thts on the damnato 

| clauſes in, 197. An account of thoſe who have oppoſed 2 
creed ſinoe the commencement᷑ of the 1 Wet 

Auzsburgh, the confeſſion of, the for t other 2 . 
Fates in in forming confeſſions of aith, 8. N 

Authority, church, a diſcretionary exerciſe of it, not juſtified by 
expedience, 41. Its right of deciding in points o lth, in 
terferes with the an of private Judgement, 50. | 


be. 1 7 Tb * BN „ 
B. 5 


Baking, Dr. confeſſes that chureh .amhorr is not to be bound in 
the Scriptures, Aaverliſemeut, ix. 1 ' 
| Bancroft, Archbp. his amendment of Archbp. Parker | 
tion of the regalſupremacy over the N 277. Oppaſes 
alterations in the articles Mopaiel by Dr. Reynolds, , 5 p 
ton- court conference, 279: . 
— 2 his character o the F athers of the Chriſtian Eh | 
Auen, his character of the learned 'men of Italy, . 
1 ed. Ixxix, note. His own * Bae bx, nor. 
Barley, Bp. his opinion of the Homilies of the Church 1 
England, 188, N 
Bak, a Jacobine friar, his defence of St. Thomas _—_ 
againſt John de Launois, Preface 20 1 ed. vi. 
Barrow, Dr. - Iſaac, ſubſcribes the Engagement, and 3 
© prevails to have his name ſtruck aut, 350, note. n 
Baule, his remarłs on the controverſy between Baron and John 
de Launois, concerning the merits of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
 Preface”to 1 ed. vii. Gives inſtances of che bad ſucceſs: of 
reformers, Ditto, ix. 
Bennet, Dr. an examination of his expoſition of the ien af | 
the church of England, 177. Compared with that of Dr. 
*, Nicholls, 18 5. 
Binctes, Dr. ſume account of his attack on Bp- Burnet Expo- 
fition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 153. 

Byb „ how loit their epiſcopal authority in the rei of 
2 1 — 7 24s ig 
Brown, his Exhortation to worldly conformity, examined, 386, 
Barn, Pr. remarks on his opinion concerning the limiting clauſe 

in the ſtatute 153 ELx. 6 12. enjoining ſubſcription to the 
F Artisles 
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Articles of the church of England, Preface to 2 ed. vii, 

note. 
Burnet, Bp. his character of De Marca, as à writer, Preface 
to 1 ed, liii, note, Examination of the Introduction to his 
| Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the church of Eng- 
land, 82. was che means of releaſing the clergy of Geneva 
. from ſubſcription to their .con/enſus doetring, 8 3. Proofs that 
he undertook his Eapaftion with reluctance, 84. His ſenti- 
ments of this work deduced from his Defexce, of it, — En- 
tertained hopes of a farther 2 on the acceſſion of 
king George oy 92, note. Objects to the _ propriety of the 
church of and eſtabliſhing theſe articles as à ſtandard of 
= . 94. Inquiry after 5 alleged apoſtolic formulary of 
tian doctrines, 91 How Me: accounts for- the copious 

e 


1 F doctrine in church of England, 107 His 2 20 
1 J of the Articles, 124. His account of the 


for prefixing King James's Declaration to. the 3 I . 
3 to his account of the firſt publication of the Ar- 
tiles, 146. His Expoſition attacked by the lower Houſe of 
| en 152, His remark on the tivent) third Article, 
His opinion of the Homilies, 187, How replied to by 
Lutheran divine, on his orommending an union between 
TOE and Calviniſts, 312 
Buſby, Dr. his offer of founding eatechiltgenl lectures for the 
| — jous inſtruction of ere l * both Hu- 
N 56. At 3 
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cles, Dr. Edmund, kis: * on che eighth Article of 
the church of England, reſpecting the Athanahan creed, 201. 

Calviniſts in Holland, an account of their, notions of church 
government, 294. 

9 rejects the authority of the Faber i in desemwining 

| ous controverſies, 23. | 

2 his account of the ſentiments of Ling James and his 

diſhops, concerning the edict of the States relating to the 
Gomariſts and Arminians, 288, note. Juſtiſies the Fathers, 
in introducing Pagan infietions:i into ane ——_ 372, 

' note, eiern 

Charles 1. ſtate of the conteſt between bim ack the Scots pro- 
teſters on renewing conteſſions of faith ſuited to circumttances, 
68, unte. Was a protound Arminian, and why, 140. 

Charles II. his declaration to. the — — nenen Pre- 
th * * Mr xxix. | 


* 0 | Chillingeorth, 


7 


Chillizgorth, his account of the origin of ſchiſms in the chureh, 
52. #ote, my , 
Chrjfl, his kingdom not capable of alliance with civil commu- 
nities, on the authority of Bp. Warburton, Preface 10 f ed. lv. 
Chrifti gion, is corrupted and cramped by human eftabliſh- 
ments, 1 Xvi. f e 
" Church, a definition of, from Mr. Locke. Preface ts 2 ed. xviii. 
n Dr. Motheim's character of, Fog A 
eld. How this character might be made good, 1, i. 
Review of the ſteps taken for the farther reformation of, Ditto, 
xxiii. Remarks on the Hampton- court conference, Ditto, 
- xxiv, The Savoy conference, Ditto, xxix. A reform in it, ho 
defeated in the reign of William III. Ditto, xxxvii. Obſerya- 
tions on the conduct of, in profefling a difpoſition toward re- 
formation, Ditto, xliii, The civil power not averſe to a refor- 
mation in it, Ditto, xlvi. Remarks on Archbp. Wake's ſcheme 
for a union of it, with the Gallican church, Ditto, xci. Not fo 
well diſpoſed to treat of a union with diſſenters, Ditto, xcii. 
The zeal of both paſtors and inſt the church of 
| Rome viſibly declined, xcvii. The authority of it ſubmitted to 
the teſt of Scripture, by By. Jewel, 78. Why a farther re- 
ſormation in it, did not take place on the acceffion of King, 
George I. 93, note. The eſtabliſhment of the Articles of it, as 
© a ſtandard of doctrine, objected to by Bp. Burnet,” 94. The 
copious form of doctrine in it, how accounted for by Bp. Bur- 
net, 107. Why the paſſage in king Edward's Articles againſt 
the real preſence. was ſtruck out, on the review of them, in 
Sang izabeth's reign, 117. The uſe of the thirty-nine 
icles according 22 124. The Articles of it ſo- 
lemnly accepted by a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons 
—— of king Charles I. 88 TT” 
n always unanimous, in points o ne, 1 56. Inqu 
whether the reaſonableneſs o« conformity to it, mine 2 
with the rights of private judgement, 218. The mode of ſub- 
ſeription required to the Articles of it, 243. The clergy of it; 
charged with departing in practice from their Articles, 244- 
nate. Subſcription to the Articles of it, a total reſignation of 
the right of private judgement, 245. The firſt occaſion of 
difference — — it an the Puritans, 270. 1 8 
expoſition of the upremacy over it, 277. Is agitat 
— conteſts — — and the Puritan defenders 
of the doctrinal articles, 297. Arminianiſm prevalent at pre- 
. ſent among the ſubſcribers, 31 3. A reformation in it, neceſlary, 
355. By whom a reformation of it ſhould be undertaken, . 
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The firſt elauſe of the twentieth Artiele, of ſuſpicious authn- 
rity, 367, note. Examination of the alleged unfitneſs of the 
preſent times for attem ing a farther re a ation, E- 
pediency of a review of the forms of it relating to the Trinity, 
| Proper teſt of the doctrines of it, by Which a reform 
e ſhould be conducted, 419. See Ax Tic EG, Lirune r, and 
. ˙ AA ²ĩ˙ ²;iÜ . EG 
Cicero, examinatio of h ; opi 259, note, His 
obſervations Werds 260, note.” H principles of 
legiſlation, 261, noi, Le Clerc's character of him, 40 
Bp. Warburton's apology for him, ibid. note. \ 
roll Megiftrate, his great uſe in affairs of religion, according 
to Dr. Jortin, 210. According to Archbp. Tillotſon, 263, 


moe. 1 | 38 ; 
Clarendon, Lord, his condutt in the Savoy conference. Preface 
1% 1 «XXX. N | 5555 
Clarke, Dr. bis defence of the ſcripture as che ony authority in 
igion, 221. Deduction from his 2 230. Sup- 
of 


fed a ſubſcription agreeable to the ordination, ſuf- 
_ ficienty without ſubſcription to the thirty - nine Articles, 426. 


Clayton, Bp. his plea for latitude in ſubſcription to the Anicles 
of the church of England, examined, 247. His notion of 
the dependence of "@mal ſociety on doctrinal points in religion,” 

inquired into, 251. Admits the advantages of religious free- 
2 Was in danger for oppoſing the Athanafian creed, 
98. His diſpoſition toward a farther religious reform, 404- 
| Dr. remarks on his Znqziry into the antiquity and un- 
. .. thorizy of the Apoſiles Creed, 102. 20. AL 4 Y | 
Commons, Houſe of, its ſolemn avowal of the xxtix Articles of 
the church of England, in the reign of King Charles I. 141. 
See Cen or EncLanD, PUxITANns, Hamer 
TON-COURT, 8 'TiLLorsoN;'&« 
on 45 7 — intolerant ſpirit of, 1 3. _ 8 
faith, natural conſequences” of 1mpofing the 
on the clergy, Pheface to 1 ed. ci. The origin of them | 
the firſt reformers, 7. The diſtractions ned by them, 18. 
The right of eſtabliſhing them inquired into, 30. A rigorous in- 
forcement of them would probably exclude diligent ſearchers of 
the ſcriptures from every communion. where ſuch power is ex- 
etciſed, 35. Inquiry into the conſequences of non- ſubſeription 
after being educated {6 the miniſtry, 48, note. The required 
2 — to them oy to be aſſerted without interfering with 
e right of private judgement, go. Examination of the 
of the Renygpſtrants in Holland, 61. The — 
tion of them inquired into, 95. 
1 


Conflance, 


. The lower Houſe of, attacks Bp. 


2 We 5 ® x. iy 
As Neri: wolf, ad 5 de Aol, FT 


> 


3 litution, eccleſiaſtical, definition of defirable one, * x . a 
tz 7 XIX. 'B TY wy 
e. theitguſe 1 in religion. Prefuc to 1 "od, Katy: 
Conviion, the ſmall ſhare it 2 in influencing che condudt of 
warkind, Preface to 1 ed. Ri. 


Convocation, a reiormation of the church of 3 how ab 


tryed by it, in the Reign of William III P fact to ed. | 


Exp 
of the thirty-nine Articles, 1 52. 


are, Bp. remarks on his ſermon, intituled, The Caſe of 
"Subſeriplion Preface to 2 ed. xi, note. 32, note. 208, 


Corpus Confe MNonum, the intention of that work, 14. | Rexparks 


on the Synopſis in it, 16. 
Cranmer, Wend. negociates with” Melancthon for a N 
confeſſion of faith, to unite Proteſtant churches, 146. 
concerned in oompoſing King Edward's Articles, 148. Was 
the principal compiler of them, 164. 
Creed, Apoſtles, remarks on Dr. Colbatch's manuſcript tregtiſe of 
it, 102, note. For that of St. Athanaſius, ſee ATHANASIAN. 
- D. 
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Dalpnple, Mr. extract from his ſerme Mit the A 


Glaſgow, in favour of Chriſtian liberty, 447, note. 
Damvi illiers, his reflections on the ſubſeription required 1 in France 
to the condemnation , anſenius, Advertiſament, xlii. 
„Bp. is repri ed in council for preaching on pre- 
deilination, 310. Aſſerts eee to be the We an 
the church of England 3 38. 4 : 
Davenport. See SINCLAIR, ® i 
D' Alembert, inquiry into the juſtneſs of 8 "Lek at 
tributes to the Proteitant univerſities many over thoſe 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion. Preface to 1 = Ixxvii, Tote, His 
account of the motives which led to the expulſion of the 
. Jeſuits, Ditto, Ixxxii, note. 
Baca, Dr. Benjamin, his character as a defender of religious 
liberty, Advert;Jement, vi. 
De Marca, his character as a writer, by Bp. Burnet, Preface 2 
1 ed. lint, note, 
De Trautfohn, 2 Joſeph, Archbp. of Vienna, obſervations on 
his paitoral Letter, Preface to 1 ed. Iviii, note. 
Declaration, of King James I. prefixed to the xxxix Articles 
ol the church of England, the biſtory of it inquired into, 133. 
Li * Dect —_— 
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Decretals, are admitted by the Council of Conſtance, as of equal 


authori with the epiſtles of the apoſtles, 11 

Difeipline, d. i expreticn of bote pete, 

to 1 ed., ri, note. 

Do#trines, Chriſtian, examination whether any fixed formulary 
of them is to be juſtified from the writings of St. Paul, 95. 
Inquiry after this formulary itſelf, 98. 

De Pin, M. L'Ayocat's for his negociati with Archbp. 
Wake for a union between Engliſn and A 20d Gan churebes, 
Preface to 1 ed. xci, note. 
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Elizabeth, Queen, indications of het dent Seele with 
the Papiſts in conducting the Reformation, 127. Foundation 
of orthodoxy during her reign, 122. Oſborne's account of 
her aſſuming the ſupremacy, 1 Connives at the Biſhops 
opprefling the Puritans, 271. A ottered the ſovereignty of 
Six of the Seven United Provinces, 29. 

Encyclopedie, a remark on the religious freedoms in that work, 
being wrote by N catholies, Preface to 1 ad. Ixxitl, 
note. 

Engagement, Dr. Sanderſon's i jous ſalvoes for taking it, after 
oppoſing the Covenant, tht. I fubſenbed by Dr. Barrow, who 
atterward prevails to have his name ſtruck out, 350, note. 
> his controverſy in defence of the —1 of faith, 

liſhed by the Remonſtrants in Holland, 74. 
Eee, Defderius, his account of the precedence given by 


catholics to the papal reſcripts, above the epiſtles of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, 115, note. J's parks — 2 of. 


the Romiſh church, 410, note. 
Erajmnns, Johannes, rejects the authority of Fathers and councils 


- DING doctrines, and 1s forced to fly his countty for it, 


Las iſbments, religious, truth not to be preſerved under them, 
unleſs counteracted by the exerciſe of religious freedom, 255. 
The meaning of the terms inquired into, 256. See Cox- 
FESSIONS of Faith, ArRTiCLEs of the Church of England, 
' PROTESTANTS, &c. 


Expedience, no ſufficient foundation for a n exerciſe 
ef church authority, 41. 


is Gg Fathers, 
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Foſter, Dr. his Kue oppoſition 1 to ſubſcriptions, * 75 
een 3 81 a an | 1 
Forbergil, Dr. underudes eben the: Articles of the chureh of 
Englund not to be Calvin 280% tri 
125 = L e his reflection on the univerſity of or. 


Near! hs: 7 oy Diſquifitions, the probable effects of that 
-fication, Preface 2 1 Hi we an r. 


Fuller, Dr. examination of his ſuppoſed Oey of f 
terms employed in the Articles of the church of Waden, 
90200 35. His account of the origin of the dan Feritan, ON, 
O. + | mt: Ive 4 


G. 


Genova, che © of, releaſed from ſubſeripcdon 5 th ? 
> ſenſus doctrinæ; the means of Biſhop Burnet, 83. 

Germany, the. Proteſtant and Popiſh univerhges, ede 6 
bexvi, note. . 

Geenen, Civil, che ſubſiſtence of it not Ah ent * 0 
trinal forms of religion, 2 51. The true uſe of Telgion, to it, 
253. The advantages of religious toleration do it, 2 54. 

Grenada, a warning of the ' encouragement now 4 to Ca- 
tholics in that ind, Preface to 1 ed. Ixxxix. 

Grotius, his explanation of the matical ſents” 6f Joftringl 


1 _— 168. Forms a ſcheme for a union between Pro- 


teſtants and Catholics, 287. . Jointly with Barnvelt, draws 
up the edict of the States reſpetting on * . Ar- 
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minlans, 288. 5 * 
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2 . , of Eton, remarks on his ki to Act. | Lud, 
© Furniſhes evidence of the ſuſpicious” 1 

vs clauſe of the twentieth Article of the church of 
bt, note. : 

W on-court conference, remarks on it, Preface to 1 4 War. 

7 

Harmony of the Confeſſions, publiſhed by the Belgi c and Gal- 
lican churches, 11. ae _— this | work. 
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Herris, Dr. ſtrictures on his account ames' oy 
with Vorſtius, 284, note. hg} 8 


Ham. Dr. David, ere. Abe Cha dien 
Church, in his Ohe watiaus on 400. 444. His — 


tions ro! ſubſcribing to the divine a r of che 


428m Ft g ogas be rnb rd lis) 


„the origin of, among the — reformers, 8. 15 per- 


- peruated. and mukiphed by « q; cenſurea, 9..uſſ 
Heylin, Dr. his opinion of the firſt Engliſh mer who cam- 
ng the church Articles, 326, * au ory 9 1 „ 
Peter, an interpolation in ng Jene 8 "Declaration 
to the Articles ag the — of England, detected; 
as It * in his Bibliotheca Regia, 1 34, note. His Gha- 
racter, 165. Aſſerts che authority pf the Homilies, 189, 
| abides by the ſecond. book only, 190. His, 4eſti- 
ory, in favour 1 the authenticity of the rl clauſe of the 
ED article of the church, SF England, unſatisfudtory, 
note. 

Hoh tas ſentiments on church government, Pręface to. r 
ed. liv. His opinion of the Homilis of the chu of Eng- 
land, 199. Propoſes a tempoxiſing plan of reformation, 375. 

4 2 bac in the kent Maes for undertaking 3 31 

rmation, 376. 
Homilies, 175 4 Laud's conditional ſubſcription to hem, 186. 
- * Bp. Burnet's declared opinion of them, 187. Sinclair's ac- 
* of them, 188. = Barlow” s account of them, big. The 
N Dan of of Peter 


Hoadly's opinion of — 190. 
e delrttive ara oo 2854 3 
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E TESTS” 
Re Lbs threat to the Puritans, Pr face ts f , Mir. 
His former ſentiments, and how altered, Ditto, xxv., Account 
of his Declaration prefixed. to the Articles of the church of 
"Wa How induced to favour the Arminians 39: 

di 180 with Archbiſhop Parker's limitation bn pb 

| ſupremacy over the church, 277. His conduct at the 
n-court conference,” 280. Attempts to confute Vor- 

rom: book De Deo, 283. Favours Grotius's ſcheme for a 
coalition between the Proteſtants and Catholics, 287. His in- 

ſtructions to the fix Divines ſent by him to the ſynod of Dont, 


3. Account of his religious 200 political opinions, 294. 
as "box gr to religious toleration, 296: Enjoins all un- 


r certain doctrinal 


82 points, 


eylin concerning them, 1. wee” 
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* —— ee and the” Biſhops Andrews 
and: leale, 126 Aote, 1 91 - 40): DO) it 
e their fee edel 0 we intereſts ef the church 
| of Rome; naiv ible, < 015-4 len ws 

;” remarks on his Syſtem of: Grace, 328, His book 

. = His doctrines fupprefied in France, as 
beucling co a ant reſormation, 300. 
Jennings, Mr. his character of rech, eee vii. | 


ara St. a character of, 40b. ws Va 

Fefnits, the motives that to their ex MO Prefiice 'to 
v4 td; Kxxli, note. hiliry of their Teftoration, Dis, 
Kxxiii, vote. 


Fewel, Bp. ſubmits all chr authority to the teſt Anden, 
. e aracter of his Apolog y for the church of England, 1 to. 
Johnſon, Mr. of Cranbrook, his cenſure of Dr, Calaniy's Remerk 
on the eighth Article of the church of — * 

the Athanaſian Creed, 201. 

Jones, Mr. a card to him, 455. 3 

Fortin, Dr. his acknowledgment of the great uſe off mg elit 

magiſtrate, in religious concerns, 210. 

heland, the Articles of religion there, repealed by the convoca- 
tion, and thoſe of the — of England Er 249 
note. 

| E. ; P 

La Roche, charges Arminianiſm on the church of add 315 
note, 

Lardner, Dr. his reflections on the council of Nice, offenſive 
to Archbp. Secker, Advertiſement, x. His remark on altera- 
tions of religion, 214, note. 

Land, Archbp. admits the limitation of ſubſcription. to the 
Articles 0 the church of England, in the ſtatute 13 Hiz. 

c. 12. Profact to 2 ed. ix, note. His conduct toward the Pu- 
ritans, Preface to 1 ed. xxv. His conditional fubſcription to 
the Homilies, 186. Procures an injunction, orbit g un- 
Og ified clergymen preaching on certain doctrinal points, 1 

The reaſon of his patronizing Mr. 1 e 

: the Srohibirion of preaching on controverte point extended 
to Deans and Biſhops, 309. Impoſed an Arminian ſenſe on 

the U Articles, 331. Remarks on Mr. Hale's letter to 
him, 367 oF 

Laauoi, John de, attempts to reduce the calendar of 
ſaints, Preface to 1 ed. vi. 


Le FR Us os character of St. Jerom, 407. % AtQA2 
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Is NG Du BA X. 467% 
Sir Regerz his opiniomof ſubiſcription 
required to the Articles of the church of 5 by the 
Atarme 13 Kix, C. 1 Preface to;n. Lü, now. wh 1 Nh 
Legi/tation, an examination of Ciceros principles ciples| of-atz/12ba, 
anche 2 Sor D wt; 2: au meien amr. 
Lene accommodation between the 
church of England and that of. oats e ner, 
Noe. 53 t N 4 * * Fe 104! 
22 Religious, ts Way fe a arm love of i Rd files. 
ng, . Preface ie 2 ed. i. Encroachments on it, pot to be 
el principles, (Ditto, ii. Its friends; how 
kept under in Queen Anne's reign, Preface to 1 eil. ali The 
advantages of it admitted by Bp. Clayton, 2988. KS 
Liturgy, expediency of a review of the forms in it as to 
the Trinity, 401. See ARTICLES, Cnuxen of yet 
* NATION». 
„ his definition of a church, Pe 2 2d, Arif. His 
4 of church government, Dito, xxx. The „ 2 of 
his Lever ou freue OV 1 ad. . 
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Macdondl, a his Anſiver i An Agha tle Oui: 

mon Senſe of all Chriſtian People, 402, note. | 

Maclaine, Dr. ſtrictures on his tranſlation of Moſheim's Eccle- 
 fiaſtical Hiſtory, Preface to 1 'ed, xxi. note, Iv. Reply to 
ſome of } — on the Confeſronal, Ditto, Ixxv, note, Re- 
marks on his approbation of Archbp. Wake's intended. ac- 
commodation between the Engliſh and Gallican churches 
Ditto, xciv. Charges the wembers of the churgh of England 
with Arminianiſm, 31 3, note. 

e ſuperſtitious circumſtance relating 10 that ei. 
bliſhment, Advertiſement, XV, mote, 

Maybe, Dr. his reaſons for not replying to Mr. Aptborp, hs 


face to 1 ed, liv, note. _ 
* Bp. of, remark on his writings, Preface with bn, 


Mandl, this negotiation with Archbp. Cranmer, Fey com- 
mon conteſſion of faith, to_unjte Proteſtant churches, 146, 
His . relating to the {nterim, 148. 


Methodiſts, hether inclined to popery, as aflerted Dr. Mac- | 
laine, Preface to 1 cd. Ixxxvi, note, ; by 


Mcddleton, Dr. his repreſentation of Cicero's religious opinions 
examined, 261, note, His derivation of the 1do of the 
church of Rome, from * rites of paganiſm, juſtified, 37 3, 
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note. His en ache. maſs e becoming all things wo 2 | 


men, 385. 
— Mr. is . wn 90 A chimpion, fe haiti 


the cenſure of the Houſe of Com- 
9 —j om Of 8 — recommended to King Charles I. A 


. Obtains a p from the King, 309, 
Me wa ais character, by Calamy, Preface to 1 "I XXXiv. 
My/beim, Dr. his character of the church of En gland, Preface" to 


ed. xxi. Remark on Dr. Maclaine's wan of 7 ial 


age, abid. note. 4 . 
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| Neale, Biſhop of Durham, anecdote of him * 1 Bp. 


of Winchyſter, 421, note, Subſcriptions defended on * prin- 

—— in the ſtile of churchmen, 422, note, _ 

Needham r. Turberville, his dextrous eſcape from the i inqui- 
ſition in Portugal, Preface to 1 ed. Ixxxili, note, 

Nicholas, Pope, 18 unjuſtly charged with admitting the decretals 
as of equal authority with the ſcriptures, 114, note, | 

Wege . remarks on his Commentary on the xxxix Artic 

; His expoſitions compared v with thoſe of Dr. Bennet, 
1 185. 


| Nava Scotia, the great encouragement faid to be given to | POPEry 


| v * | 

Gage Conformity, why 3 nid the Act _ i, how 

repealed, Preface 10 ed. |. 

 Nraiuaitong: the queſtions HOY to prieſts, by the office of, 
a ſufficient ſecurity for their principles, without farther ſub- 
ſeriptions, 424. 

Ordination, e N not an indiſpenſable qualification for the 
miniſtry, by 13th of Elia. 175 

jborne, his account of the motives of Queen Elizabeth's 


Ki there, Proface to f ed. Ixxzvil, note. 


aſſuming the ſupremacy over the church ot England, 136, 


note. 


Oxford, remarks on Mr. Jones s defence of that univerſity, from 
4 rpflexion caſt on it by Fox the martyrologiſt, 455. 
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Altered his ſentiments with regard to the expedienc Cir- 

cumciſion, 384. Ai W 

5 Phileleatherw, antabrigienſjs, his character of the Articles of the 
„ church of . 228. His wo. for id to them, 
2 . 
p 3 Nerd [his authority diſputed * in Catholic countries as 
well before the Reformation as *  Profact to. I ed, "hari, 
penn mo © 
Popery, the conſummation of 9 om tyrann 5 Aung fn, th 
zl, 2 Dr. aſſerts the D e Enke 0K the Articles of 
the church, before. the univerſity of Cambridge, 427. Su 
i 15 2s he general ſubſcription. o young . to the Artic he 
leaves them room to inprove in theology aft frexward, 44 
* on this ſermon, 442, note. 

Iredeflination, and the final 8 of the legt the ſubject 
of a conteſt between Archbp. Bancroft and Dr, Reynolds at 
the Hampton-court conference, 278. Undignified clergymen 

_ forbid to on on it, 5. This prohibition extended to 

| Deans an 4 Biſhops, 309. Bp. Davenant reprimanded in coun- 
eil for preaching on 4 * The doctrine of it Fuel by 
"ſome late philoſophers, 318. 

Prideauæ, Dt. his aceount of the religious orance of and; 
dates for 7 orders, after GAY ucation, 4.36; note. 
Propoſes ere new er in univerſity, under the 
name of Drone Fal, 4. 7. note, 

Heere their firſt amply of ſeparation from the charch 
of Rome, 1. Relaple into the error of eſtabliſhing uniformity 
of opinion, 5. This the parent of ſectaries, 6. Their de- 
fence againſt the charge of want of unity brought againſt them 
by the Papiſts, 19. The tendency of eſtabliſhed confeſſions, 
18, All the perſuaſions of them upon an equal footing of 
=p ndence, 54. How far this equality has been obſerved 
ifferent parties exiſting in one ſtate, 57. An examina- 

9 4 of the Ap pology of the Remonſtrants in Holland, 61. 
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Hereſies are perpetuated and multi i 
9. The tenor of the ſubſeription — 8 to 2 * of 


_ church of England, 243, The intereſts of civil ſociety 
8 on dofrinal ints in religion, 251, 


xxiv. No difference in matters of cu cry. tp 

e E e e eee 

Y teits between them and the Biſhops, on their refuſing to 

22 to the epiſcopal hierarchy, 271, Their | 

the 16h Article of the cron, 27 5, note. Otyeft to ſub- 

be ption of doftrinals, after the CIT ow conference, 

: x"; Origin of the term, qr: Be eir tenets * 
| with Arminiagiſn, in a polit view, 316. 

if 


Q. 
Ae Father brate his doctrines 3 che vn 
Unigenitus, 329. in dernen, 330, 


R. 


Real Preſence, w whe paſſage in Kin Edward's articles againſt 
ores on the review of them in Queen Eliza 
s reign, 117. 

Reformatio 5 the hazards of attem ing, Preface to 1 ed. 

l. Condul of thoſe who are from proſecuti it, 

* weſce under public errors, Ditto, iv. The adver- 

: 4 it pointed out, Ditto, v. The obſtacles to it, Ditto, 
72 e e to attempt it, Dito, xvii. See Cnunxcn 


Nn Churches, examination of Dr. Mackine's poſition, ©thak. 
they were never at ſuch a diſtance from the ſpirit and doctrine 
of the church of Rome, as at this day,” Preface to 1 ed. Ixxv, 
note, Agree with the church of Rome in the doctrine of the 
ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, Ixxxv, note. 

Reformers, remarks on their conduct in defending themſelves 
againſt popiſh calumnies, 108. The. ame of their 
intolerant ſpirit, 112. | 

Religion, the etymology and true ſenſe of the word, Proface ta 

I ed. xxxvIll, 

Remonſftrants in Holland, how treated in conſequence of dhe 
ſynod at Dort, 59. eK of their own conduct after: 
ward, bid, Their a » 69. An examination of this 
apology, 61. Admit e le right of private judgement i in oom: 
paring conteffions with Eriprure, 76, Their motive in this 


vpncetiion, 77, 
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Charles I. by Laud and Biſhops, 30 3. 1 
Ruft, Bp. bis opinion of the clergy of the church of England, 


46, note. n 
 teflant Churches to require Subſcription, &c. Preface to 2 ad. ili. 

- Remarks on the D his , Ditto, x, note. His idea 
of a Chriſtian 9 with Mr. Locke | 2 Dany 
it is quoted, Ditto, xvii. mpared wi 
Ditto, xxiv. Examination of his f Tick govern- 
ment, Ditto, xxvii, This com with Mr. Locke, Dino, 
xxx. Examination of his account of the duty of church 

. vernors, Ditto, xxxi. Does not think a reception of th 
ſcriptures as the word of God, ſufficient ſecurity for faith and 
a pure conſcience, 19. Teaches that fubſcription is not re- 
quired of laymen, who are left to the exerciſe of private 
judgement, 40, note. His uncharitable reflection on 3 

unſters, 47, note. His defence of ſubſcriptions inquired . 
into, 48, note. Examination of his account uf the Apoſtles 
method of condemning falſe doctrines, 109, note, His con- 
tradictory poſitions reſpecting lay-aſſent to the Articles of the 
church of Eng 3s a qualification for communion, 125, 


note. 
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Sacramenta! 
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* abe is! privitia9h. © 6. Nt ar erbt 227117 7 OTE! 
dat tant a. emits nr i ve ee ee 


Lala l 77 a valification. * lung civil offices, ob- 
e T . e to 1 ed. for to 
Sanderſon, Dr. his objeftions to falvots for raking the Covenant, 
5339. His falvoes for. dre the Engagement, AY His dex. 
trous equiyoeations applied to ambiguous expreſſſons in the 
8 agement, 344. Teaches that che obligation to obſerve” it, 
8 ſubſcribmg, depends upon the continuande of che power 
- edit, 5 3 wy W Com 
nce, account of, Pyr to 1 ed. Xxix, 
to e — of Trent, . * 
1 2 Preface 161 6d 


gr how far the improvements in it ure ankin from 
. e, br k Romiſh ſuperſtition, Preface to re, 

Scriptures, Dr.” Hattley's objections to ſubſcribing to their Lie 

5 420, Remarks on the various copies of "ther, 


429. o vatintions in them affect the eſential poings of 
religion, 431. 


rince only is concerned in ſec 
Nonconformiſts, 251, note. "UK? 
ee his account of a Popiſh ſeckof Fanatics, ſuppoſed to 
Ge, An har . Me church d dnneceffry 
Lecter, Archbp. his plea for churc authori an 
daoctrines, Lane ix. A 
 Seffaries, the occaſion of em among the firſt Refc Frog 
Are perpetuated and 1 71 church cenſures, 69. 
How accounted for by rſt Ref rmers, 113. 
Selden, Mr. his opinion of to the Articles of the 
church of England, Preface to 2 ed. xii, note. 
© Sinclair, Francis, his account of the Homilies of the church of 
England, 188. 


Smith, * ſubſcribes” the Articles of the church of England + on- 
ditionally, 183, note. 
Society, its ſubſiſtence not dependent on Yodrind form of te- 


ligion, 251. The true uſe of religion to it, 253. The ad- 
vantages of toleration to it, 2 54+ 


government againſt 


Rome and Reformers, Proface” to 1 dd. Ixxxv, note. The 


05 daoctrine of the fleep of it condemned by King Edward's 
OF Articles, and refuted by Bp. Low, 71. 


Sel bing, | 


Seagrave his remarks on the chireh/of England clergy de- 
ating from their Articles, 244, note, Teak that the 


Soul, its ſeparate exiſtence, a tenet common to the church of 
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iN. DUE, 8+ 
 Beebbing, Dr. his juſtification of the ah of ſynods ex- 
amined, 6 3, note. 67, 80. His defence of a itrict ſub- 


don to the, Articles of the church of England, kr. 


mien to the miniſtry, a0 0. 
his opinion .of 1 teſts in, religion, 11 54, note. : 


| 2 icero's obſer 7 n it, 259, note. 
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Tillgin Dr. his bobs of 3 PER 


With the diſſenters, Preface to 1 ed. x2xvi./! Prevailed on Bp. 
8 to undeftake an Expoſition of the Articles of the 

h of England, 8 5. An eln ſentiments, 

re to — authority and ſubſcriptions, 87. Is 

injuriouſly treated by his biographer Dr. Birch, 94, note. His 

Principle, aſſerting the civil magiſtrate 8 ſuperintending power 

over reno n, examined, 263, note. His Rn, Tick re- 

| gard to this poſition, 266, fe. 

Tindal, 1 made by Wine N h 

rian, 3 

Toleration, ug out advantages to civil. communities 2 [70 
1 [King Jameds 0 ns to it, 296. 

Ti 5 — on the tendeticy of {ubſeriptions" to 

; NF of faith, 321, we. Inquiry into his quarrel with 
the author of the Confeſſional, m ibid. His r 
in defending 1 the Articles and. Homilies, - 32 2, note. 

Traditions, inquiry when the church of Rome firit began to 
admit them as of equal 8 the a 114, 
note. 
ming in religious matters, remarks on it, 

Dl the doctrine of it eminently. defendec 17 the Docton 
, land and Bennet, without ke. between themſelves, 

. 561. Dr. Waterland's notions o ee clauſes in 

e Athanafian creed concerning it, 197. Expediency of a 
in the church liturgy, reſpecting it, 401. 

Truth, the preſervation of it admitted by Bp. Clayton to de- 
pend on the exiſtence and exerciſe of religious freedom, 
25 8. 2 *. 
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KE. 2 2 requiring ſubſeription to the Articles 265 


church of England, Preface to 2 ed. X, note.” a 
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Fate, Aub bi f la for u unläg becher . ng wa | 
Gallican Hutches, Proface to 1 ed. \xxxvi. Reflections oh his 
_ condudt 1 in this n. octation, Ditio, xci. xciv, note. Remarks 
on his conduct with reſpe to De. Sacheverell, Ditto, xevi, 
His inconſiſtency with regard to the Schiſm-bill, 41 3. 

Warburton, Bp. "his idea of a Chriſtian church, Preface to 2 ed. 
. xxiv. Remarks on his Alliance between Church and State, Pres. 

ad » face to 1 ed. Ii. 246. 8 on his defence of the Fathers 
in his Julian, 36 5. logy- for Cicero's oratorical craft 
© analyſed, 407, note, 17 fende of the unirerſities, in the 
Pretace to the ſecond edition of his Divine n. omitted 

in the ſubſequent editions, 437, note. 

IVard, Bp. his conduct in reſpect of the comprehenſion ſcheme,” 
Preface to 1 ed. xxxii. 

* aber land, Dr. his notions of ſubſcription to the Articles of 

* the church of England, examined, 193. His ſentimeltz on 

the damnatory clauſes in the Athanafian creed, 197. How. 
reconciles the obligation to ſubſcription with the right 6f” 

private Judge ment, 227. Endeavours to prove the Articles 

1 tical, 332. 

| We entxworth, Sir Peter, his converſation with Archbp Parker, 

reſperting the bill for eſtabliſhing the Articles of the church 

of England, Preface to 2 ed. vi. Inferenoes from this conver- 


ſation, ibid, Is ſent to the Tower on this doecaſion, Ditto, 1 55 
mote, To” 
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. Tithy, 
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Whit F his opinion of church government ſtolic 
x4 P to 2 ed, xxix. 1 W e : 
to Dr. Chandler's" advice to 


White, Mr. remarks on his re 
e ſubject of ſubſcriptions, 1 58, 


the church of England, on 
His teſtimony of the willingneſs of the late King to admit 
of a reformation in the , 357- But _ an indiſ- 
1 ple to admit of a reform, 358 
, Archbp. ſuppreſſes the publication of the Harmony of 
the Confeſſions, in England, 12. Pronounces books to diſ- 
turb the church, more pernitzious than lewd books, 4.12. 
oy Bp. con the x#xix Articles of the church of 
5 only icles of 89. 
1 Dr. remarks on his account of the preſent pri 


_ ciples and practi . Roman Catholics, Preface to 1 1 6 
Ein, W. . „ ; 
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Zenchins remarks] on his ae, to te Augſpurgh con- 
feſſion, and 0 88 323, note. 
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The Purchaſets of Occaſional Remarks upon ſonte late Striffures on 


THE CONFESSIONAL are deſired to correct the 
following Errata. 
Pazr I. 
Page. Line ; | 

11. 6. for coſt, read wit. 

40. 9. from the bottom, for reaſons, 3 

48. 3. from the bottom, read conſequential. 

49. penult. for are only at liberty, read are at liberty. 
52. 14. for extremely knack, read extremely ingenious knack, 

22. for prelate lamenting, read prelate was lamenting, 
59. 10. read produced this good, that 


PAxr II. 
Page Line | 
2. 22. for True Inquiry, read Free Inquiry, 
11. 7. from the bottom, for inſtructions, read inſtruction. 
33. note, 1. 9. from the bottom, for ſeemed, read ſem. 
$55. 11. for thoſe read theſe. 
74. 12. for obſervatur, read obverſatur. 
11 5. 18, read, in the beſt ſenſe of Ipnoxuc, 
146. 12. for ecclefiaſtical church, read epiſcopal church, 
206, note, I. 6. read de hominibus, nomine ſaltem, 
chriſtianis, 


228, 11. for ſuſpicions, read ſuſpicious, &c. and dele the 
comma, 
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PREFACE to the FIRST EDITION, . 


Page Line e ide x7 dee 2 
xliii. ere | 217+ 
bi. 3. for. w 


| bi, noie i, +, From th borom, fr prevents confaſin 
| read prevents this confuſion, 


 Invi, between the third aud fourth paragraph add, Dr. Maclaine's 
remark upon the foregoing paſſage, as then ranſimed 


. en was as follows, 
Inxvil, * Sr 
bexviii. e ban. . . 


CONFESSIONAL © 
10. 4. for it, read in. | e 
64. 20. er open, read opened. 
7¹. 16. for our aud reformers, read the compilers of this 

Article, 
118. mote, I. 23. for precipitant, read precipiant. 
169. 9. for DARE GENERALLY USE NOW, read ARE Cie 
NERALLY VSED NOW. 


189. 9. fir loſe, read looſe. 
353. n read is it not. 
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